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PLUTARCH'S LIVES. 

THE 

LIFE OF CLEOMENES. 



ArTER Agis was put to death, Leonidas intended the same 
fate for his brother Archidamus; but that prince saved himself' 
by a timely retreat However, his wife Agiatis, who was newly 
brought to bed, was forced by the tyrant from her own house, 
and given to his son Cleomenes. Cleomenes was not quite 
come to years of maturity, but his father was not willing that 
any other man should have the lady; for she was daughter 
to Gylippus, and heiress to his great estate; and, in beauty, as 
well as happiness of temper and conduct, superior to all the 
women of Greece. She left nothing unattempted to prevent 
her being forced into this match, but found all her efforts inef- 
fectual. Therefore, when she was married to Cleomenes, she 
made him a good and affectionate wife, though she hated his 
father. Cleomenes was passionately fond of her from the first; 
and his attachment to his wife made him sympathize with her 
on the mournful remembrance of Agis. ^ lie would often ask 
her for the history of that unfortunate prince, and listen with 
great attention to her account of his sentiments and designs. 

Cleomenes was ambitious of glory, and had a native great- 
ness of mind. Nature had, moreover, disposed him to temper^ 
ahee and simplicity of manners as much as Agis, but he nad 
not his calmness and moderation.^ His spirit had an ardour in 
it; and there was an impetuosity in his pursuits of honour, or 
whatever appeared to him under that character. He thought 
it most glorious to reign over a willing people: but at the same 
time, he thought it not inglorious to suodue tneir reluctances, 
and bring them against their inclinations into what was good 
and salutary. 

He was not satisfied with the prevailing manners and cus* 
foms of Sparta. He saw that ease and pleasure were the great 
objects with the people: that the king paid butlittle regard to 
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g CLEOMENES. 

public concerns^ and, if nobody gave him any disturbance, chose 
to spend his time in the enjoyments of affluence and luxury; 
that individuals, entirely actuated by self-interest, paid no at- 
tention to the business of the state, any farther th^ui they could 
turn it to tiieir own emolument And what rendered the pros- 
pect still more melancholy, it appeared dangerous to make any 
mention of training the youth to strone exercises and strict 
temperance, to preserving fortitude and universal equality, 
since the proposmg of these things cost Agis his life. 

It is said, too, that Cleomenes was instructed in philosophy, 
at a very early period of life, by Sphaerus the Borysthenite,* 
who came to Lacedaemon, and taugntthe vouth with great di- 
ligence and success. Sphaerus was one of the principal disci- 
ples of Zeno the Citiean ;t and it seems that he admired the 
strength of genius he found in Cleomenes, and added fresh in- 
centives to nis love of glory. We are informed, that when 
Leonidas of old Was asked,—" What he thought of the poetry 
•of Tyrtaeus?'' he said, — ^S I think it well calculated to excite 
the courage of our youth; for the enthusiasm with which it in- 
spires them makes them fear ho danger in battle." So tiie 
Stoic philosophyt may put persons of great and fiery spirits 
upon enterprises that are too desperate; -but in those of a grave 
and a mild disposition, it will produce all the good effects for 
which it was designed. 

When Leonidas died, and Cleomenes came to the crown, he 
observed that all ranks of men were utterly corrupted. The 
rich had an eye only to private profit and pleasure, and utterly 
neglected the public interest The common people, on ac- 
count of the meanness of their circumstances, had no spirit for 
war, or ambition to instruct their children in the Spartan ex- 
ercises. Cleomen^ himself had only the name of king^ while 
the power was in the hands of the ephori. He, therefore, soon 
began to think of changing the present posture' of affairs. He 
had a friend called Xenares, united to him by such an affection 
as the Spartans called inspiration. Him he first sounded ; in- 
quiring of him what kind of prince Agis was; by what steps, 
and with what associates, he came into the way he took. Xe- 
nares at first consented readily enough to satisfy his (Curiosity ,. 
and gave him an exact narrative of all the proceedings. But 

* This Sphaerus was born towards the end of the rei^ of Ptolemy Phi]a- 
delphus, and flpurished under that of Euergetes. Diogenes La^tins has 
given us a catalogue of his works, which were considerable. He was the 
scholar of Zeno, and afterwards of Cleanthes. 

t He was so called to distingiiish him from Zeno of Elea, a cityof Laoo- 
nia, w1k> flourished about two hundred yean after the death of Zeno the Ci- 
tiean. Citium, of>vhich the elder Zeno was a native, was a town in Cyprus. 

t From its tendency to inspire^ contempt of deaih, and a belief* m ttie 
agency of Prorideace. 
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when he found that Cleomen^s interefltod himaelf deeply in 
the a£Bur, and took such an enthusiastic pleasure in the new 
schemes of Aeis, as to desire to hear them again and again, he 
reproved his distempered inclinations, and at last entirely left 
his company. However, he did not acquaint anv one with 
the cause of their misunderstanding, but only said, — ^ Cleo- 
menes knew very well" As Xenares so strongly opposed 
the king^s project, he thought others might be as little disposed 
to copie into it; and, therefore, he concerted the whole matter 
by himself. In the persuasion that he could more easilv effect 
his intended chance m time of war than in peace, he embroiled 
his country with me Achaeans, who had inaeed given sufficient 
occasion of complaint For Aratus, who was, the leading man 
among them, had laid it down as a principle, from the begin- 
ning^ of his administration, to reduce all Pelo|)onnesus to one 
bod^. This was the end he had in view in his numerous ex- 
peditions, and in all the proceedings of government, during 
the many years' that he helld the reins in Achaia. And indeed 
he was of opinion that this was the only way to secure Pelo- 
ponnesus against his enemies without He had succeeded with 
most of the states of that peninsula: the Lacedaemonians and 
Eleans, and such of the* Arcadians as were in the Lacedaemo- 
nian interest, were alt that stood out Upon the death of Leo- 
nidas, he commenced hostilities against the Arcadians, parti- 
cularly those who. bordered upon the Achaeans: by this means 
designing to try how the Lacedaemonians stooa inclined. As 
for uleomenes, he despised him fts a young man without ex- 
perience. 

The eohori, howevet, sent Cleomenes to seize Athenaeum,* 
near Belbina. This place is oivie of the keys of Laconia^ and 
was then in dispute between the Spartans and MegalopolitanS. 
Cleomenes accordingly took it, and fortified it Aratus made 
no remonstrance, but marched by night to surprise Tegea and 
Orchomenus. However, the persons who had promised to be- 
tray tiiose places to him found their hearts fail tnem when they 
came to the point, aiid he retired undiscovered, as he thought 
Upon this Cleomenes wrote to him, in a familiar way, desiring 
to know, — ^^ Whither he marched the night before?" Aratus- 
answered, — ^< That understanding his design to fortify Bel- 
bina, the intent of his^last motion was to. prevent that mea- 
sure.'' Cleomenes humorously replied,^-*^* I am satisfied with 
the account of your march, but should be glad to know where 
those torches and ladders were marching.^ 

Aratus could not help laughing at the jest; and he asked 
what kind of a. man this young prince was? Democratesi a 

• A temple of Mineira. 
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LacedmnomtB exile, aatweredy*-^ If you dedm to do uxf 
thing aeainst the Spartans, you must do it quicKly, before me 
spurs of this oockerel be ^wn.'' 

CleomeneSy with, a few horse, and three hundred foot, was 
now posted in Arcadia. The ephori, apprehensive of a war, 
commanded him home^ and he obeyea; but finding that, in 
eonsequence of this retreat, Aratus had taken Caphyae, they 
ordered him to take the field again. Cleomenes made himself 
master of Methydrium, and rdvaged the territories of Argos; 
Whereupon the Achseans marched against him with twenty 
thousana foot and a thousand horse, under the command of 
Aristomachus. Qleomenes met him at Palantium, and offered 
him battle; but Aratus, intimidated by this instance of the 
young prince's spirit, dissuaded the general from engaging, 
and retreated. This retreat e3q>osed Aratus to reproa<% 
among the Achaeans, and to scorn and contempt among; th^ 
Spartans, whose army consisted not of more than five ihou« 
sand men. Cleomenes, elevated with this success, began to 
talk in a higher tone among the people, and bade them remem* 
her an expression of one of their ancient kings, who said,—* 
^ The Lacedsemonians seldom inquired the number of Iheir 
enemies, but the place where they could be found." 

After this he went to the assistance of the Eleans, against 
whom the Acha^iis had now turned their arms. He attacked 
the latter at Lycseum as they were upon the retreat, and put 
them entirely to the rout; not only spreading terror through 
their whole army, but killing grea:t numbers, and making 
many prisoners. It was even reported among the Greeks thw 
Ara&s was of the number of the slain. * Aratus, availing him- 
self in the best' manner of the opportunity, with t^e troops tiiat 
attended him in his flight, marched immediately to Mantinea, 
and coming upon it by surprise, took it, and secured it for.the 
Achaeans. 

The Lacedemonians, g^reatly dispirited at this loss, opposed 
Cleomenes in his inclination for war. He therefore betnoucht 
himself of calling Archidamus, the brother of Agis, from Mes- 
sene, to whom, in the other family, the crown belonged ; for he 
imagined that the power of the ephori would not be so formi- 
dabfe when the kingly government,, according to the Spartan 
cbnstitution, was complete, and had its proper weijght m the 
scale. The party that had put Aeis to death, perceiving this, 
and dreading vengeance from Archidamus, if he should be esta- 
blished on the throne, took this method to prevent it: — ^They 
joined in inviting him to come privately to Sparta, and even 
assisted him in hia return; but they assassinated him immedi- 
ately after. Whether it was against the consent of Cleomenes, 
as rhylarchus thinks, or whe&er his friends persuaded him to 
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abandon that tmham)y prince, we cannot take upon us to say. 
The greatest part ot th^ blame, however, fell upon those friendSi 
who, if he gave his consent, were supposed to have teamed him 
into it 

By this time he. was resolved to carry his intended changes 
into immediate execution ; and, therefore, he bribed the ephori 
to permit him to renew the war* He gained also many 'others 
by. the. assistance of his mother Cratesiclea, who liberally sup- 
nlied him with money, an^l joined in his schemes of glory. 
Nay, it is said, that though disinclined to marry again, for her 
aon^s sake she accepted a man who had great interest and au- 
thority among the people. 

One of his iSr^t operations was the going to seize Leuctra, 
which is a place within the dependencies pf Megalopolis. The 
Achaeans hastened to its relief under the command of Aratus; 
and a battle was fought under the walls, in which part of the 
Lacedaemonian army was beaten. But Aratus stopping the 
pursuit at a defile which was in the way, Lysiadas* the Me- 
ealopolitan, offended at the order, encouraged the cavalry un- 
der nis command to pursue the advantages they had earned ; 
by which means he entangled them amone vineyards, ditches, 
and other enclosures, where they were torced to break their 
ranks, and fell into sreat disorder. Cleomenes seeing his op- 
portunity, commanded the Tarentines and Cretans to.Tall upon 
them: and Lysiadas, after great exertions of valour, was de- 
feateo and slain. The Lacedaemoniaiy^ thus encouraged, re- 
turned to the action with shouts of ioy, and routed the whole 
Achasan army. Afler a considerable carnage, a truce was 
rranted the survivors, and they were permitted to bury their 
dead; but Cleomenes ordered the body of Lysiadas to be 
brought to him. He clothed it in. robes of purple, and put a 
crown upon its head; and in this attire he sent it to the gates 
of Megalopolis. Thi^ was that Lysiadas who restored liberty 
to the city in which he was an absolute prince, and united it 
to the Achaean league. 

Cleomenes, greatly elated with this victory, thought, if mat- 
ters were once entirely at his disposal in Sparta, the Achaeans 
would no longer be able to stand oefore him. For this reason, 
he endeavoured to convince his father-in-law, MegistonoHs, 
that the yoke of the ephori ought to be broken, and an eauai 
division of property to be made; by means of which equality 
Sparta would resume her ancient valour, and once more rise 
to the empire of Greece. Megistonous complied, and the king 
then took two or three other friends into the scheme. 

About that time one of the ephori had a surprising dream 

* In ib«) text it ii Lydiadas ; bat Pcdybhw oaUi him h^fwdoM; so doei 
PIntarch in another IdliiGe. 
Vol. IV.-i—B 
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as he slept in the temple of Pasiphaa. He thought that* in 
the court where the ephori used to«6it for the despatch of bu- 
siiiess, four chairs were taken away, and only Qneleft And 
as he was wondering at the chan^^e, he heard a voice from the 
sanctuary, which said, — *^ This is best fgt Sparta.'^ The ma- 
gistrate related this vision of his to Cleomenes, who at first 
was greatly disconcerted, thinking that some suspicion had led 
him to sound his intentions. But when he found that there 
was no fiction in the case, he was the more confirmed in his 
purpose; and taking with him such of the citizens as bethought 
most likely to oppose it, he marched aeainst Heraea and Alsaea, 
two cities belbngmjg to the Achaean league, and took them. 
After this, he laid in store of provisions at Orchomenus, and 
then besieged Mantinea. At fast he so harassed the Lacedae- 
monians, by a variety of long marches, that most of them de- 
sire'd to be left in Arcadia, and he returned to Sparta with the 
mercenaries only. By the way he communicated his design 
to such of them as he believed most attached to his interest, 
and advanced slowly, that he might come upon the ephori as 
they were at supper. • 

When he approached the town, he sentJEuryclidas before 
him to the hall where those magistrates used to sup, upon pre- 
tence of his being charged with some message relative to the 
army. Htb was accompanied by Thericipn and Phoebis, and 
tv^o other young men who had been educated with Cleomenes, 
and whom the Spartans call Samothracians,* These were at 
the head of a small party. While EurycUdas was holding the 
ephori in discourse, the others ran upon them with their drawn 
swords. They were all slain but Agesilaus, and he was then 
thought to have shared the same fate, for he was the first man 
that lell ; but in a little time be conveyed himself silently out 
of the room, and crept into a little building which was the 
temple of Fear. This temple was generally shut up, but then 
happened to be open. When he was got in, he immediately 
barred the door. The other four were despatched outright; 
and so were above ten more who came to their assistance. 
Those who remained cjuiet, received no harm ; nor were any 
hindered from departing the city. Nay, Agesilaus himself 
was spared, when ne came the next day out of the temple. 

The Lacedaemonians have not only temples dedicated to 

* All the commeDtators agree that lento^aaiiu is a corniptibo. Palmerius 
proposes to read TTu^Kif, Pythians. So at Sparta they called two persons 
whom the king sent to coofiult the oracle of ApoUo, and who used to eat at 
the kind's table. But Ilu^iBt is yery distant in sound from Sajio^Mos. The' 
editor of the former Enjg^lish translation proposes, by no means nnhappilv, to 
read 6w>^frta,sy which is synonymous to cmwoK^* Proper regard ougnt to 
be paid, too, to the conjecture of Bryan and Du Soul, who offer us Sauavrofai. 
This \ignifirs peraom who give the ngnal ofhatUe^pr€tfect$^ gtneraU, 
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FsAR, buf alaa to Death, to Lattohteb, and many of the 
passions. Nor do they pay hbm^e to Jfexr, as one of the 
noxious and destroying demons, But they consider it as the 
best cement of society. Hence it was, tnat the ephori, (as 
Aristotle tells us,^ when they entered upon their office, caused 
proclamation to oe made,^ that the people should shave their 
upper lip, and be obedient' to the laws, mat they might not be 
under tne necessity of having recourse to severity. As for 
the shaving of the upper lip, in my opinion, all the design of 
that injunction is, to teach me youth obedience in the smallest 
matters. And it seems to me, that the ancients did not think 
that valour consists in the exemption from fear; but, on the 
conb^ary, in the fear of reproacn, and the dread of infamy. 
For those who .stand most in fear of the law, act with the 
greatest intrepidity against the enemy, and they who 'are 
most tender of their reputation, look with the least concern 
upon odier dahgers. Therefore, one pf the poets said well, — 

Ingenuous shame resides With fear. 

Hence Homer makes Helen say to her father-in-law, Pria- 
mus, — 

. BefoK* thy presence, father, I appear 

With conscious shame and revetestia) fear.— Pope. 

And, in another place, he says, the Grecian troops 

With fear and silence on their chieft attend. 

For reverence, in vulgar minds, is generally the concomitant 
of fear. And, therefore, the Lacedaemonians placed the tem- 
ple of Fear near tlie hall where the ephon used to eat, to 
show that their authority was nearly equal to the regal. 
• Next day Cleomenes proscribed eighty of the citizens, whom 
he thought it necessary to expel ; and he removed all the seats 
of' the ephori except one,, in which he designed to sit himself, 
to hear pauses, antf despatch other business. Then he assem- 
bled the people, in order to explain and defend what he had 
done. His speech was to this effect: — ^^ The administration 
was put by Lycurgus in the hands of the kings and the senate; 
and Sparta was governed by them a long timC;, without any 
occasion for other magistrates. But, as the Messenian war 
was drawn out to a great length, and the kings, having the 
armies to command, had not leisure to attend to the decision 
of causes at home, they pitched upon some of their friends to 
be left as their deputies for that pur{>ose, under the title of 
ephori f orirvipectorsi At first they behaved as substituted and 
servants to the kings; but, by little and little, thev got the 
power into their own hands, and insensibly erected their office 
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into at) independent magistrMy.* A proof of this i* a eualom 
which has ootained till this timei that when the ephari sent for 
the kine, he refused to hearken to the first and seopnd message, 
and did not attend them till they sent a third. Asteropus 
was the first of the ephori who raised their oflSce to that height 
of authority, many ages after their creation. While they kept 
within the Wmds ot moderation^ it was better to.endure than 
to remove them; but when, by their usurpations, they de- 
stroyed the ancient form of government, when they deposed 
some kings, put others to dea% without any form of trial, and 
threatened those princes who desire to see the divine constitu-* 
tion of their country in its original lustre, they became abso* 
lutely insupportable. Had it been possible, without the shed- 
ding of blood, to have exterminated those pests which they 
had' introduced into Lacedasmon; such as luxury, superfluous 
expense, debts, usury, and tfiosemore ancient evils, poverty 
and riches, I should then have thought myself Uie happiest of 
kings. In curing the distempers of my country, I should have 
been considered as the physician whose lenient hand heals 
without giving pain. But ^r what necessity has obliged me 
to do, I have me authority of Lycurgus, who, though neither 
king nor niagistrate, but only a private man, took upon him to 
act as a king,t and appeared publicly in arms. The con^- 
quence of which was, that Charilaus, the reigning prince, in 
great consternation, fled to the altar. But being a mild and 
patriotic king, he soon entered into the designs of Lycurgus, 
and accepted his new form of government Therefore, the 
proceedings of Lycurgus are an evidence that it is next to im- 
possible to new-model a constitution, without the terror of an 
armed force. For my own part, I have applied that remedy 
with great moderation; onlV ridding myself of such as op- 
posed the true interest of Lacedsemon. Among the rest, I 
shall make a distribution of all the lands, and clear the people 
of their debtis. Among the strangers, I shall select isome* of 
the best and ablest> that they may be admitted citizens of 
Sparta, and protect her with their arms: and that we may no 
longer see Laconia a prey to the ^tolians and Ill3rrian8 for 
want' of a sufficient number of inhabitants concerned for its 
defence." 

When he had finished his speech, he was the first' to surren- 
der his own estate into the public stock. His father-in-law, 

* Wheo the authority of the IdngB was g^rown too eDormout, Hieopompui 
foand it necessary to curb it, by the imtitutioD of the ephoru But they were 
not, u OleomeiietiayB they were, in their firiteBtabliahment,ininiBten to Um 

fclllffS. 

t Lycnrffoi never amuned or aspired to regal authority : and Cleoibenea 
mentions this only to take offdM odium firom nimieiil 
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Megistonods, and his other friends, followed his example. 
The rest of the citizens did the same; and then the land was 
divided. He even assigned lots for each of the persons whom 
he had driven into exile; and declared that they should all be 
recalled when tranquillity had once more.taken place. Having 
filled up the number of citizens out of the best of the inhabi- 
tants ot the neighbouring countries, he raised a body of four 
thousand foot, whom he tausht to use the two-handea pike in^ 
stead of the javelin, and to hold their shields by a hanale, and 
not by a ring, as before. Then he applied himself to the edu- 
cation pf the youth, and formed them with all the strictness of 
Lacedaemonian discipline; in the course of which he was much 
assisted by Sphaerus. Their schools of exercise, and their re- 
fectories, were, soon brought into that good order which they 
had of old; some being reduced to it oy compulsion, but the 
createst part coming yoluniarily into that noble training pecu- 
liar to Sparta. However, to prevent any offence that might 
be taken at the name of monarchy, he made his brother Eucli- 
das his partner to the throne : and this was the only time that 
the Spartanf had two kings of the same family. 

He observed that the Achaeans, and Aratus, the principal 
man among them, were persuaded that the late change had 
brought the Spartan affairs into a doubtful and unsettled state; 
and uiat he would not auit the city while it was in such a fer- 
ment. He, therefore, tnought it would have both its honour 
and utility, to show tiie enemy how readily his troops would 
obej him. In conseauence ot which he entered the Merailo- 
politan territories, wnere he spread desolation, and made a 
very considerable booty. In one of his last marches he seized 
a company of comedians who were on the road from Messene: 
upon which he built a stage in the enemy's country; proposea 
a prixe of forty minas to tne best performer, and spent one day 
in seeing them. Not that he set any great value on such di- 
versions, but he did it by way of insult upon the enemy, to 
show his superiority by this mark of contempt: for, among 
the Grecians and royal armies, his was the only one which had 
not a train of players, jugglers, singers, and dancers, of both 
sexes. No intemperance or buffoonery, no public shows or 
fSMsts, except on tne late occasion, were ever seen in his camp. 
The young men passed the greatest part of their time in the 
exercises, and the old men in teaching them. The hours of 
leisure were amus^ with cheerful discourse, which had all the 
smartness of laconic repartee. This kind of amusement had 
those advantages which we have mentioned in the Ufe of Ly- 
curgus. 

The king himself was the best teacher. Plain and simple 

Vol.. iv: S 
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in his equipas;e and diet, assuming no manner of pomp above 
a common citizen, he set a glorious example of sobriety. 
This was no small advantage to his affairs in Greece. When 
the Greeks addressed themselves to other kings, they did not 
so much admire their wealth and magnificence, as execrate 
their pride and spirit of ostentation, their difficulty of access, 
and harshness ot behaviour to all who had business at their 
courts. But when they applied to Cleomenes, who not only 
bore the title, bu,t had all tne great qualities of a king, they saw 
no purple or robes of state, no rich carriages, no gauntlets of 
pages or door-keepers to b6 run. Nor had they their answer, 
after ffreat difficulties, from the mouth of secretaries;* but they 
foundnim in an ordinary habit, ready to meet them, and offer 
them his hand. He received them with a cheerful counte- 
nance, and entered into their business with the utmost ease and 
freedom. This engaging manner gained their hearts; and they 
declared he was the only worthy descendant of Hercules. 

His common supper was short and truly laconic. There 
were only couches for three people; but when he entertained 
ambassadors or strangers, two more couches wei% added, and 
the table was a little better furnished by the servants: not that 
any curious desert was added: only the dishes were larger, 
and the wine more generous: tor he blamed one of his friends 
for setting nothing liefore strangers but the coarse cake and 
black broth, which they eat in their common refectories: — 
^* When we have strangers to entertain," he said, " we need 
not be such very exact LacedsBmonians.^' After supper, a 
three-legged standt was brought in, upon which were placed a 
brass:( bowl full of wine, two silver pots that held about a pint§ 
and a half a-piece, and a few cups of the same metal. Such of 
the guests as were inclined to drink, made use of these vessels, 
for the cup was not pressed upon any man against his will. 
There was no music, or other extrinsic amusement; nor was 
any- such thing wanted; He entertained his company very 
agreeably with his own conversation;- sometimes asking ques- 
tions, and sometimes telling stories. His serious discourse 
was perfectly free from moroseness, and his mirth from petu- 
lance and rusticitv. The arts which other princes used of 
drawing men to their purpose, by bribery and corruption, he 
looked upon as both iniquitous and impolitic: but to engage 
and fix people in his interest by the charms of conversation^ 
witliout traud or guile, appeared to him an honourable method. 

In .the text it n rpawiariov, by bilkU; but probably it should be read 
TpttiiManov, tecretanieSf there being no instances m antiquity that have come 
to our knowledge, of ansirers in writing to a personal apphcafion. 
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and worthy of a king. For he thought this the true difference 
between a hireling and a friend, that the one is gained by mo- 
ney, and the other by an obliging behaviour. 

The Mantineans were the first who applied for Kis assist- 
ance. They admitted him into ttieir city in the ni^t; and 
haying, wiUi his help, expelled the AcnaBan garrison, put 
themselves under his protection. He re-established their laws 
and ancient form of government and retired the same day to 
Teffea. From thence he fetched a compass through Arcadia, 
ana marched down to Pherae in Achaia; intending by this 
movement either to bring the Achaeans to a battle, or make 
them look upon Aratus in a mean light for giving up the 
country, as it were, to his destroying sword. 

Hyperbatas was indeed general at that time, but Aratus had 
aU the authority. The Acnaeans assembled their forces, and 
encamped at DvmaeaB** near Hecaiombaeum; upon which Cleo- 
menes marchea up to them, though it was thought a rash step 
for him to take post between Dymaeae, which belonged to the 
enemy, and the Achaean camp. However, he boldly chal- 
lenged the Achaeans, and indeed forced them to battle, in 
which he entirely defeated them, killed great numbers upon 
the spot, and took many prisoners. Lango was his next ob- 
ject, trom which he expelled an Achaean garrison, and then 
put the town into the hands of thei Eleans. 

When the Achaean affairs were in this ruinous state, Ara- 
tus, who used to be general every other year,t refused the 
command^ though they pressed him strongly to accept it But 
certainly it was wrong, when such a storm was raging, to quit 
the helm, and leave the direction to another. The first de- 
mands of Cleomenes appeared to the deputies} of the Achae- 
ans moderate enoUgh ; afterwards he insisted on having the 
command himself. In other matters, he said, he shoula not 
differ with them, for he would restore them both the prisoners 
and their lands. The Achaeans agreed to a pacification on 
these conditions, and invited Cleomenes to Lema, where a ge- 
neral assembly of their state was to be held. But Cleomenes 

* Fotybius calls it Dymss. 

tEvodw vap* cviovTov «i Tparrfytiv.t The former English traDslator renders 
tluB, who tued to continue general two years together; and Dacier to the same 
sense, qtd avoU aceoutumed'etre capUaine^Mral tout let deux atu. But 
ttey are both under a great mistake ; rap* eviauwv does certainlv signify emry 
otker year. So in Polyhius, wapaTeuapmiv^'mu^av, every fourth day; and in 
Aristoue, vapa lAtiva rpirov, every third month, 

t The two French translators, and ihe Eoglish one employed by Tonson, 
dttnee tuvpia here into sfurpia, without any necessity, or pretence of autho- 
rity lor it We do not see why Cleomenes might not. in the first conditions 
he propoaed^ possibly demand something less of tbe AcnaBan than their allow- 
ing him to he commander-in-chief ana gorernor of all Greece. 
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hastening his march too much, heated himaelfi and then Teiy 
imprudently drank cold water; the consequence of which wasL 
that he threw up a great quantity of blood, and lost the use of 
his speech. He, therefore, sent the Achsans the most respect- 
able of the prisoners, and putting ofif the meeting, retired to 
Lacedaemon. 

This ruined the affairs of Greece. Had it not been for this, 
she might have recovered out of her present distress, and have 
maintained herself against the insolence and rapaciousness of 
the ^f acedonians. Aratus either feared or distrusted Cleome- 
nes, or envied his unexpected success. He thought it intoler- 
able that a young man, newly sprung up, should rob him at 
once of the honour and power which he had ft>een in posses* 
sion of for three-and-thirty years, and come into a govern- 
ment which had been growing so long under his auspices. Foi 
this reason, he first tried what his interest and powers of per- 
suasion would do to keep the Achauins from closing with 
Cleomenes ; but they were prevented from attending to him 
by their admiration of the great spirit of Cleomenes, and 
their opinion that the demands of the Spartans were not un- 
reasonahle, who only desired to bring Peloponnesus back to 
its aiicient model. Aratus then undertook a thing Which 
would not have become any man in Greece, but in fiim was 
particularly dishonourable, and unworthy of all liis former 
conduct, both in the cabinet and the field : — ^He called Anti- 
ffonus into Greece, and filled Peloponnesus with Macedonians, 
ttiough in his youth he had expelled them, and rescued the 
eitadel of Corinth out of their hands. He was even an enemy 
to all kings, and was equally hated by them. Antigonus, in 
particular, he loaded with a thousand reproaches, sn aj^)ean 
from the writings he had left behind him.* He boasts that 
he had encountered and overcome innunierable difficulties, in 
order to deliver Athens from a Macedonian garrison ; and yet 
he brought those very Macedonians^ armed as thej were, into 
his own country, into his own house, and even into the wo- 
men's apartment At the same time, he could not bear that a 
Spartan king, a descendant of Hercules, who wanted only to 
restore the ancient policy of his country^to correct its broken 
harmonv, and bring it back to the sober Doric tone which Ly- 
corgus nad given it;t he could not bear that such a prince 
should be declared general of the Sicyonians and Tricc8eans4 

* Aratiifl wrote a history of the Achasans, and of hia own condtict. 

t The music, like the arokitectvre d the Doriaoi, was rajMuku ble tbt its 
simplicity. 

t This probably ihooM be Tritwisi TritaM was a citv c^ Pbocia, u»4 
cooiDreheadod in (be kagD o ; but Tricot^ which was in Tliesssdjr, omili 
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WhSiB be avoided the coarse ealie and &e sbort cloak^ and 
what he thought the greatest grievance in the whole system 
of Cleomenesy the abokshing of riches^ and the making povert}r 
a more ad^portable thing, he made Achaia traekle to.the dia- 
dem and purple of Macedonians, and of Asiatia grandees. To 
shun the a[mearance of submission to Cteomen^,*he offered 
saerifiees to uie diYinity of Antieonus^ andy.witlx a garland on 
hia head, wangpssans in honpdr oT a rotien Macedonian. Thesd 
things WQ say oot iAaccuAttion of Aratus^ (for In many Ve- 
^leeta he waa a great mad, and worthy of Greece;) we mean 
only td point out, with compassion, the weakness 6f human 
natur^y which, in dispositions the best formed to virtue, can 
produce no excellence without some taint of impeif ection. 

^Ytlea the Achae^ois assembled again, at Ai^s^ and Cleo>- 
menes came* down from T^gea to meet them, the Greelcs enter* 
tained great hopes of peace. But Aratus, who had already 
settled file principal pQints with Antigdnus, fearing that Cleo- 
men^ either by jus ol^Jiging manner pf . treating, or by forcey 
would gain all he wanted of tiie people, liroposeS, — ^ l%2^he . 
should take three hundred hostages for Che security of his per** 
son, and enter the town alone ; oi". if h6 did not aj^prove of 
that proposal, should cdme'to the place of exercise without the 
wall9, called Cytlarabium^ and* treat theae at the head of hia 
army/' < CleOmenes remonstrated that these proceedings were 
veiqp^ nniust He saidy^-^^ They should have made him theto 
propoaafs at .first, an^d not now, whep he was come tO their 
gates, distrust and shut, him put ■ ' He, therefore, wrQte to the 
Achseans a letter on this subject, almost filled with complaints 
of Arattus; and the applications of Aratus to. the-people were 
little more than invectives against the king of Spai^ The 
consequence of this was, that the latter quickly retired, and 
sent a herald tQ declare . war against the Achsans. This he« 
raid, according to Aratus^ was sent not to Argos, but to ^gi-^ 
um,t in order that the Achaeans might be entirely unprepared. 
There were- at this time great commotions among we mem- 
bers of the Achasan league, and manv towns were ready to (all 
off: for ^e cpmmon f>eopIe hoped for an equal distribution of 
lands, and to have their uebts cancelled *» while the better sort, 
in general, were displeased atfAratus, and some of them highly 
provoked at hia^ hrin^ng the Macedonians into Peloponnesus. 

l^ncourauged by these misunderstandings, Cleomenes entered 
A(^a; w£ere he first took Pellene by surprise, and dislodged 
the Achaean garrison. Afterwards he maoe himself master of 

* From CyUarbuB, the son of Sthenelus. 

t This wv a inaritinie town of Achaia on the Coriathian Bay. — ^The inten- 
tioD of Cteomeoes wa^ to take it by flvrpriie, Mbra UM.innbitaBta ooold 
lBTeifit«iii0moeoftbe«rar. ' , ' * 

Vol. IV. C &• 
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Pheneum and Penteleum * As the Achaeans were apprehensive 
of a revolt at Corinth and Sicyon, they sent a body of cavalry 
and some mercenaries from Argos, to guard gainst any n^ea* 
sures tending that way^ and went themselves to celebrate the 
Nemean games at Argos. Upon this, Cleomeries hoping, what 
really proved the case, that^ if he could come suddenly upon 
the city, While it was filled with multitudes assembled to par- 
take of the diversions, be should throw all. into the greatest 
confusion, marched up to the walls by night/^d 8ei2;ed the 
quarter called Aspis, which lay above the liieatre, Lotwith- 
standing its difficulty of access. This struck diem with' such 
terror, mat not a man thought of making any resistance : they 
agreed to receive a garrison, and gave twenty of the citizens as 
hostages'for their acting as allies to Sparta, and following the 
standard of Cleonienes as their ^neraL 
. This action added ^eatly to me fame and authority of that 
prince : for the ancient kings. of Sparta, with all their endea- 
vours, could never fix Argos in .theii: interest; and Pyrrhus, 
one of the ablest generals in the world, though he. forced his 
way into the town, could not hold it, but lost his life in the at- 
tempt, aiid had ereat part of his army cut in pieces. . Hence 
the despatch and keenness of Cleomenes were the more ad- 
mired ; and they who before had laughed at him for declaring 
h6 would treiad in the steps of Solon and^ Lycurgus in the can- 
celling of debts, and in an equal division of property; weire 
now tuUy persuaded that he was the sole cause of sjl the 
change in tne spirit and success of the Spartans. ; In both re- 
spects they were so contemptible before, and so little able to 
help themselves, that the Etonians made an inroad into La- 
coma, and carried' off fifty thousand slaves. On which occa<- 
sion, one of the old Spartajis said, ^^ The enemy had done thenx 
a kindness in taking such a heavy char^ on their hands." 
Yet they had no sooner returned to their primitive customs 
and discipline, than, as if L^curg^s himself had restored his 
polity, and invigorated it with his presence, they had given 
the most extraordinary instances of valour and obedience to 
their magistrates, in raising Sparta to its ancient superiority 
in Greece, and recovering Peloponnesus. 

Cleonse and Phlilis* cam^ in the same tide of success with 
Argos. Aratus was then making an inquisition at Corinth in- 
to the conduct of such as were reported to be in the Lacedae- 
monian interest; but when the news of their late losses reached 
him^ and he found that the city was falling off to Cleomenes, 
and wanted to get rid of the Achaeahs,t iie was not a little 

*Towii8 betnreen ArgOB and .Corinth. 
. t In the printed text it ii Ax«iuv wrcoxcTuvai ^nJioftcMv, and the Latin and 
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alanned. In this confusion he could find no better expedient 
than that of callings the citizens, to council, and in the mean 
time, he stole away 'to the «itew A horse being ready for him 
there, he mounted and flecTto^Sicyon. ' The Cq^nthians were 
in teeh haste to pay their compliments to Cleomenes. that, 
Aratus tells us, they killed or spoiled all their horses. lie ac- 
quaints us also, that Oleomenes highly blamed the people Of 
Corinth for suffering him to escape. Nevertheless, he adds, 
that Megistonous came to him on the part of that prince, ana 
offered to ^ve him large sums if he would deliver up the cita- 
del of CcMinth, Yfhere lie had an Achaean garrison. He an- 
swered, — ^ That afiairs did ndtthen depencTupon him, but he 
must be governed by their circumstances." So Aratus him- 
self writes. . 

Cleomenes, in his march from Argos, added the TrcBzenians, 
the Epidaurians, and Hermionians^ to the number of his friends 
and allies, and then went to. Corinth, and drew a line of cir- 
€omvallation about the citadel, which the Ac^seans refused to 
surrenden However, he sent for the friends and stewards of 
Aratus, and ordered them to take care of his house and effects 
in that city. He likewise sent again to that general- bv Trity- 
malus the Messenian, and proposed that the citadel should be 
garrisoned half wi(h Aohaeans and. half with Lacedaemonians ; 
offering, at the same time, to double the pension -he had from 
Ptolemy king ojT Egvpt As Aratus, instead of accepting 
these conditions, senthis son and other hostages to Antigonus, 
and persuaded thQ Achasans to give orders mat the citadel of 
Corin& ^ould be put in the hands of that prince^ Cleomenes 
immediately ravaged the territories of Sicyon, and, in pursu- 
an<^ ef a decree of the Cprinthians, seized on the whole estate 
of Aratus. After Antieonus had passed Gerania.* with a 
mat army, Cleomenes mought it more advisable to lortify the 
Onaean mountains^t than the Jlsthmus, and by the advants^ of 
hb post to* tire out the Macedonians, .rather than hazard a 
pitched 'battle with a veteran phalanx. * Antigonus was greatly 
perplexed at this plan of operations; for he had neither laid in 
a sufficient (quantity of provisions, nor could he easily force the 
pass by which Cleomenes had sat doivn. He attempted one 

Pfench translator8.bave followecl it, rendering it to this Bcnsc, and the Achce^ 
ana vfere hademtig kome : bat two manuscripti give us. ^luvnv, which is to 
be referred to iroxtv, before; and with the former English translator, we 
choose to follow that reading. 

* A moontain between Megara and.Qorinth. 

t T\aB range of mountains extends frod^ the Scironian rocks, on the road 
to Attica, as far as .mount Cithseron.— Sfrofr. 1. ni. They were called 
opi'avcia, the Mountains of Asses. 
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night^indoed, to get into Peloponnesus by the port of Leehe- 
um,* but was repulsed with loss, 

Cleomenes was much encouraged with this success, and hi« 
troops went tg ttieir evening^s relreahnient with pleasure. An- 
tigonu^t on the other hand, was extremely dispirited; for he 
saw himself in so troublesome a situatibn^ that it was scarc^ 
possible to find any resources whidi were not extremely diffi- 
cult At last he determined to move to the promontory of 
HersBum, and from thence to transport his, troops in boats to 
Sicyon; but that required a great deal of time, and very consi- 
derable preparations. However, the eveniug after, some of 
the friends of Aratus arrived from Ar^s by sea, being sentto 
acQuaint him that the Argives were revolting from Cleomenes, 
ana purposed to invite him to that city, Aristotle wa^s the au- 
thor of the defection ; and he had found no great difiBculty in 
persuading the people into it, because Cleomenes had not can- 
celled their debts, as he had given them room to hope. Upon 
this, Aratus, w^th fifteen hundred men, whom he had firom 
Anti^nus, sailed to Epidaurus. But Aristotle, not waiting 
for him, assembled the townsmen, and, with, the assistance oT 
. TimoxenuQ and a party of Achaeans from Sicyon, attacked 
the citadel. 

. Cleomenes getUng intelligence of this about the second 
watch of the night, sent for Mesistonoils, and in an angry tone, 
ordered him to the relief of Argos : for. he it was who hm 
principally undertaken foif the obedience of ihe Argives, and, 
oy that means, prevented the expulsion of such as were sus- 
pected. . Having despatched Megistonods upon this business, 
the Spartan prince watched the motions of Antigonus^ and en- 
deavoured to dispel the f<^ars of the Corinthians, assuring them 
it was no great tiling that had happened at Argos, but only «i 
inconsiderable tumult MegistonoQs got into Argos, and was 
slain in a skirmish there; the garrison were hard pressed, and 
messenger after messenger sent to Cleomenes., Upon this he 
was afraid that the enemy, after they had m*ade themselves 
masters of Argos, would block up the passages against hii^y 
and then go and ravage Laconia at their pleasure, and besic^ 
Sparta itself, which was left witiiout defence. He therefore 
decamped from Corinth; the consequence of which was the 
loss ot the town ; for Antigonus immediately entered it, and 
placed a earrison there. In the mean time, Cleomenes having 
collected his forces, whirh were scattered in their march, at- 
tempted to scale the walls of Argos; but failing in that enter- 
prise, he broke open the vaults under the quarter called ttf«jw> 
gained an entrance that way, and joined nis garrison, which 

* One of the harbours of Corinth. 
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stiH lield out against the AehsMn^. Alfter this 'he took some 
other quarters of the dity by assault, and ordering the Cretan 
archers to ply their bows, cleared the streets of tiie enemy. 
fiat when he saw Antigonus descending with his infantry from 
the heights into the plain, and his cavSry already pounng in- 
to the city, he thought it impossible to^ maintain nis post He 
had now no other resource but to collect all his men, and re- 
tire along the walls, which he accordingly did without loss. 
Thus, after achieving the greatest things m a short sp^ce of 
time, and making himself master of admost all Peloponnesus 
in one campaign, he lost all in less time than he gained it; 
some cities immediately withdrawing from his alliance, iind 
others sarre&dering themselves not long after to Antigonus. 

Such was the ill success of this expedition. And what was 
no less a misfortune, as he was marching home, messengers 
from L«acedaemon met him in the evening near Tegea, and in- 
formed him of the death of his wife. His afiection and esteem 
for Agiatis was so great, that, amidst the current of his hap- 
piest success, he could not stay from her a whole campaign, 
not often repaired to Sparta. No wonder, then, that a young 
man, deprived of so beautiful and vinous a wife, was ex- 
tremely affected with the foss. Yet his sorrow did not debase 
the dignity of his mind. • He spoke in the' same accent; he 
preserved the same dress and look^ he gave his orders to his 
officers, and provided for the security of Tegea. 

Next morning he entered Lacedaemon ; and, after paying a 
proper tribute to ^ief at honfie with his mother and nis chil-^ 
mexxj he applied himself to the concerns of state. Ptolemy, 
king of. Egypt, agreed to furnish him with succours; but it 
was on co]|dition &at he sent him his moti»er and children as 
hostages. This circumstance he. knew not how to communi- 
cate to his mother; and he often attempted to mention it to 
W, but could not go forward. She began to suspect that 
there was something which he was afraid to open to ner; and 
she asked his friends what it might be. At last he ventured 
to tell her: upon which she laughed very pleasantly, and 
said, — ^ Was this the thing which you have so long hesitated 
to express? Why do not you immediately put us on board a 
ship, and send tnis carcass of mine where you think it may be 
of most use to Sparta, before age renders it good for nothings 
and sinks it into the ^ve?'' 

When every thing was prepared for the voyage,, they went 
bv land to Tenarus; the anpy conducting them to that pol*t 
OntesicleaL being on the point of taking ship, took Cleomenes 
alone into the temple of Neptune, where, seeing him in great 
emotion and concern, she threw her arms about him, and 
said^ — ^ King of Sparta, take care that when we go out, no 
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one perceive us weeping or doing any thing unworUiy that 
glorious place. This alone is in our power; the event is in the 
hands of God." After she had given him this advice, and 
composed her countenance, she went on board, with her little 
grandson in her arms, and ordered the pilot to put to sea as 
soon as possible. ^ ' 

Upon her arrival in 'Egypt, she understood that Ptolemy 
had received ambassadors irom Antigonus, and seemed to lis- 
ten to his proposals ; and, on the other hand, she wa^ inforafted 
that Cleomenes, thoueh invited hj the Achseans to a pacifica- 
tion, was afraid, on ner account, to put an end to the war, 
widiout Ptolemy's. consent In this diflSculty she wrote to 
her son, to desire him << to do what he thought most advanta- 
geous and honourable for Sparta^ and not, lor the sake of an 
old woman and a child, to live always in fear of Ptolemy.'* 
So great was the behaviour of Cratesiclea under adverse for- 
tune. 

After Antigonus had taken Tegea, and plundered On^ho- 
menus and Mantinea, Cleomenes, now shut up within the 
bounds of Laconia, enfranchised such of the helots as could pay 
five Attic minsB for thoir liberty. By this expedient he raised 
fifty talents; and having, moreover, armed and trained in the 
Macedonian manner two thousand of those "Ac/o^j, whom he 
designed to oppose to the Letuiczspides of Antigonus, he en- 
gaged in a great and unexpected enterprise. Megalopolis was 
at that time as great and powerful a city as Sparta. It* was 
supported, besides, by the Achseans and Antigonus, whose 
troops lay on each side of it Indeed, the Megalopolitans were 
Hie foremost and most eager of all the Achaeans in their appli- 
cation to Antigonus. This city, however, Cleomenes resolved 
to surprise ; for which purpose he ordered his men bo take five 
days' provisions, and led them to Sellasia, as if he designed an 
inroad into the territories of Argos. Put he turned short, and 
Entered those of Megalopolis; and, after having refreshed his 
troops at Rhoetium, ne marched, by Helicon,* direcUy to tiie 
object he had in view. When he was near it, he sent Fanteus 
before with two companies <Jf Lacedaemonians, to seize that 
part of the wall which was between the two towers, and which 
he understood to be the least guarded. He followed with the 
rest of his army at the common pace. Panteu^ finding not 
only that quarter, but great part of the wall without defence, 
pulled it down in some places, undermined it in others, and 
put all the sentinels to the sword. Wh^le he was thus em- 
ployed, Cleomenes came up, and entered the city with his 
forces, before the Megalopolitans knew of his approach. 

'^ Lubinus thinks it ought to be read HeUawm, there beinc no such place aa 
Hebcon ra Arcadia. 
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• They were no sooner apprised of the misfortune which had 
befallen them, than the greatest part left the city, taking their 
money and most valuable effects with them. The rest made a 
stand, and though they could not dislodge the enemy, yet their 
resistance gave their fellow-citizens opportunity to escape. 
There remained not above a thousand men in the town, all Uie 
rest having retired to Messene, with their wives and children, 
before there was any possibility of pursuing them. A consi- 
derable part even ot those who had armed and fought in de- 
fence of the city got off, and very few were taken prisoners. 
Of this number were Lysandridas and Thearidas, two persons 
of neat name and authority in Megalopolis. As they were 
such respectable men, the soldiers carried them before Cleo- 
menea Lvsandridas ho sooner saw Cleomenes than he thus 
addressed him: — ^* Now," said he, in a loud voice, because it 
was at a distance, " now, king of Sparta, you have an opportu- 
nity to do an action much more glorious and princely than the 
late one, and to acquire immortu honour. '^ Cleomenes, guess- 
ing at his aim, made answer, — ^^ You would not have me re- 
store you the town?** " That is the very thing," said Lysan- 
dridas, ^' I would propose. I advise you, by all means, not to 
destnry so fine a city, but to filLit with firm friends and faith- 
ful allies, by restoring the Megalopolitans to their country, and 
becoming the savidur of so considerable a people." Cleome- 
nes paused a while, and then replied, — ^^ This is hard to be- 
lieve; but be it as it will, let glory with us have always greater 
weight than interest" In consequence of this determination, 
he sent the two men to Messene, with a herald in his own 
name, to make the Megalopolitans an offer of their town, on 
condition that they would renounce the Achaeans, and declare 
themselves his friends and allies. 

Though Cleomenes made so gracious and humane a proposal, 
Philopceii^en would not suffer the Megalopolitans to accent it, 
or to quit the AchsBan league ;* but assuring them that the (ing 
of Sparta, instead of inclining to restore them their city, want- 
ed to get the citizens too into his power, he forced Thearidas 
and Lysandridas to leave Messene. This is that Philopoemen 
who afterwards was the leading man among the Achaeans, and 
(as we have related in his Lite) one of the most illustrious 
personages among the Greeks. 

Upon this news, Cleomenes, who hitherto had kept the 
houses and goods of the Megalopolitans with such care, that 
not the least thing was embezzled, was enraged to such a de- 
gree that he plundered the whole, sent the statues and pictures 

* Polybhis bestovri great and just eocomiuinB on this conduct of the Me- 
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to Sparta, and levelled the greatest and beat parts of the cil^ 
with the ground. After this he marched home again, being 
und^ some apprehensions that Antigonus and the Acheans 
would come upon him. They, however, made no motion to- 
wards it, &r thev were then holding a council at iBgium. 
Aratus mounted the rostrum on that occasion, where he wept 
a loi^ time with his robe before his £aM^e. They were all 
neatfy surprised, and desired him to speak. At last he said, — 
^M^alopolis 18 destroyed by Cleomenes." The Achaoans 
were astonished at so great and sudden a stroke, and the coun- 
cil immediately broke up. Antiecmus made great efforts to 
« to the relief of the place ; but as his troops assembled- slowijr 
from their winter-quarters, he ordered them to remain wSere 
4hey were, and marched to Argos with the forces he had with 



This made the second ^nteiprise of Cleomenes appear rash 
and desperate: but Polybius,^ on the contrary, informs us, 
that it was conducted with great prudence and foresight;, for 
knowing (as he* tells us) that the Macedonians were dispersed 
in winternquarters, and that Antigonus lay in Argos wil3ix>nly 
liis friends and a few mercenaries about him, he entered the 
territories of that city, in the persuasion, that either liie shame 
of suffering such^an inroad would provoke Antigonus to bat- 
tie, and expose him to a defeat; or that, if Ite dechned the com- 
bat, it would bring him into disrepute with the Argives. The 
event justified his expectation. When the people of Arsos 
saw their country laid waste, every thing that was valuable 
destroyed or carried off, they ran m great displeasure to Hie 
king's gates, and besieged them with clamour, bidding him 
either go out and fight, or else give place to his superiors. 
Antigonus, however, like a wise and able general, thought the 
censures of strangers no dismce in comparison of his quitting 
apiece of security, and rasnly hazarding a battle, and, tiiere- 
fore, he abode by his first resolutions. Cleomenes, in the 
mean time* marched up to the very walls, insulted his ene- 
mies, and, oefore he retired, spread' desolation at his pleasure. 

Soon after his return, he was informed that Antigonus was 
come to Tegea, with a design to enter Laconia on that side. 
Upon this emergency, he put his troops under march another 
way, and appeared again before Argos by break of day, ravag- 
ing dl the aajaoent fi3ds. He did not now cut down the corn 
with scythes and sickles, as people usually do, but beat it down 
with wooden instrumeiits in Hie form ol scimitar^, as if this 
destamction was only an amusement to his soldiers in tfaeir 
march. Yet, when they would have set fire to Cyllarabis, the 

* Pdybius, lib. zi. 



fdiool of exercise. He prerented it; refleetin^ thst the ruin of 
M^alopolis was dictated rather by passion man by reason* 

Antigonus immediately returned to* Ai^s, having taken 
care to place guards in all the passes of the mountains./ But 
CiecMnenes, as if he held him and his operations in the utmost 
eontempt) sent heralds to demand the Keys of Juno's temple, 
that he mi^t sacrifice to the goddess. After he had pleased 
himself wrdi this insult on his eneiny, and offered his sacrifice 
under the walls of the temple, which was fast shut .up, he led 
his troo^ off to Phlius. In ms march from thence he dislodged 
the garrison of Ologuntum, and then proceeded by Orchome- 
nus: by which means he kibt only inspired this people with 
fresn courage, but came to be conadered by the enemy as a 
most able general, and a man capable of the greatest underta* 
kin^: for, witii the strength of the single city, to oppose the 
whi^ power of the Maoeaonians and Peloponnesians, and all 
the treasures of the king ; and not only to ke^p Laconia ua* 
touched, but to carry devastation into the enemy^s country, 
were indications of no'common eenius and spirit 

He^ who first called money tne sinews of bfusinessj seems 
principally to have had respect to that of war. And Demades, 
when the Athenians called upon him to equip tbelr n^vy and 
set it out, though their treasury was very low, told them,— 
« They must thmk of baking bread before they Aought of an 
embarkation." It is also sajd, thatthe old Archidamus, at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when the allies desired 
that the quota of each should be determined, made answer, 
that '^ war cannot be kept at a set diet" And in this case we 
may justly say, that as.wrestiers, strengthened by long exer- 
cise, do at last tire out tiiose who have equal skill .and agility, 
but not the exercise; so Antigonus, coming to the war with 
▼ast funds, in process of time tired out and overcame Cleome- 
DCS. who could but in a very slender manner pay his merce- 
n«es, and give his Spartans bread. 

In all other respects the times favoured Cleomenes, Antigo* 
Atts being drawn home by the bad posture of his affairs: for in 
his absence the barbarians invaded and ravaged all Macedonia. 
The Ulyrians, in particular, descending with a great army from 
the north, harassed the Macedonians so much, that they were 
forced to send for Antigonus. Had the letters been brought a 
little before the battle, that general would have immediately 
departed, ^ind bidden the Achaeans a long farewell. But fortune, 
who loves to make the greatest affairs turn upon some minute 
circumstance, showed on this occasion of what consequence a 



moment of time may be.* As soon as the battle of Sellasxat 

* Plutarch bad this reflectioQ from PolybiuB. 

^ Folybius-lias girep a pcrtiGular aodonnt of this battle. Antifloaus bad 
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fought, and Cleomenes had lost his armjr and his city, 
messengers came to call Antigonus home. This was a ereat 
anravation of the Spartan king's misfortunes. Had be neld 
off and avoided an action only a day or two lohser, he would 
h^ve been under no necessity of fighting; and after the Mace- 
donians were gone, he might have made peace with the Achae- 
ans on what conditions he pleased. But such, as we said, was 
his want of money, that he had no resource but the sword ; and, 
therefore,, as Polybius informs us, with twenty thousand men, 
was forced to challenge thirty thousand. 

He showed himself an excellent eeneral in the whole course 
of the action; his Spartans behavea with great spirit, and his 
mercenaries fought not ill. His defeat was owing to the su- 

S^rior advantage the Macedonians had in their armour, and to 
e weight ana impetuosity of their /iAa2rtn:i?. ' 
PhylarchuS) indeed, assures us, it was the treachery of one 
of his officers that ruined the affairs of Cleomenes. Antigonus 
had ordered the lUyrians and Acarnaniaiis secretly to fetch a 
compass, and surround that wing whieh was commanded by 
Eucudas, the brother of Qleomenes, while he was marshalling ' 
the rest of his army. Cleomenes taking a view from an emi- 
nence of his sidversary's disposition, coiud not perceive where^ 
the lUyrians and Acamanians were posted, and began to fear 
they were designed for some such manoeuvre. He, therefore, 
called Damoteles, whose business it was to guard against any 
surprise, and ordered him to reconnoitre the enemy's rear with 
particular care, and form the best conjecture he could of the 
movements they intended. Damoteles, who is said to be 
bribed by Antigonus, assured him that ^^ he had nothing to fear 
from that quarter, for all was safe in the rear; nor was there any 
thing more to be done but to bear down upon the front" Cleo 
menes, satisfied with this report, attacked Antigonus. The 
Spartans charged with so much vigour, that they made the 
Macedonian phalanx give ground, and eagerly pursued their 
advantage for about five furlongs. The kmg tnen seeing Eu- 
clidas in the other wing quite surrounded, stopped, and cried out, 
— ^ Thou art lost, my dear brother ! thou art lost, in spite of all 
thy valour ! but great is thy example to our Spartan youth, and 
the songs of our matrons shall for ever record thee !"* 

twenty-eight thousand foot, and twelve hundred horse. The army of Cleo- 
menes consisted only of twenty thousand ; but it was advantageously posted. 
He was encamped on two mountains, which were almost inaccessible, and 
separated only oy a narrow defile. These he had fortified with strong nun- 
parts and a deep fosse; so th^t Antigopus, after reconnoitnAff his situatioo, 
did not think proper to attack him, but encamped at a small aistanoe on the 
plain. At length, for want of money and provisions, Cleamenes was forced to 
come to action, and was beaten. — Polyb. lib. xL • 
*He acted like a biave soldier, but not like a skilful officer. Instead of 
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Euclidas, and th^ wing he comtnanded, thus bei^g slain, the 
victors fell upon Cleomenes, who seeing his men ?h great con- 
fusion, and unable to maintain the fight, provided as well as he 
could for his own safety. It is said that ereat numbers of the 
mercenaries were killed: and that of six mousand Laoedsemo- 
nians no more than two hundred were saved. 

When he reached Sparta, he advised the citizens to receive 
Antigonus:— ^* For my pAi:,'' said he, " I am wiliinff either to 
live or to die, as the one or the other may be most for the in- 
terest of my country." Seeing Ae women run to meet the few 
brave men who had escaped with him, help to. take off their 
armour, and present them wM^ wine, he retired into^his own 
house. After the death of his wife, he had taken into his house 
a young woman, who was a native of Megalopolis, and free- 
born, but fell into his hands at the sack of the place. She ap* 
proached him, according to custom, with a tender of her ser- 
vices .on his return from the field. But though both thirsty 
and weary, he would neither drink nor sit down; he only lean- 
ed his elbow against a pillar, and his head upon it, armed as he 
was; and having rested a few momeptd, wnile he considered 
what course to take, he repaired to Gythium with his friends- 
There they went on board vessels providcfd for that purpose, 
and immediately put out to sea. . 

Upon the arrival of Antigonus,- Sparta surrendered. His 
behaviour to the inhabitants was mild and humane, and not un- 
suitable to the dignity of their republic; for he offered them 
no kind of insult, but restored to them their laws and polity ; 
and after having sacrificed to the gods, retired the third day. 
He was informed, indeed, that Macedonia was involved in a 
dangerous war; and that the barbarians were ravaging the 
country. Besides, he was in a deep consumption, and had a 
continual defluxion upon the lungs. However^ he bore up un- 
der his affliction, and wrestled with domestic wars, until a 
mat victory over, and carnage of the barbarians, made liim 
die more gforious. Phylarchus tells us, (and it is not at all 
improlmble,) 4hat he burst a vessel in his hmgs with shouting 
in the battle: thoush it passed in the schools, that, in express- 
in^is jov afler Sie victory, and crying out. — ^^ O glorious 
day!" he brought upra quantity of blood, and fell into a fever, 
of which he died. Thus much concerning Antigonus. 

From the isle of Cythera, where Cleomenes first touched, he 
sailed to another island called iEgialia. There he had formed 
a design to pass over to Cvrene, when one of his friends, naumed 
Therycion, a man of high and intrepid spirit on all occasions, 

' pouring upon tfte enemy from the heights, and retiring as he found it cooTe* 
nicDt, be stood still, and aufihied the Macedonians to cut off his retreat 
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and one w^ always indulg^ himself in a tofty and haughty 
turn of expflession. came privately to Cleomenes, and thus ad- 
dressed him: — ^ We have lost, my prince, the most glorious 
deathy which we might have founa in the hatUe;. though the 
world had heard us boast that Antigonus should never conquer 
the kine of Sparta till he had slain him* Yet there is another 
exit stin offered us by glory and virtue. Whither, then, are 
we so absurdly sailing; flying a death that is near, and seeking 
one that is remote? U it is not dishonourable for the descen- 
dants of Hereules to serve the successors of Philip and Alex- 
ander, why do not we save ourselves a long voyajje, by making 
our subiiUssion to Antigonus, who, in all probability, as much 
excels Ptolemy, as the Macedonians do the Egyptians? But if 
we do not choose to be governed by a man wno beat us in the 
field, why do we take one who never conquered us for our 
master? Is it that we may show our inferiority to two instead 
of one, by flying before Antrgonus, and then going to flatter 
Ptolemy i* Snail we say tiiat you ^ into Egypt for the sake 
of your mother? It will tie a glorious and nappy thing truly 
for her, to show Ptol^kny's wives her son from a king become 
a captive and an exile. • No ! while we are yet masters of our 
swords, and are yet in sight of Laconia, let us deliver our- 
selves from this miserable fortune, and make our excuse for 
our past behaviour to those brave men who fell for Sparta at 
Sellasia. Or shall we rather sit down in Egypt, and inquire 
whom Antigonus has left governor of Laceoaynon ?" 

Thus Therycion spoke, and Cleomenes made this answer:—- 
^ Dost thou think, then, wretch that thou art ! dost thou think, 
by running into the arms of death, than which nothine is more 
easy to find, to show thy courage and fortitude? And aost thou 
not consider that this flight is more dastardly than the former? 
Better men than we have given way to their enemies, being 
either overset by fortune, or oppressed by numbers. But he 
who gives out either for fear oflabour and pain, or of the opi- 
nions and tongues of men, falls a victim to his own cowardice. 
A voluntary cieath ought to be an action, not a retJWt from ac* 
tion: for it is an ungeR^*ous thing either to live or to die to 
ourselves.: All thiU thy expedient could possibly do, \^uld 
be only the extricating us from our present misfortunes, with- 
out answering any purpose either ot honour or utility. But I 
think neither thou nor I ought .to give up all hopes for our 
country. If those hopes should desert us, death, when we 
sedt for him, will ^ot be hard to find.'* Therycion made no 
reply; but the first opportunity he had to leave Cleomenes^ he 
walxed down to the shore, and stabbed himself. 

Cleomenes left ^gialia^ and sailed to Africa, where he was 
received by the king's oscers, and conducted to Alexandria. 
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When he was first introduced to Ptolemy/ that prince behaved 
to him with^afficiesnt kindness and humanity; but when, upon 
farther trial of him, he found what strengtii of understanding 
he had, and that his laconic and simple way of conversing 
was mixed with a rein of wit and pleasantry; when he saw 
that he did not, in any instance whatever, disnonour his royal 
birth, or crouch to fortune,- he began to take more pleasure in 
his discourse than in the mean sacrifices of complaisance and 
flattery. He gfeatly repented, too, and blushed at the thought 
of havine neglected such a man, and given him up to Anti- 
gonus, who, by conquering him, had acouired so much power 
and glory. He, therefore, encouraged him now with every 
mark of attention and respect, and promised to send him back 
to Greece with a fleet and sppply of money, to Te-e3tabli8h him 
in his kingdom. His present appointments amounted to four 
and twen^ talisnts by the year. Out of this he maintained 
himself and his friends in a sober and frugal manner, and be- 
stowed the rest in offices of humanity to such Greeks as had 
left Uieir country, and retired into Egypt 

But old Ptolemy died before he coula put his intentions in 
favour of Cleomenes into execution; ana the court soon be- 
coming a scene of debauchery, where women had the sway, 
the business of Cleomenes was neglected: for the kingt was 
so much corrupted with wine and women, that in his more 
sober and serious hours he wbuld attend to nothing but the 
celebifation of mysteries, and the beating a drum with nis royal 
hands about the palace; while the great afiairs of state were 
left to his mistress Agathoclea and her mother, and Oenanthes 
the infamous minister to his pleasures. It appears, however, 
that at first some use was maae of Cleomenes; Tor Ptolemv be- 
ing afraid of his brother Magas, who, through his mother's in- 
terest, stood well with the army, admittea Cleomenes to a 
consultation in his cabinet: the subject of which was, whether 
he should destroy his brother. All the rest voted for it, but 
Cleomenes opposed it strongly. He said^ — ^ The king, if it 
were possible, should have more brothers, for the greater se- 
curity of the crown, and the better management of afiairs.'* 
And when Sosibius, the king's principal favourite, replied,^— 
** That the mercenaries coula not be depended on, while Magas 
was alive," Cleomenesdesired them to give themselves no pain 
about that: " for," said he, "above three thousand of the mer- 
cenaries are Peloponnesians, who, upon a nod from me, will be 
ready with their arms. Hence Ptolemy, for the present, looked 
upon Cleomenes not only as a fast friend, but a man 4>f power; 
but his weakness afterwards increasing his timidity, as is c<Mn- 

* Ptoien)^ £tiierg«tM. t Ptdlemy Fliilopater. 
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men with people of little understanditijgi he began to plade his 
security in jealousy and suspicion. His minister were of the 
same stamp, and they considered Cleomenes as an object of 
fear^ on account of hie interest with the mercenaries; inso- 
much -that many w;ere heard to say, — ^' That he was a lion 
among a flock of sheep.'' • Such indeed, he seemed to be in 
court, where, with a suent seyerity of aspect, he obseryed all 
that passed. 

In these circumstances, he made no more applications for 
ship^ or troops: but being informed that Antigonus waft dead: 
that the Achaeans were engaged in war with the ^tolians; ana 
that affairs called «tron^ly for his presence, in the troubles and 
distractions that then reigned in Peloponnesus, he desired only 
a conyeyance thither for himself and his friends. Yet no man 
listened to him. The king, who spent his time in all kinds^f 
Bacchanalian reyels with women, could not possibly hear him. 
Sosibius, the prime minister, thought Cleomenes must proye a 
fonnidable and dangerous man, if he were kept in Egypt against 
his will : and that it was not safe to dismiss him, because of his 
bold and enterprising spirit; and because he had been an eye- 
witness to the distempered state of the kingdopi: for it was 
not in the power of money to mollify him. As the ox Apis, 
though reyelling, to all appearance', in eyery delight that he 
can desire, yet longs after the liberty which nature gaye him, 
wants to bound oyer the fields and. pastures at his pleasure, 
and discoyers a manifest uneasiness under the hanas of the 
priest who feeds him; so Cleomenes could not be satisfied 
with a soft and effeminate lif^; but, like Achilles, 

Consuming cares lay heavy on'his mind : 

In his black thoughts revenge and slaughter roll, 

And scenes of blood rise dreadful in his sonl. ^ Pope. 

While his affairs were in this posture, Nicagoras the Messe 
nian, a man who concealed the most rancorous hatred of Cleo 
menes, under the pretence of friendship, came to Alexandria. 
It seems he had formerly sold him a handsome piece of ground, 
and the king, either through want of money^ or his continual 
enga^ment in war, had neglected to pay him for it Cleo^ 
menes, who happened to be walking- upon the ouay, saw this 
Nicagoras just landing from a merchantman, ana saluting him 
with great kindness, asked, — ^^^'What business had brought 
him to Egypt?" Nicagoras returned the compliment with 
equal appearance of*friend^ip, and answered,^ — ^^f I am bring- 
ing some.fine war-horses for the kine.' ■ Cleomenes laughed^ 
and said, — ^^ I could rather haye wished that you had brought 
him some female musicians and pathics; for those are the cattle 
that the king'^ftt present likes best'' Nic^^goras, at that^time^ 
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ofily smiled; but a few days after he put Cleomenes in mind 
of the field he had sold him^and desired he might now he 
paid ; preteodingf — ^* that he would not hatve given him any 
trouble about it, if h^ had not found considerable loss in the 
disposal of his merchandise.'^ Cleomenes assured him, — 
*^ that he had nothing left of what the kings of Egypt had 
given him;" upon wnich, Nicagoras, in his disappointment, 
acquainted Sosibius with the joke upon the king. Sosibius re- 
ceived the information with pleasure; but being desirous to 
have something against Cleomenes that would exasperate Pto- 
lemy still more,Jie persuaded Nicasoras to leave a letter, as-, 
serting that " if . thelSpartan prince nad received a supplv of 
ships and men from the king of Egypt's bounty, he would nave 
made use of them in seizing Gyrene for himself." Kieagoras, 
accordingly, left the letter and set sail. Four days after, Sosi- 
bius caraned it to Ptolemy, as if just come to his hands; and 
having worked up the voung prince to revenge, it was resolved 
that Clepmehes snould have a large apartment assigned him, 
and be served there as formerly, but not sufiered to eoTout 

This was a great affliction to Cleomenes; and the following 
accident made his prospects still more miserable: — Ptolemy, 
the son of Chrys^rmus, who was an intimate friend of the 
king's, had all along behaved to Cleomenes with great civility: 
they seemed to like each other's company, atid were oijion 
some terms of confidence. Cleomenes, in tms distress desired 
the son of Chrysermus to come and speak to him. He came 
and talked to nim plausibly enough, endeavouring to dispel 
his suspicions, and to apologize for the king; but as he was 
ping out of the apartment, without observing that Cleomenes 
oUowfed him to the door, he gave the keepers a severe repri- 
mand, '^ for looking so carelessly after a wild beast, who, it he 
escaped, in all probability could be taken no more." Cleo- 
menes having neard this, retired before Ptolemy, perceived 
him, and acquainted his friends with it Upon this they all 
dismissed their former hopes, and- taking the. measures which 
anger dictated, they resolved to revenge themselves of Ptole- 
my's injurious and insolent behaviour, and then die as became 
Spartans, instead of waiting long for their doom in confine- 
ment, like victims fatted for the altar; for they thought it an 
insufferable thin^ that Cleomenes, after he had disdained to 
come to terms with Antigonus, a brave warrior, and a man of 
action, should sit expecting his fate from a prince who assumed 
the <^aracter of a priest ofCybele ; and wno, after he had laid 
^ide his drum, and was tired of his dance, would find another 
kind of sport ia putting him to death. 

After tney baa taken theit^resolution,- Ptolemy happi^ng 
to go to Cuiopus, they propagated a report^ that by the &ing^ 
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order Cleomenes was*t6 be released; and, as it was the ens- 
torn of the kings of Egypt to. send those to whom they de-. 
signed to extend such grace 'a supper, and other tokens of 
fhendship, the friends of Cleomenes made ample provision 
for the purpose, and sent it to the^te. By this strauLgem.the 
keepers were deceived ; for ftey imagined that the whole was 
senit by the king. Cleomeoes then offered sacriiice witl^^ a 
chaplet of flowers on his head, and afterwards sat down with 
his iriends to the bwiquet,. taking care that the keepers should 
have large portions to regale them» It is sslid that ne set about 
his enterprise sooner than he intended, beca«^ he found that 
one of the servants who was in the secret had been out all 
nig^ with his mistress. Fearing, therefore, that a discovery 
might be made about mid^day, while the intoxication of the 
preceding night still kept the guards fast aslew), he nut on his 
military tunic, having first opened the seam oi the left shoul- 
der, and rushed out sword in iiand^* accompanied by his friends, 
who wene thirteen 'm number, and accoutred in the same man- 
ner. 

One of them^ named Hippotas, though l^ime, at first was 
enabled} by the spirit of the enterprise, l»leep pace with theni ; 
but afterwards perceiving that they went ^(wver on his account, 
he desired them to kill mm, and not ruin the whole scheme by 
wai^g for a man who could do them no service. B^ gf>oi 
fottune' they found an Alexandrian leading a horse in the 
street; they topk it, and sei Hippotas upon it, and then moved 
swiftly through the streets, all tne way inviting the peoplc^to 
liberty. They" had just spirit enough left to praise and admire 
the bold attempt of Cleomenes, but not a man of them ven- 
tured to follow or assist him. 

Ptolemy, the son of Chrysermus,. happening to come out ol 
the palace, three of them telL upon him, and clespatched him. 
Another Ptolemy, who was governor of the city, advanced to 
meet them in his chariot: they attacked and dispersed his offi- 
cers and guards, and, dragging him out of the chariot, ptit him 
to the swprd; then they marcned to the citadel, with a design 
to break open the prison, and join the priscmers, who were AO 
small numoer, to tjneir party. But the keepers had prevented 
them by strongly barrfcading the gates. Cleomenes, thus dis- 
appointed again, roamed up and down the city; and he found 
that not a sinele man would join him^ but that all avoided him. 
as tiiey would avoid infection. 

He therefore stopped, and said to his friends,^-^* Jt is no 
wonder, that women govern a people who fly from liberty;*' 
adding, ^^ that he ho]^ they would all die m a manner that 
would reflect no dishonour npd» him or on their own achievc- 
ments.'^ Hippotas desired one of the younger men to des- 
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|Mttch him, ftud watt the first that felL AJterwardfl each of them, 
without fear or delay, fell upon his own sword, except Pan- 
teus, who was the first man that scaled the walls of Megalo- 
polis when it was taken by surprise. He was in the flower of 
nis age, remarkable for his beauty, and of a happier turn- than 
the rest of the youth for the Srartan discipline; which per- 
fections had siyen him a great share in the kind's regard ; and 
he now gave nim orders not to despatch himself till he saw his 
prince and all the rest ^breathless on the ground. Panteus 
.tried one after another with his da^er as they lay, lest some 
one should happen to be left with me in him. On pricking 
Cleomenes in the foot he perceived a contortion in his face* 
He therefore kissed him, and sat down bj him till the breath . 
was oiit of his body, and, then embi^uig the corpse, slew 
hims^ upon it 

Thus fell Cleomenes, after he had been sixteen years king 
of Sparta, and showed himself in all respects the great man. 
When the report of his death had sjH^aa over the city, Cra- 
tesiclea, thou^ a woman of superior fortitude, sunk under the 
weight of the calamity; she embraced thje children of Cleo- 
menes, and wept over them. The eldest of them, disengaging 
himself from her arms, got unsuspected to the top of thehouse, 
and threw himself down headbne. The child was not killed, 
but much hurt; and when they took him up, he loudly ex- 
pressed his mef and indignation that they would not suffer him 
to destroy himself* 

Ptolemy was no sooner informed of these thines, than he or- 
dered the Dody of Cleomenes to be flayed^ and nailed to a cross, 
and his children to be put to death, together with his mother, 
and the women her companions. Amongst these was the wife 
of Eanteus, a woman of great heauty, and a most majestic pre- 
sence. They had been but lately married, and their misfor- 
tunes overtook them amidst the first transports of love. When 
her husband went with Cleomenes from Sparta^ she was de- 
sirous of accompanying him, but was prevented by her parents, 
who kept her in close custody. But soon after she providea 
herself a horse and ft little money, and making her.escape by 
night rode at full speed to Taenarus, and there embarked on 
boaro a ship bound for Egypt She was brought safe to Fan- 
teu^ and she cheerfully shared with him in all the incon- 
veniences they found in a foreign country. When the soldiers 
came to take out Cratesiclea to execution, she led her by the 
hand^ assistiug in bearing her robe, and desired her to exert 
aU the courage she was mistress pf; though she, was far from 
being afraid of death, and desired no other favour than that she 
might die before her children. But when they came to the 
place of execution, the children suffered before her eyes, and 
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then Cratesidea was despatched, who, in this extreme distress, 
uttered only these words, — ^< ! my children ! whither are 
you gone !'* 

The wife of Panteus, who was tall and strong, girt her robe 
about her, and, in a silent and composed manner, paid the last 
offices to each woman that lay deaa, winding up tne bodies as 
well as her present circumstances would a<mit Last of all, 
she prepared herself for the poniard, by letting down her robe 
i^out her, and adjusting it in such a manner as to need no as- 
sistance after death; then calling the executioner to do his of% 
fice, and permitting no other person to approach her, she fell 
like a heroine. In death she retained all tne decorum she had 
preserved in life; and the decency which had been so sacred 
with this excellent wdhian still remained about her. Thus, in 
this bloody tragedy, wherein the women contended to the last 
for the prize of courage with the men, Lacedaemon showed that 
ii is impossible for fortune to conquer virtue, 

A few days after, the soldiers who watched the body of 
Cleomenes on the cross,* saw a great snake winding about his 
head, and covering all his face, so that no bird of prey durst 
touch it This struck the king with superstitious terrors, and 
made way for the women to try a variety of expiations; for 
Ptoletny was now persuaded that he had caused the death of a 
person who was a favourite of heaven^ and something more 
than mortal. The Alexandrians crowded to the place, and 
called Cleomenes a hero, a son of the gods, till the {^hiloso- 

Shers put a stop to their devotions, by assuring them, tiiat as 
ead oxen breed bees,t horses wasps,:^ ^<1 be^es rise out of 
the putrefaction of asses; so human carcasses, when some of 
the moisture of the marrow is evaporated, and it comes to a 
thicker consistence, produce serpents. || The ancients knowing 
this doctrine, appropriated the serpent, rather than any other 
animal, to heroes. 

* That the friends of the deceaiecL might not take it away by niffht. Thai 
we find in Petronius' ^phesian Matron^— Jlftftf qui crucet auervabaty neqmg 
ad s^uUuram corpora delrahereL And thus wa find in an authmty we 
■hall not mention at the same time with Petronitu. 
t This was the received opinion of antiquity, as we find in VaiTO,-te. &c 
t Prenus htunb beUator equus crabroniB ori|p). — — 0«m{. 

II Snnt qpi, cj]km clavso pntreiacta est spina sepulcbro, 
Mutan credant bumanaa angue medullas.— "—Oouf. 

The alxrre yerses seem to be taken from some Greek lines of ArchelaOs, 
addressed to Ptolemy on the subject of serpenti being generated fitkn the 
oorruptioii of the human body. ; 
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Hating thus presented you with the histox^ of Agis and 
Cleomenes, we have two Romans to compare with them ; and 
no ]ess dreadful a scene of calamities to open in the Lives^ of 
Tiberius and Gains Gracchus. They were the sons of Tibe- 
rius Gracchus; who, though he was. once honoured with the 
censorship, twice -with the consulate, and led up two triumphs, 
yet derived still ereatser dimity from his virtues.* Hence, 
after the death of that Scipio, who conquered Hannibal, he 
was thought worthy to marry Cornelia, the daughter of that 
seat man, though he had not been upon any terms of friend- 
Slip with him, but rather always at variance. It is said, that 
he once caught a pair of serpents upon his bed; and ttiat the 
soothsayers, after they had considered the prodigy,, advised 
him neither to kill theni both nor let them both go. If he 
killed the male serpent, they told him his death would be the 
consequence J if the female, that of Cornelia. Tiberius, who 
loved his wife, and thought it more suitable for him to die 
first, who was much older than his wife, killed the male, and 
set Uie female at liberty. Not long after this, he died, leaving 
Cornelia with no fewer than twelve children.! 

The care of the hpuse and the children now entirely devolv- 
ed upon Cornelia; and she behared with such sobriety, so 
much parental affection and greatness of mind, that Tiberius 
seemed not* to have judsed ill in choosing to die for so valu- 
able a woman: for thougn Ptolemy, kinjg of Esypt, paid his 
addresses to her, and offered her a share m his throne, she re- 
fused him. Durins her widowhood, she lost all her children 
except three, one daughter, who was. married to Scipio the 
younger, and two sons, Tiberius and Caius, whose lives we- 
are now writing. Cornelia brought iJiem up with so much 
care, that thouga they were without dispute of the noblest fa- 
mily, and had me happiest genius and disposition of all. the 
Roman youth, yet education was allowed to have contributed 
more to their perfections than nature. 

* Cicero in his first book de EHvmationef paines the highest enoomiiimiQD 
his Tirtue and wisdom. He was graUdsoD to Pahliiui Sciaproniiis. 

t Cicero relates this stoiy in his first book iU, DMnatUmey from the Bfo- 
Bioin of Cains Gracchus, the sod of Tiberius. 
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As in the statues and pictures of Castor and Pollux, thouch 
there is a resemblance between the brothers, yet there is afio 
a difference in the make of him who delighted in the cestus, 
and in the other whose proyince was horsemanship; so while 
these young men strongly resembled each other, in point of 
yalour, of temperance^ ol liberality, of eloquence, of ereatness 
of mind, there appeared in their actions and politicafconduct 
no small dissimilarity. It may. not be amiss to explain the dif- 
ferenee, before we proceed farther. 

In the first place, Tiberius hAd a mildness in his look, and a 
composure in nis whole behayiour ; Caius as much yehemenee 
and nre: so that when they spoke in public, Tiberius had a 
sreat modesty of action, and shifted not his place; whereas, 
Caius was the first of the Romans that^ in addressing itie people, 
moyed from one end of the rostra to the other, and threw his 
sown off his shoulder.* So it is related of'Cleon of Athens, 
Siat he was the first orator who threw back his robe, and smote 
upon his thigh. The oratory of Caius was strongly impassion- 
ed, and calcwated to eitcite terror; that of Tifc^rius was of a 
more gentle kind, and pity was the emotion that it raised. 

TheJangnaee of Tiberius was chaste and elaborate; that of 
Caius splendid and persuasive. So, in their manner of Hying, 
Tiberius was plain and frugal ; Caius, when compared to otiber 
young Romans, temperate and soben but, in comparison with 
nis brother, a friend to luxurjr. Hence Drumis objected to 
him, that he had bought Delphic tables,t of silyer only, but 
very exquisite workmanship, at the nie of twelve hundred 
and fifty drachmas a pouiid. 

Their tempers were no less diflferentthan their language. 
Tiberius was mild and ^ntle; Caius high-spirited and uncon- 
trolled; insomuch that m. speaking he would often be carried 
awny by the yiolenoe of his passion, exalt his yoice above the 
regular pitch, give into abusive expressions, and disorder the 
whole frame of his oration. Toward against these excesses, 
he ordered his servant, Licinius, who was a sensible man, to 
rtand with apitchpipe^ behind him when he spoke In public, 
and whenever he round him straining his voice, or breaking 

* Cioero, iti his third bo(^ de Oratorey quotes a passage from one' of Cains' 
orations on the death of Tiherius, which stroDffly marks the nervoiis pathos of 
his eloquence :—'* Qao me miser oon^sram r In Capitoiiumoe?' at fratrta 
aangoine redundat An domum ? Matremne ut roiseram, lamentantemqna 
Tideam, etabjectam." Cioero observes, that his action was no less animated 
than his eloquence :— Que ne ab illo ada eue cautabal QctUU^ wxe^ g^du^ 
l ai m id ut laehrywuu ienirewm poumL 

t Tbepe, we soppoae, w^ a kind oTti^iwds. 

t Cicero, in bis third book ds Oraim% oaDs Una anaU irory pipe, JBbiir^ 
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out into angw^ to give him a softer key; upon whieh his vio- 
lence both of tone imd passion immediately abated, and he was 
easily recalled to a proprietv of address. 

Such was the difference between the two brothers. But in 
the valour they exerted against their enemies, in the justice 
they did their fellow-citizens, in attention to their duty as ma- 
gistrates, and in self-government witix respect to pleasure, they 
were perfectly alike. Tiberius was nine years older than his 
brother; consequentl3r their political operations took place in 
different periods. This was a great disadvjantage, and indeed 
the princif>al thing that prevented their success. Had they 
flourished together, and acted in concert, ^uch an union would 
have added greatly to their force, and perhaps might have ren- 
dered it irresistible. We must, therefore, speak of each sepa- 
rately ; and we shall begin with the eldest 

Tiberius, as he grew toW9rd8 manhood, gained so extraor- 
idinarya reputation j that he wasadmitted into the coUece of au- 
gurs, rather on account of his high virtue than his hi]^ birth. 
Of the excellence of his character the foUowine is also a 
proof ;-^Appiu8 Claudius, who had been honoured both with 
the consulate and the censorship, whose merit had raised him 
to the rank of president of ^e senate, and who in sense and 
spirit was superior to all the Romans of his time, supping one 
evening with the augurs at a public entertainment, addressed 
himself to Tiberius with sreat kindness, and offered him his 
daughter in marriage* Tiberius accepted the proposal with 
pleasure: and the contract being agreed upon^ Appius^when 
ne went nom^^ had no sooner entered the house^ than he called 
out aloud to his wife, atul said^— " Antistia, I have contracted 
our daughter Claudia." Antistia, much surprised, answered,— 
« Whv so suddenly ? What need of such haste, unless Tiberius 
Gracchus be the man you have pitched upon?" I am not ig- 
norant that some* tell the saipe story of Tiberius, the father 
of the Gracchi and Scipio Africanus : but most historians ^ve 
it in the manner we have mentioned; and Polybius, in particu- 
lar, tells us. that dfter the de^di of Africanus, Cornelia's rela- 
tions gave her to Tib^iusy in preference to all competitors; 
which is a proof that her father left her unengaged. 

The Tiberius of whoA we are writing senred m Africa un- 
jier the younger SciiHO, who had married his sister; and^ as he 
lived in the same tent with the general, he became immedi- 
atieflv attentive to his genius and powers, which were daily 
productive of such actions as might animate a young man to 
virtue, and attract his. imitation. With these advantages, Ti- 
berius soon excelled all of his age, both in point of discipline 

* AiAoaeit Oms wai Lif7» lib. zxxriii* oqp. 17. 
Vol. TV. 4 
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and valour. At a sieee of one of the^nemy^s towns, he was 
the first that scaled Sie walls, as Fannius rebates,* who, ac^ 
cording to his own account, mounted it with him, and had a 
sh^fe in the honour. In short, Tiberius, while he staid with 
the army, was greatly beloved, and as much regretted when he 
left it 

After this expedition he was appointed cjuaestor; and it fell 
to his lot to attend the consul Caius Mancinus in die Numan- 
tian war.t Mancinus did not want courage, but he was one of 
the most unfortunate generals the Romans ever had. Yet 
amidst a train of severe accidents and desperate circum- 
stances^ Tiberius distinguished himself the more, not only by 
his courage and capacity, but what did him. greater honour, 
by his respectful benaviour to his general, whose misfortunes 
had made him forset even the authority that he bore : for, after 
having lost several important battles, he attempted to decamp 
in 1^e night: the Numantians perceiving this movement, 
seized -the camp, and falling upon the fugitives, m^de great 
havoc of the rear.* Not satisned with this, they surrounded 
tiie whole aiiny, and drove the Romans upon impracticable 
ground, where there was tio possibility <of escape. Mancinus 
now despairing of making his way sword in handj sent a he- 
rald to beg a truce and conditions ofpeace. The Numantians* 
however, would trust no msLn but Tiberius, and they insisted 
on his being sent to treat This they did, not only out of re- 
gard to the young man who had so great a character in the 
army, but .to the memory of his father, whc^ had. formerly 
made war in Spain, and, after having subdued several nations, 
granted the Numantians a peace, which, through his interest, 
was confirmed at Rome, and observed with good faith. Tibe-; 
rius was, accordingly, sent; and, in his negotiation, he thought 
proper to comply with some articles, by which means he gain* 
ed others,, and made a pe^ce that undoubtedly saved twenty 
thousand Roman citizens; \>esides slaves and other retainers- 
to the army. 

But whatever was left in the camp, the Numantians took as 
legal plunder. - Among the rest they tarried ofi'the books and 
piaipers which containea the accounts of Tiberius' quaestorship. 
As it was a. matter of importance to him to recover them, 
though, the Roman arniy was already under march, he return- 
ed with a few friends to Numantia. Having' called out the 
magistrates of the place, he desired them to restore him his 
bboKs, that his enemies might not have an opportunity to ac- 

* This Fannius was^ autbor of a history, and certain annals, which were 
abridged by Brutus. . 
t He was cociaul wijth jEmiliui liepidus in the year cf Rome 616. 
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euse him, when they^w he had lost the means of defending 
himself. The Numantians were much pleased that the acci- 
dent had given them an opportunity to oblige him, and they 
invited him to enter their city. As he was deliberating on this 
circunastan'ce, they drew nearer, ^d taking him by the hand, 
earnestly entreated him no longer to look upon them as ene- 
mies, hut toi rank them among his friends, and place a con- 
fidence in them as such. Tiberius thought it best to comply, 
both for the sake of his books, and for fear of- ofionding them 
by the appearance of distrust Accordingly, he went into the 
town with them, where the first thing they did, was to provide 
a little collation, and to beg he would partake it Afterwards 
they returned him his books, and desired he would take what- 
ever else he chose among the spoils. He accepted, however^ 
of nothing but some frankincense, to be used in the public sa-^ 
crifiqes, and at his departure he enoibraced them with great cor- 
diality. . 

On his return to Rome, he found that the whole business of 
the pea^e was considered in an obnoxious and dishonourable 
light In this danger the relations and friends of the soldiers 
he had brought ofiV^^o made a very censiderable part of the 
people, joined to support Tiberius ; imputing all the disgrace 
of what was done to the general, and insisting that the (]|uae8tor 
had saved so many citizens. The generality of the citizens, 
however, could not sufie& the peace to stand, and they de- 
manded that, in this caseftne example of their ancestors should 
be followed: for when their generals thought themselves hap- 
py in ^tting out of the hands of the Samnites, by agreeing to 
such a league, they delivered them naked to the enemy.* The 

Siaestors, too, and the tribunes, and all that had a share in con^ 
uding the peace, they sent back in the same condition, and 
turned entirely upon them the breach of the treaty, and of the 
oath that should nave confirmed it - 

On this occasion the people showed their afiection for Tibe- 
rius in a remarkable manner: for they decreed that the consul 
be delivered up to the Numantians, naked, and in chains; but 
that all the rest should be spared for the sake of Tiberius.^ 
Scipio, who had then great authority and interest in Rome, 
seems to have contributed to the procuring of this decree, He 
waS' blamed, notwithstanding, for not saying Mancinus, nor 
using his best endeavours to get the peace with the Numan- 
tuuis ratified, which would not have Ibeen granted at all, had 
it not been on account of his friend ancjl relation Tiberius. 
Great part of these complaints, indeed, seems to have (arisen 

^ThiswBaaboQt 182 yean befiyre. Tbe^[eiiaraliieDttMck,w«rBtfa0ooii« 
■oil Vetiuriiis CalrmnB and. PosthmnioB AlbiQiu. 
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from the ambition and excessive zeal of Tiberius' fiiends^anA 
the sophists he had abput him ; and the difference between hiai 
and Scipio was far from terminating in irreeoncHeable enmity. 
Nay, I am persuaded that Tiberius would never have fallen 
into those misfortunes that ruined him, had Scipio been at 
home to assist him in his political conduct He was engaged 
in war with Numantia, when Tiberius ventured to. propose 
his new laws. It was on this occasion : — 

When the Romans in their wars made any acquisitions of 
lands from Uieir neighbours, they used formerly to sell part, to 
add part to the public demesnes, and to dis^ibute the rest 
among the necessitous citizens; only reserving a small rent to 
be paid into the treasury. But when the rich began to carry 
it with a hi^ hand over the poor, and to exclude them en*- 
tirely, if they did not pay exorbitant rents, a law was made 
that no man should be possessed of more thm five hundred 
acres of land. This statute for a while restrained the avarice 
of the rich and helped the poor, who, by virtue of it, remained 
upon their lands at the old rents. But afterwards their wealthy 
neighbours took their farms from them, atid held them in other 
names; thoudbr, in time, they scruplea not to claim them in 
their own. The poor, thus expeiled, neither gave in their 
names readily to tne levies, nor attended to the education of 
their children. The consequence was, a want of freemen all 
over Italy; for it was filled with staves and barbarians, who, 
after the poor Roman citizens were dispossessed^ cultivated 
the ground for the rich. Caius Laelius,tiie friend of Scipio, 
attempted to correct this disorder; but finding a formidable op- 
position from persons in power, and fearing the matter could 
not be decided without me sword, he gave it up. This gained 
him the name of Laelius the wise,* But Tiberius was no 
aoonOT appointed tribune of the-people, than he embarked in 
the same enterprise. He was put upon it, according to most 
authors, by Diophanes the rhetorician, and Blossius the philo- 
sopher; the former of whom was a M e^lenean exile, the latter 
a native of Cumss in Italy, and a particulccr friend of Antipater 
of Tarsus, with whom he, became acquainted at Rome, and 
who did him the honour tp address some of his philosophical 
writings to him. 

Some blame his mother Cornelia, who used to reproach her 
sons, that she was still called the mother-in-law of Scipio, not 
the mother of the Gracchi. Others, say, Tiberius took ,this 
rash step from a jealousy of ^urius P<^tii(tmius, who was of 

* Plutarch seems bere to hare followed seme miataken authority. It was 
not this drcumstBaceY bat the ahstmni fmsnew of his life, that gareLsBliostfae 

wmm siisi.— Cic. de Fin. Boo. et Mai. 
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the sAiiie nge with himy Had his rival in oratory. It fleems, 
when he r^tomed from the wars, he found Posthumius so 
nrach before him in point of reputation and interest with the 
people, that, to recover his ground, he undertQo)L this hazardous 
afiafr. which so effectually drew the popular attjintion upon him. 
But his brother Caius writes, that as Tiberius ^as passing 
through Tudcanv on his way to Numantia, and found the 
country almost depopulated, there bein? scarce any .husband- 
men or shepherds, except slaves from forei^ and barbarous 
nations, he then first formed the project which plunsed them 
in 80 manv misfortunes. It is certain, however, mat the people 
inflamed nis spirit of enterprise and ambition, by putting up 
writings on the porticoes, walls, and monuments, in which 
they begged of him to restore their share of the public lands 
to tne poor. 

T^t ne did not frame the law without consulting some of the 
Romans that were most distingqisbed for their virtue and Au- 
thority. Among these ^ere Crassud the chief p(»ntiff, Mutius 
ScsBTola the lawyer, who at that- time was also consul, and 
Ap]>ius Claudius, father-in-law to Tiberius. There never was 
a milder law made against so much injustice and oppression ; 
for they who deserved to have been punished for their infringe-* 
ment on Ihe rights of the community, and fined for holding 
the lands contrary to law, wei^ to have a consideration for 
^ving up their groundless claims, and restoring the estates to. 
such of the citizens as were to be relieved. But though the 
reformation was conducted with so much tenderness, the people 
were satisfied : they were willing to overlook what Was past, on 
condition that they might guara against future usurpauons. 

On the other hand,' persons of great property opposed the 
law out of avarice, ana the lawgiver out of a spirit of resent- 
ment and malignity; endeavouring to prgudice the people 
a^nst the design, as if Tiberius intended by the Agrarian 
law to throw all into disorder, and subvert the constitution. 
But their attempts were vain: for^ in this- ju'st^and glorious 
eause, Tiberius exerted an eloquence which might have adorn- 
ed a worse subject, and which nothing could resist How great 
was he, when the people were gathered about the rostrum, and 
he pleaded for the poor in such language aba this : — ^ The wild 
beasts of Itdy have tiieif caves ib retire to, but the brave men 
who spill their blood in her cause, have nothing left but air 
and light Without houses, without any settled habitations, 
they wander from place to place with thieir wives and children ; 
and their gehertds do but mock them, when, at the head of 
their armies, they exhort their min to fight for their sepiflchres 
and domestic gods: fbr among such numbers, perhaps there is 
not a Roman who has an Altar that belonged to his ancestors, 

Vol. IV. F 4» 
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or a sepulchre in which their ashes rest The private. soldiers 
fight and die, to advance the wealth and luxuiy of the greats 
and they are called masters of ^e world, while tHey have n«t 
a foot of ground \n their possession," 

Such speeches 99 this, delivered-by & man of such spirit, and 
flowing nom a heart re^lj interested in. the cause, nlled the 
people with anjenthusiastio fury, and none of his adversaries 
durst pretend to answer him. Porbearine, therefore, the war 
of words^ they addressed themselves to Marcus Octavius, one 
of the tribunes, a grave and inodest young man, and an inti- 
mate acquaintance ^of Tiberius. Out of reverence for his 
friend, he declined the task at first; but upon a number of ap- 
plications from men- of the first rank, he was prevailed upon 
to oppose Tiberius, and prevent the passing of the law: for 
the trijbune's power chieny lies in the negative voice, and if 
one of them standsi out, the test can effect nothing. • 

Incensed by this behaviour^ Tiberius dropped bis moderate 
bill, «nd proposed anothei; more agreeable to the commonalty, 
and more severe aeajinst the usurpers; for by this .they were 
commanded immediately to quit the lands which they held 
contrary to former laws. On this subject there were daily 
•disputes between hipi and Octavius^ on the rostra; yet not one 
abusive or dispara^ng word is* said to have escaped *either of 
tiiem in all the heat of speajLing. Indeed, an ing^nuouft disposi- 
tion and liberal education, wiU prevent or restrain the sallies 
of passion, notX)nly during the free enjoyment of the bottle, but 
in the ardour of contention about points of a superior nature. 
. Tiberius observing ^at Octavius was liable to sufier by the 
bill, as having more land than the laws could warrant, desired 
him to ^ve up his opposition, a^d ofiered, at the same time, to 
indemnify him ont ot his own fortune, though that was not 
great As this proposal wias not accepted, Tiberius forbade all 
other-magistrates to exercise their functions, till the Agrarian 
. law was passed. He likewise put his own seal upon the doors 
of the temple of Saturn, that the quaestors might neither bring 
any thing into the treasury*, nor take any thing out And he 
threaten^ to fine such of the praetors as shoula attempt to dis- 
obey his commands. . This struck such a terror, that all de- 
partinents of government were at a stand. Persons of great 
property put memselves into mourning, and appeared in public 
with all the circumstances that they thought might excite com- 
passion. Not satisfied with this, they .Conspired the death of 
Tiberius, and suborned assassins to destroj him. For «which 
reason he. appeared with a tuck, such as is used by robbers, 
which the Komans call a doHm-^ 

* We find tfaiq word used by VirgU;— > 

Pfla mvoLy wBDivoiqiie genint in belk do]one8.--t«Kn. ru, t. 664. 
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When the day appointed <aune, and Tiberius was sun^mon- 
iog the people to give their cAiffirages^ a party of the people of 
property carried on the bailotrng vessels^* whi(di occasioned 
great confusion. Tiberius, however, se^oried strong enough to 
carry his points by force, and his partisans were preparing to 
have recourse to it, when Manlius and Fulvius, men of con- 
sular dignity, fell at Tiberius' feet, bathed his hands with tears, 
and eonjured him not to put bis purpose in execution. He 
now perceived how dreadlui the consequences of his attempt 
mijght be, and his reverence for those two great men had its 
efi&t upon him: he therefore asked them what they would 
have him do? They said, they were not capable of advising 
him in so important an afiair, andealrnestlv entreated him to 
refer it to the senate. The senate assemblea to deliberate upon 
it, but the influence of the people of fortune on that body was 
such, that their debates enoed m nothing. 

Tiberius then adopted a measure that was neither just nor 
moderate. He resolved to remove Octavius from the tribune- 
ship, because there was no other means to get his law {)assed. 
He addressed him^ indeed, in public first, in a mild and friendly 
manner, and takine him bv the han^, conjured him to gratify 
the people, who asked notiiing that was unjust, and would only 
receive a small Teeompense for the ^reat labours and dangers 
they had experiencea. But Octavius absolutely refiisea to 
comply. Tioerius then declared,r— " That it was not possible 
for two magistrates of equal authority^ when they dinered in 
soch capital points, to go through the remainder of their office 
without coming to hostilities; he saw no other remedy but the 
deposing of them." He, therefore, desired Octavius to take 
the sense of the people first with respect to him ; assuring him, 
that he would immediately return to a private station, if thcw 
sufiiages of his fellow-citizens should order it so. As Octar 
vius rejected this proposal too, Tiberius told him plainly, that 
he would put.the question to the people concerning him, if, 
upon farther consiueration, he did not alter his minol 

Upon t)|is, he dismissed {he assembly. . Next day he con- 
voked it. again^, and when, he had mounted the rostra, \^e made 
another tnal to bring Octavius to compliance. But finding 
him inflexible, he proposed a decree for depriving him of the 

The doloD was a staff that ha4 s poniaid ponoealed within it, and had its 
nam^ from dobuy deceit 

* The original 'rf^ia siffnifies an htd. iTbe Romans bad two sorts of yesseb 
which thev used in baltoting. The first were open yessels called citUB, or 
ddeUcRy w\iich contained the baHots before they were distributed to the peo- 
ple; the others, with i|arrow necks, were called iiieUaiy and into these the 
people cast their ballots. The latter were ^ yessels which are here said to 
hare been carried off. 
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tribaneship, ind immediately put it to the vote. When, of the 
live and thirty tribes, seventeen had given their voices foi* it, 
and there wanted only one riiore to make Octavius a private 
man, Tiberius ordefea them to stop, and ofice more applied tb 
his colleague. He embraced him with great tenderness in the 
sight of the people, and, yrith the most jyr^ssing instances, 
b^uffht him, neither to bring such a mark of infamy upon 
himself, nor expose him to 9i6 disreputation of being })ro- 
moter of such severe and violent measures* It was not with- 
out emotion that Octavius is said to have listened to these en- 
treaties. Hi» ey^s were filled with tears, and he stood a long 
time silent But when he looked towards the persons' of pro- 
perty, who were assembled *in a body, shame and fear of losing 
nimself in their opinion, brought him back to his resolution to 
run all ri8k3, and with a noble firmness he bade Tiberiua do 
his pleasure. The bill, therefore, was passed; and Tiberius 
ordered one of hisfreedmen to pull down Octavius from the 
tribunal; for he employed his own freedmen as lictors. This 
ignominiouff manner oi expulsion m^de'the case of Octavius 
more pitiable. The people, notwithstanding, fell npon him; 
but by the ai^sistance of those of the landed interest, who came 

Shis defence^ and kept off the mob, he escaped with his life. 
owever, a faithful servant of his, who stood before him to 
ward off tihe danger^ had his eyes torn out This violence was 
much against the will of Tiberius, who no sooner saw the tu- 
mult rismg, than he hastened down to appease it 

The Agmian law, then was confirmed, and three cominii- 
sioners appointed to take a survey of the lands, and see them 
properly aistributed. Tiberius was one of the three, his fa- 
ther-in-Vw Appiu^ Claudius. another, and his brother Caius 
.Oracchus the third. The latter was then making the campaign 
under Scipio at Numantia. Tiberius, having carried these 
points witnout opposition, next filled up the vacant tribune's 
seat; into which ne did not put a man ox any note, butMutius, 
one of his own clients. These proceedings exasperated the 
patricians extremely, and, as they dreaded the increase .of his 
power, they took every opportunity to insult him in the se- 
nate. When he desired, for instance, what was nothing more 
than customary, a tent at Uie public charge, for his use in di- 
viding the lands, they refused him one, though such things 
had been often granted .on much less important occasions. 
And at the motion of Publius Nasica, he haa only nine oboli a 
day allowed for his ex])enses. Nasica, indeed, was become his 
avowed enemy; for he had a great esUte in the public lands, 
and was, of course, unwilling to be stripped of it 

At the same time, the people were more and more enraged. 
One of Tiberius' friends happening to die suddenly, and ma- 
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ligiiaiijt 9pat3 ap|>earing upon the Iwdy, they loudly 4eclared 
that the man was poison/ed. ' Theyiesembled at.hia funeral, 
took the bier upon their shoulders, and carried it io the pile, 
Thel« they were confirmed in their suspicions: for the corpse 
bursty and emitted such a Quantity of corrupted humours, tliat 
it put out the fire. Thouen more fire was brought, still the 
wood would not burn till it was removed to another pla^^e; 
and it was with much difficulty at last that the'body was con- 
sumed. Hence Tiberius took occasion .to incense the common* 
alty still nrore a^nst the other party. .He put himself in 
moumine; he led his children into the forum, and recom- 
mended uiem and their mother to the protectionof the people; 
as giving up his own life for lost 

About this time died Attalos* Philopator; and £udemus of 
PemuBi^ brought his will to. Rome, oy^which it appeared, 
that lie bad left the Roman people his heirs. Tiberius endea* 
vouring to avail himself of this incident, immediately proposM^ 
a law, — ^ That all the ready money the king had left, should 
be distributed among the citizens, to enable theto to- provide 
working tools, and proceed in the cultivation of their new as- 
signed lands. As, to the cities, too, in the territories of Atta- 
ins, the senate, he said, had not a right to dispose of them, but 
the people, and he would refer liie business entirely to their 
judgment^' 

Tnis embroiled him still more with the senate; and one of 
their body, of the name of Pompey, atood up, and said,-- ^^He 
was next neighbour to Tiberius, and hy that ];Beans had oppor- 
tunity to know that Eudenjus the Pergamenian^ had brought 
him a Toyal diadem and purple robe for his use when he was 
kin^ of ilome.'^ Quintus Metellus said another severe thing 
against him: — ^ During the censorship of your fatiier, when- 
ever he returned home after supper,t the citizens put out their 
lil^kts, that they mi^t not appeeu* to indulge themselves at un- 
seasonable hours; but you, at a late hour, have some of the 
meanest and most audacious of the people atiout you with 
torches in their hands.'- 1 And Titus Annius, a man of no 
character in point of morals, but an acute disputant, and re- 
markable for the.subtilty both. of his questions and answers, 
ene day challenged Tiberius, and offered to prove him guilty 
of a great ofiende in deposing one of his colleagues, whose 

* This was Attaku III. the son of Eumenes Ik and Stratonice, and &e laut 
king.of Pergamufl. ,He ifrsa not, however , surnamed Philopaior, but PfUlo- 
metor, and so it stands in the manuscript of St Germain. 

f Probably from the public hall whece he sopped with his coilea^o. . 

I *Ori TS fU9 rdipof ««?» TifMTiMyrof. 6o-wui 'avoAMi ocra dfirwv of aoA^ ra pormMiig 
gfnvaav of mXirai ffiopnixevoi in vopp»T«pa fs lurpui ioftboiv [v vvtvo'iaf tin mi roroif. 
O&er traosktbrs bare paraphrased tfaispasro^ and giren It a dimreDt seeis 
fram what the Grade seemiB t0 bear. 
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pNenon bj the laws was tfacred and inyiolable. This propor 
sition- raised a tumult in the audience, and Tiberius immedi- 
ately went 4>ut aiid called an assembly of the TOople, designing 
to accuse Annius of the indi^ity he had onered him/ An- 
nius appeared; and knowing himself greatly inferior, both in 
eloquence and reputation, be had recourse to his old art, and 
begged leave only to ask him a question before the business 
came on. Tibenus consented, and silence being made, An- 
nius said, — ^ Would you- fix a mark of disgrace and infamy 
upon me, if I should appeal to one of your coUeaguestAnd 
it he came to my assistance, would you in your anger deprive 
him of his' office?^ It is said> that this question' so puzzled 
Tiberius, th&t, with all his readiness of speech^ and propriety 
of assurance, he made no manner of answer. 

. He, therefore*, dismissed the assembly for the present He 
perceived, however, that the step he had taken in deposing t 
tribune, had offended not only the patricians but the people 
too; fon by such a precedent, he appeared to havexobbed-tbat 
high office, of its dignity, which, till then, had been preserved 
in great security > and honour, in consequence of this reflec- 
tion, he. called the commons together again,end made a speech 
to them, from which it may not be amis^ to give an extract, by 
way. of specimen of the power and strength of his eloquence: 
— *' The person of a tribune, I acknowledge, is sacred and in- 
violable^ j>eeause he is consecrated to the people, and tales 
their interests^ under his pfotection. But when he deserts 
those interests, and becomes an oppressor of the people; when 
he retrenches their privileges, and takes away their liberty of 
voting; by those acts he deprives himself, for he no lonijer 
keeps to the intention of his employment Otherwise, u a 
tribune should demolish the€apitol, and bum the docks and 
naval stores, his person e<mld not be touched. A nian who 
should do sgch things as ^Ose, might still be a tribune, though 
a vile one; bujbhe who diminishes the privileges of the peo- 
ple, cease's to be a tribune of the people. Does it not shock 
you to think, that.a tribune should be able to imprison a con- 
sul, and the people not have it in their power to deprive a tri- 
bune/of his authority, when he uses it against those who gave 
it? For the tribunes, as well as the. consuls, are dected bv the 
peo{)Ie. Kingly government seems to comprehend all au- 
thority in itself and kings are consecrated with the most aw- 
jful ceremonies: yet the citizens expelled Tarquin, when his 
administration became iniquitous: and, for the offence of one 
man, the ancient government, under whose auspices Rome 
^as erected, was entirely abolished. Whaiis ther* in Rome so 
sacred and venerable as the vestal virgin^ who keep the per- 
petual fire? yet if any of them transgress the rules of her or- 
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der^ ahe is buried alive. For thev who are guilty of impiety 
against the ^ds, lose that sacrecl character, which they had 
only for the sake of. the gods. So a tribune who injures the 
people, can be no longer sacred and inviolable on the people*^ 
account. He destroys that power in which alone his stren^ 
lay. If it. is jusf for him to be invested with thei tribunitial 
authority by a lUagority of tribes, is it not more just for him to 
be deposed by the sufirages of the|H|^All ? What is inore sacred 
and inviolabte than the offerings in the temples of- the gods? 
yet no one pretends to hinder the people from making userof 
th^m, or removing them wherever they please. And, mdeed, 
that tiie tribune's office is not inviolable x>r unremoveable, ap^ 
pears from hence, that several have voluntarily laid it down, 
or been discharged at their pwn request*' These were tlie 
heads of Tiberius' defence. 

His friends, however, being sensible of the menaces of his 
enemies, and the combination to destroy him, were, of Ofiinion 
that he ought to make interest to get the tribuneship continued 
to him^nother year. For this purpose, lie thougnt of other 
laws, to secure the commonalty on nis side ; that for shorten- 
ing die time of military service, and that for grantins an ap- 
p^ from the judges to the people. The benc^ of judges, at 
that time, consisted of senators only, but he ordered an equal 
number of knights and senators ;' thtough it mustbe confessed, 
that his taking every possible method to. reduce the power of 
the patricians, savoured mo^ of obstinacy and resentment than 
of a regard for justice and the public good. 

When the day came for it to be put to the vote, whether these 
laws ^ould be ratified, Tiberius and his party, p^r^eivin^ that 
their adversaries were the strongest, (for all the people did not 
attend,) spun out the time in adtercations with the other tri*- 
bune's; and,, at last, he adjourned the assembly to the day fol- 
lowing. In the mean time, he entered the forum with all, the 
ensims of distress, and, with tears in his eyes, humbly applied 
to me citizens, assuring them, — ^^ He wa^ afraid that his ene- 
mies, would demolish , his . house, and take his life before the 
next morning.?' This affected them ^o much, that numbers 
erected tents before his door, and guarded him all night 

At day-break, the person who had the caJre of the chickens 
which they use in au^ry, brought them, and set meat before 
them; but they v^ould none of them come out of their pen, 
exoept ond, though the man shook it very much ; and that one 
woum not eat;* it only. raised ujp its left wing, and stretched 
out its leg, and then went in again. This put Tiberius in mind 
of a fonner ill pmen He hada helmet ;that h^ wore in battle, 

* When tbe chickens eat greedily, they thought it a sign of good ftntnne. 
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finely ornamented, and remarkably magnificent: two aerpiBiits 
that had ccept into it privately, laid their egga, and hatched m 
it Such a bad presage made him .more afraid of; the late one. 
Yet he set out for the Capitol,, as soon as he. understood th^ 
Ae- people were assembled there. But, in going out of his 
house, he stumbled lipbn the threshold, and strucK it with so 
ipach violence, that the nail of his great toe was. broken, and 
the blood flowed fr6n> the jwound. When he had «)t a little on 
his way, he saw on hi* left hand two ravens fignting on the 
top of a house, and though he was attended, on account of his 
dignity, by great numbers of people, a stone which one of the 
ravens threw down, fell close by his foot This startled the 
boldest of his partisans. But Blossius* ofCuihae, one of his 
train, said, — ^^, It would be an insupportable disgrace, if Tih^ 
rius, tiie son of Gracchus, grandson of Scipio Africanus, and 

Srotector of the people ojf nome,.should, for fear of a raven, 
isappoint^at people when they called hirai to their assist- 
ance." His enemies, he assured himi, would .not be satisfied 
with laughing at this false step ; they would represent him to 
the commons as already taking all, the insolence of a tyrant 
upon him. ^ • . . . ; 

At the same tiihe several messengers from his friends in the 
Ciaipitol, came and desired him to make haste, for (they told 
him) every thing went there according to bis wish, . 
• At first, indeed, there was a most promising appearance. 
When the .aJssembly saw him at a distance^ they expressed 
their jov in the loudest acclamations: on his approacn thev 
received him witH th6 utmost oordiality,. and formed a circle 
about him, tp keep all strangers off. Mutius then began to call 
over^ the tribes, in order to business; but nothing could be 
done in the usual form, by reasoi) of the disturbance made by 
the populace, who were still pressing fonvard. Mean time, 
Fulviust Flaccus, a senator, got upon an eminence, and know- 
ing he could not be heard, made a sign with his hand, that he 
had something to say to Tiberius in private.' Tiberius haiving 
ordered the people to make way, Flaccus, with much difficulty, 
got to him, and infopned him, — *^ That those of the landed in- 
terest had appKed to the consul, while the senate was sitting, 
and as they could not brin^ that ma^strate into their views, 
they had resolved to despatch Tiberius themselves, and for 
that purpose, had armed a nuniber of their friend^ and slaves." 

Tiberius no sooner communicated this intelligen'ce to those 
about him, than they tucked up fheir gowns, seized their hal- 

* In the printed text it ia BItstlis ; but one of the mainiaeripts ghret «• 
BkNriaSyand.aUthetranslatorahavemDovFedit - 

t Not FUtnim^ aa |t ii in the printed text. 
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berts with whidi the serjeurts kept off the cmwd. broke them^ 
and took the pieces, to ward ugaiRSt any assault thalt ihi^ht 
be made. Such as were at a distance, much surprised at this 
incident, asked what the reason might be? and Tiberius, fihd* 
ing tfaery could not hear him, touched his head with his hand, 
to signify the danger he was in. His adversaries seeing this, 
ran to the senate, and informed them that Tiberius demanded 
the diadem ; alleging that gesture as a proof Of it 

This raised a great commotion. Nasica called, upon the 
consul to defend the commonwealth,' and destroy the tyrant 
The consul* mildly answered^ — *^ That he would not begin to 
use violence, nor would he put any citizen to death who was 
not legallv condemned ; but if Tiberius should either persuade 
or force the people to decree any thinjg contrary to the con- 
stitntion, he would take care t6 annul it'^ Upon which Na- 
sica started up and said,-"-^^ Since the consul gives up his 
country, let an who choose to support the laws follow me.^' 
So saying, he covered his head t^m the skirt of his robe, and 
then advanced ^to the Capitol. Those who followed ■ him, 
wrapped each his gown about his hand, audi made their way 
' through the .crowa. Indeed, on account of their superior 
quadity, they met with no resistance: on the contrary, the 
people trampled on one another to get out of their way. Their 
attendants had brought clubs and bludgeons with them from 
hiHne, and the patricians themselves seized the feet of the 
benches which tne populace had luroken in their flight Thus 
armed, they made towards Tiberius; knocking down such as 
stood before him. These being killed or dispersed, Tiberius 
likewise fled. One of his enemies laid hold on his gown ; but 
he let it go, and continued his flight in his under-garment. He 
happened^ however, to stumble and fall upon some of the 
killed. As he was recovering himself Pubhus Satureius, one 
of his coUeagoes, came up openly, and struck him on the head 
wilh the foot of a stool. The second blow was given him by 
LrficiuK Rufus, who afterwards valued himself upon it as a 
elorious exploit Above three hundred more lost ^eir lives 
hj clubs and stones, but not a man by the sword. 

This is said to have been the first sedition in Rome^ since the 
expulsion of the kings, ijp which the blood of any citizen was 
died. All the rest, though neither small in themselves, nor 
about matters of little consequence, were appeased by mutual 
concessions; the senate giving up something, on one side, for 
fear of the, people, and the people, on the other, out of re^ct 
for the senate. Had Tibenus oeen moderately dealt with, it 
is probable that he would have compromised matters in a 
much easier way ; and certainly he might have been reduced, 
without their depriving him of his life; for he had not above 

Vol. IV. -G 5 
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three hundred men about him. But, it seems, the conspiracy 
was formed a^nst him. rather to satisfy the resentment and 
malignity of Uie rich, than for the reasons. they held oiit to 
the pubkc. A strong proof of this we have in their cruel and 
abominable treatment of his dead body: for, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of his brother, thejr would not permit him to 
take away the ^corpse, and bury it in the ni^t, but threw it in- 
to the river with the other carcasses. Nor was this all: diey 
banished some of his friends without form of trid, and took 
others and put them to death. Amon^ the latter was Dio- 
phanes the rhetorician. One Caius.Billius they shut up in a 
cask with vipers and other serpent3, and left him to perish in 
that cruel manner. As for Blossius of Cum^e, he was carried 
before the consuls, and, beine interrogated about the late pro- 
ceedinffs, he declared thathe nad never failed to execute what- 
ever llberius commanded.* " What then,'* said Nasica, " if 
Tiberius had ordered- thee to bum the Capitol, wouldst thou 
have done it?'' At first he turned it off, and said, ^< Tiberius 
would never have given him such an order." Bnt when a 
number repeated the same question several Jtimes, he said, — 
^In that case I should have thoueht.it extremely right, for ' 
Tiberius would never have laid sucn a command, upon me, if 
k had not been for the advantage of the people of Rome." 
He escaped, however, with his lue, and afterwards repaired to 
Aristonicus,t in Asia; but finding tiiat prince's affairs entirely 
ruined, he laid violent hands on himself. 

The senate now, desirous to- reconcile the people to these 
acts of theirs, no longer opposed the Aj^rarian law; and they 
permitted them to el6ct another commissioner in the room oi 
Tiberius, for dividing the lands. In consequence of which, 
they chose Publius Crassus, a relation of the' Gracchi; for 
Caius Gracchus had married his daughter Licinia. Cornelius 
Nepos, indeed,, says it was not the daughter of Crassus, bat 

* XiBsfius, ialhe treatise written by Cicero under that name, ffiyes a diflSsrent 
account of the noattter^— ** BkjBans," be says, " after the mnraer of Tiberius, 
came to bim while he was in conference with the coosuls Popilius Leenas and 
Publius Rupilius, and eamestty bmed for a pardon, alk«i|ig, inhisdefenoe, 
that such was his yeneration for Tioerius, be could not refuse to do any thing 
be desired." '* If then," said Lselius, ^* he bad ordered you to set fire to the 
Capitol, would you have done k?" **Tbat," replied Blotsins. *< be would 
ne^er have ordered me to do.; but if he had, I should have obeyed bim." 
Blossius does not, upon this occaalon, appear to have been under a judicial 
examination, as Plutarch represents bim. 

t Anstoniotts was a bastara broiber of Attains ; and being highly offended 
at.hira for bequeathing his kingdom to the Romans, be attempted to get poB- 
session of it by arms, woA made nimself master of aereral towns. ThcRomanB 
sent Crassus me consul against bim, the second year after the dei^tb of Tibe- 
rius. -Crassus was defeated and taken by Ariatonicus. The year following, 
Aristonictts was defeated in bis tuni, and ttken prisoner by Perpenna. 
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of that Brutus^ who was honoured with a triumph for his 
conquests iii Lusitania: but most historians give it for the 
former. ^ 

Nevertheless, the people were still much concerned at the 
loss of Tiberius, and it was plain that they only waited for an 
opi>ortumty of revenge. Kasica was now threatened with 
an impeachment ^ The senate, therefore, dreading the conse- 
anence, sent him into Asia, thoueh there was no need of him 
mere : (of the people, whenever tney met him, did not repress 
their resentment in the least: on the contrary, with all tiie 
violence that hatred could surest, they calledf him an exe- 
crable wretch, a tyrant who had defiled the holiest and most 
,aw£al temple in Rome with the blood of a ma^tnate, whose 
person ought to have been sadred and inviolable. 

For this reason Nasica privately quitted Italy, though by his 
office he was obliged to attend the principal sacrifices : for he 
was chief pontifi*. Thus he wandered from place to place in a 
foreigii .country, and after a while died at Pergamus. Nor is 
it to De wondered that the people had so unconquerable an 
aversion to Nasica, since Scipio Africanus himself, who seems 
to have beeta one of the greatest favourites of the Romans, as 
well as to have had great right to their afiection, was near for- 
feiting all the kind re^ds of the people^ because, when the 
news of Tiberius' deam was brought to Numantia, he express- 
ed himself in that verse of Homer, — . 

. So pendi all ttmt in loch crimes ttigtige.* 

Afterwards Caius and Ftilvius asked him in an assemblv of 
the people, what he thought of the death of Tiberius, and by 
his answer he gave 4hem to undei:stand<that be was far from 
approving of his proceedings. Ever after this, the commons 
interrupted him when he spoke in public, though thev had of<> 
fered hnn no such affront before; and, on the other nand, he 
scnmled not to treat them with very severe lanjf^age. But 
these things we have related at large in the Life of &ipto. 

* In BffiDerra'f qMSob to Jiipte.-r04f»Jlib. a. . 
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Whetheb it was that Caius Gracchus was afraid of his ene- 
mies, or wanted to make them more obnoxious to the people, 
at first he left the forum, and kept close in his own hoqse ; liker 
one who was either sensible how much his family was reduced, 
or who intended to make public business no. more his object: 
insomuch that some scrupled not to affirm that he disapproved 
and even detested his brother's administration.. He was, in- 
deed, as yet very y9une, not being so old as Tiberius'by nine 
yearsj'and Tiberius at his death was not quite thirty. ^ How- 
ever, m a short time it ap^ared, that he had an aversion, not 
only to idleness and eflfeminacy, but to intemperance and ava- 
rice: and he improved his powers of oratory, as if he consider- 
ed them as the wings on wnich he must rise to the great offices 
of state. These circumstances showed that he would not long 
continue inactive. 

In the defence of one of his ifriends named Vettius, he ex- 
erted so much eloquence, that the people were charmed be- 
yond expression, and borne away with adl the transports of en- 
thusiasm. On this occasion he showed that otner oraton 
were no more th^n children in comparison. The nobility had 
all Hieir fortper apprehensions renewed, and they be^ to 
take measures among themselves to prevent the advancement 
cf Caius to the tribunitial power. 

It happened to fall to his lot to attend CH^stes'^ the consul m 
Sardinia in capacity pf quaestor. 'Hiis give his enemies great 

Eleasure. Caius, however, was not uneasy on the event: for 
e was of a military turn, and had as good talents for the camp 
as' for the bar. Besides, he was under some apprehension 
about taking a share in the administration, or of appearing on 
the rostra, and at the same time he knew that he could not re- 
sist the importunities of the people or his friends. For these 
reasons he thojight.himself happy in the opportunity of going 
abroad. 

^ Lucius Aurelius Orestes was consul with JEmilius Lepidus the year of 
Rome €Sr. So that Caius went quaestor into Sardinia at the age of twenty- 
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It is a eommon bpinion that of his own accord he became a 
violent demagogue, and that he Was much mor^ studious than 
Tiberius to make himself popular. But that is not the tj^uth. 
On the contrary, it seems to nave been rather necessity than 
choice, that brought him* upon the publicsta^ : for Cicero the 
orator relates, that when Caius avoided all omces in the state, 
and had taken a resolution to live perfectly quiet, his brother 
ippeared to him in a dceam, and thus addressed him : — ^^ Why 
lingerest thou, Caius? There is no alternative. The Fates 
have decreed us both the same pursuit of life> and the same 
death, in vindicating the rightd of the people." 

In Sardinia, Caius gave a noble Specimen of every virtue, 
distinmishin^ himself greatly amoilg the other yoUn^ Homan^, 
not only in his operations against the enemy, and m acts of 
justice to such as submitted, but in, his respectful ai^d obli^n^ 
oehavioar to the general. In temperance, in simplicity of diet, 
and love of labour, he excelled even the veterans. 

There followed a severe sUndsickly winter in Sardinia, and 
the general demanded of the cities clothing for his men. But 
they sent a deputation to Rome to solicit an exemption from 
this burden. The senate listened to their requests, and or- 
dered the general to take sorae^ other method. As he could 
not thiak of withdrawing his demands, and the soldiers suf- 
fered much in the mean time^ Caius applied to the towns in 
person, and prevailed with them to send the Romans a volun-^ 
tary supply of clothing. Ndws of this being brought to Rome, 
and the whole looking Jike a prelude to Tuture attempts at 
popularity, the senate were greatly disturbed at it Another 
instance they gave of their jealousy, was in the ill reception 
which the amoassadors of Micipsa found, who came to ac- 
onaint Uiem that the king their master, out of regard to Caius 
wacchus, had sent Iheir general in Sardinia a large quantity of 
com. The ambassadors were turned out of the house ; and the 
senate proceeded to make a depree, that the private men in 
Sardinia should be relieved, but that Orestes should remain, in 
order that he might keep his quaestor with him. An account 
of this being brought to Caius, his ancer overcame him so far, 
that he embarked; and as he made his appearance in Rome 
when none expected him, he was not oftly cettsured by his ene- 
mies, but the people, in general thought it singular that the 
quaestor sfanould return before his generail. An infomiation 
was laid against him before the censors, and he obtained per- 
mission to speak for himself:, which he did so effectually, that 
the whole court changed their opinions, and were persuaded 
that he was very much injiifed." For he told themr-*^'* He had 
served twelve campaims, whereas he was not obliged to serve 
more than ten; and fliat in capacity of quaestor, he had at- 

5» 
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tended his general three yearsy* tiiou^ the Iaw9 did not re 

auire him to do it more than one.** He addedy-*-^* That he wm 
le only man who went out with a full purse, and returned 
with an empty one; while others, after having drunk the wine 
they carried out, brought hjBBck the Vessels filled with gold and 
silver/* 

After this, they brou^t other charges agdnst him. They 
accused him of promoting disaffection amongst the allies, and 
of being concerned in the conspiracy of Freeelte,t which was 
detected about that time. He cleared himself, however, of all 
suspicion ; and having fully piioved his innocence, offered him- 
selt to the people, as a candidate for the tribuneship. The 
patricians united their forces to oppose him; but such a num- 
oer of people came in from all parts "of Italy to support his 
election, that many of them could not get lodging, and the 
Campus Martins not being large enough to contain mein, gave 
their voices from the tops of houses. 

All that the nobility cbuld gain of the people, and all the 
mortification that Gains had, was thi&:-^Instead .of being re- 
turned first, as he had flattered himself he should b6, he was 
returned the fourth. But when he had entered upon his office, 
he soon became the leadiil^ tribune, partly by means of his 

Eience, in which he was jgreatly superior to the rest, and 
y on aceount of the misfortunes o£ nis familv, which gave 
opportunity to bewail the cruel fate of his brother. Tor 
w]>atever subject he begun upon, before he had done, he led the 
people back to that idea, and at the same time put them in 
mind of the different behaviour of their ancestors :-^^ Your 
forefathers,*', said he, ^ declared war against the Felisci, in or- 
der to revenge the cause of Grenucius, one of their tribunes, to 
whom that people had given scurrilous langua^; an^ they 
thought capital punishment little enou^ lor Gains Veturius, 
because he alone- did not break way wr a tribune, who was 

gassing through the forum. But you suffered Tiberius to be 
espatched with bludgeons before your eyes,and his dead body 
to be dragged from tiieGapitol through tne middle of the city, 
in order to be thrown Into the river. Such of his friends, too, 
as fell into their hands j were put to death ^without form of trial. 
Yet, by the. custom of our country,, if any person under a prose- 
cution for a capital crime did not appear, an officer was sent to 
his door in the morning, to summon nim by sound of trumpet, 
and the judges would never pass sentence, before so public a 

* Great Dart of this speech is presenred by Aulus GeOliiis ; bat there Cwm 
sayshe had Deen quantor only two yean. Stemmtm mknfid u| wrowmeiA.'^ 
AuL GelL I. xii. c. 15. ^ #- 

t Tbnplace irai dsstroyed by Lticiai Opimhis the i^mtor, in the year of 
1lome€Sa. 
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citation. So tender were our ancestors in any matter where 
the life of a citizen was concerned/' 

Having prepared the people by such speeches as this, (fbr 
his voice was strong epough to be heard by so great a multi- 
tude,) he proposed two laws. One was, — ^ That if the people 
deposed any magistrate, he should from that time be incapable 
of bearing any public office,'' The otiier,-^" That if aby ma- 
gistrate snould banish a citizen without a legal trial, the peo- 
S should be authorized to taJce cognizance of that offence." 
e first of these laws plainly referred to Marcus Octavius, 
whom Tiberius had deprived of the tribuneship; and the se- 
cond to Popilius, who, in his prsetorship, had banished the 
friends of Tiberius. In consequence of the latter, Popilius, 
afraid to stand a trial, fled out of Italy. The other bill Caius 
dropped, to oblice, as he ^id, his mothef Cornelia, who in- 
terposed in behafir of Octavius. The people were perfectly sa* 
tisned; for they honoured Cornelia, not only on account of 
her children, but of her father. They afterwards erected a 
statue to her, wiUi this inscription : — 

COKNELIA, THE MoTHEH OF THE Gl&ACCHI. 

There are several extraordinary expressions of Caius Grac- 
chus handed down to us concerning nis mother. To on.e of 
her enemies he jaid,— ^f Darest thou pretend to reflect on Cor- 
nelia, the mother of Tiberius?" And as that person had spent 
his youth in an infamous manner, he said,-^— ^^^Vith what front 
canst thou put thyself upon a footingwith ConDelia? Hast thou 
brought children as she has done? ^et all Rome knows that 
she has lived longer than thoahast without any commeice with 
men." Such wa& the keenness of his language ; and man^ ex- 
pressions equally severe might be collected out of his writing. 

Among the laws which he procured to increase the authority 
of the people, and lessen that of the senate, one related to colo- 
nimng and dividing the public lands among the poor. Ano- 
ther was in favour of the armjr, who wew now to be clothed 
at the public charge, without diminution of their pav, and none 
were to serve till thev were full seventeen years old. A third 
was for the benefit of the Italian allies, who were to have the 
same. right of voting at elections as the citizen^ of Rome. By 
a fourth the markets were regulated, and the poor enabled to 
buy bread-cora at a cheaper rate. A fifth related to the courts 
of judicature, and, indeed, contributed more than any thing 
to retrench the power of the senate: for, before this, senators 
only, were judges in all causes, and on that account their body 
was. formidable both to the equestrian order and the people. 
But now he added three hundred knights to the three hunored 
senators, and decreed that a judicial authority shouM be equally 
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invested in the. six hundred.* In offering this bill, he exerted 
himself ereatly in all respects, but there was one thing very 
remarkame; whereas the orators before him, in all addresses 
to the people, stood with their faces towards the senate-house 
and the comitium, he then, for the first time,.turned the other 
way, that is to say, towards the /orttw, and continued to speak 
in that position ever after. Tluis, by a small alteration in the 
posture of his body, he indicated something very great, and, 
as it were, turned uie government from an aristocracy into a 
democratic form: for, by this action, he intimated that all 
orators ought to address memselves to tl^e people, and not to 
the senate. • , 

As the people not only ratified this law, but empowered him 
to select the three hundred out of the equestrian order, for 
judges, he found himself in a manner possessed of sovereign 
power. Even the senate, in their deliberations, were willing 
to listen to his advice ; aruj he never gave them any that was 
not . suitable to their dignit j. That wise and moderate decree, 
for instance, was of his suggesting, eoncerning the corn which 
Fabius, 'when proprsetar in Spain, sent from that country. 
Caius persuaded the senate to sell the corn, kad send the mo- 
nev to the Spanish states; and ^t the same time to censure 
Fabius for rendering the Roman government odious aind in- 
supportable to the people of that country. This gained him 
great respect and favour in the provinces. 

He procured other decrees for sending out colonies, for 
making roads, and for building public gninaries. In all liiese 
matters he was appointed supreme director, and yet was far 
from thinking so much business a fatigue. On the contrary, ho. 
applied to the whole with.as much activity, and despatched it 
with as much .ease, as if there had been only one thing for him 
to attend to;, insomuch that they who both hated and feared 
the man, wore struck with his amazing industry, and the ce*- 
lerity of his operations. The people were diarmed to see him 
followed by such ihinibers of architects^ artificers, ambassar 
dors, magistrates, militaxy men, and men of letters. These 
wei:e all kindly received: yet, amidst his civilities, he pre- 
served a dignity, addressing each according toliis capacity and 
station; by whi^h he showed how unjust the censures, of those 
people were, who represei^ted him as a. violent and overbear- 
w^ man: for he had even a more popular maniner in conver- 
sation, .and in business, than in his adiuesses bojfti ibe^rostrum* 

*Tliea«lhorkieBof aUaatifiiityaraagiwrtniitarohi^ Caini 

did not ^nociate tbe knigbta and the aenaUffiB in the judicial power; but 
vested that power in tbe ImightB ooW, and they eiyoyed it till the coosaump 
of Serrilius CsBpio, ^ the apace of sixteen or aeveoteen yean. VeUeitts> 
Aaoonraa, Appian, livy, and Cioalo bioMelf, auffioiently prove thai. 
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The work that he took most pains \yith^ was that of the 
public roads; in which he paid a reeard to beauty as wel> as 
use. They were drawn in a straight line through tBe country, 
and either paved with hewn stone, or made of a binding sanq, 
brought thither for that purpose. When he met with delU or 
odier deep holes made by -land-floods/ he- either filled them up 
with rubbish, or laid bridges over them ; so that being levelled, 
and brought to a perfect parallel on botJi sides, they afforded a 
regular and elegant prospect through the whole. Besides, he 
divided all the rcTads into ihiles, of near, eight furlongs each, 
and set up pillars of stone to mark the divisions. He likewise 
erected other stones a.t proper distances, on each side of the 
wnfy to assist travellei^, who rode without servants, to mount 
their horses. 

The people extolled his performances, and there was no in- 
stance of their iJ^tion that he might not have eicpected. In 
one of his speeches he told them,-— ^^ There was one thing in 
partieular, which he should esteem as a greater favour than all 
the rest, if they indulged him in it, afid if they denied it, he 
would not complain.'' By this it was imaginea that he meant 
the consulship; and the commons expected that he would dei- 
sire to be consul and tribune at the same time. Whien the day 
of election of consuls came, and all were waiting with anxiety 
to see what declaration he would make, he conducted Caius 
FanniuaiMo the Campus MariiuSy and joined with Kis friends 
in the canvass. This greatly inclined tiie scale on Fannius' 
side, and he was immecuately created consul. Caius, too, with- 
out the least application, or even declaring himself a candidate, 
merely through the-iseal and aiSection of the people, was ap- 
point^l tribune the second time. 

Finding, however, that the senate avowed their aversion to 
him, and that the regards of Fannius grew cold, he thought of 
new laws which mi^t secure the people in his interest Such 
were those for sending colonies to. Tarentum and Capua, and 
forgranting the Latins all the rights and. privileges of citizens 
of Home. The seilate, now apprenending that his power would 
soon become entirely uncontrollable, took a new and unheard* 
of method to draw the people from him, hy gratifying them in 
every thing, however contrary to the true interests of the state. 

Among the colleagues of Caius Gracchus, there was one 
named Livius Drusus; a man who in birth and education was 
not bdiind any of the Romans, and who in point of eloquence 
and wealth miriit vie with the greatest and most powerful men 
of his time. To him the nobilitv applied; exhorting him to 
set himself up against Caius, and join theih in opposing hiifi; 
not in the way (M force, or in any thing that might offend the 
commons, but in directing all his measures to please them, and 
Vol. IV. H 
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granting them things which it would hare been an honour to 
refiise at the hazard of their utmost resentment 

Drusus l^reed to list in the service of the senate, and to 
apply all the power of his oflSce to their views. He, therefore, 
proposed laws, which had nothing in them either honourable 
or advantageous to the community. His sole view ^ *** 
outdo Caius in flattering and pleasme the multitude, and for 
this purpose he conten&d witn him, like a comedian upon a 
stage. . Thus the senate plainly discovered, that it was not so 
much the measures of Caius, as the man thfey were offended 
with- and that tiiey were resolved to take every method to 
humble or destroy him: for when he procured a decree for 
sending out two colonies only, which were to consist of some 
of the most deserving citizens, they accused him of ingratiat- 
ing himself by undue methods with the plebeians. But when 
Drusus sent out twelve, and selected three hundred ^^^ 
meanest of the people for ieach, they patronirzed the whole 
scheme^ When Caius divided the bublic lands among.the poor 
citizens, on condition that they should pay a small rent uitp 
the treasury, they inveighed against him as a flatterer of the 
populace; out Drusus had their praise for dischamng the 
lands even of that acluiowledgment Caius procureo the La- 
tins the privilege of voting as citizens of Rome, and the patri- 
cians ivere offended: Drusus, on the contrary, was supported 
by them in a law for exempting tlie Latin soldiers from being 
flogged, though upon service, for any misdemeanour. Mean 
time Drusus asserted, in all his speeches, that tiie senate, in 
th^ir great regard for the commons, put him upon proposing 
such advantageous decrees. This was the only good thing in 
hb manosuvres; for by these arts the people became better af- 
fected to the senate; Before, they had suspected and hated the 
leaders of that body; but Drusus appeased their resentment, 
and removed their aversion, by assuring them, that the pHtri- 
cians. were the first movers of all these popular laws* 

What contributed most to satisfy the peoj^e as to the since- 
rity of his re^d, agnd the purity of his intentions, was, that 
Drusus, in alfnis edicts, appeared not to have the least view 
to his own interest: for he emplo]^^ others as commissioners 
for planting the pew colonic: and if there was an afiair of 
money, he would have na concern with it himself j whereas 
Caius chose to preside in the greatest and most important 
matters of that kind. Rubrius, one of his colleagues, having 
procured an order for rebuilding and colonizing Carthage, 
which had been destroyed by Scipio, it fell to theiot of Caius 
to execute that commissioii., and in pursuance thereof he sail- 
ed to Africa. Drususjtook advantage of his absence to gain 
move ground upon him, and to establish himself in the favour 
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of the people. To ]ky ah information a^nst Fulviua he 
thought would be very condudve to this end. 

Fiuvius was a particular friend of Caius, and his assistant in 
the distribution of the lands: at the sam^ time he was a fac- 
tious -man, and' known to be upon ill terms with the senate. 
Others, beside 4he patricians^ suspected him of raising commo- 
tions amone the albes^ and of priyately exciting the Italians to 
a revolt The^ thin^, indeed, were said without evidence or 
proof; but Fulvius himself gave strength to the report bj his 
unpeaeeaBle and unsalutary conduct Caius, as his acquaint- 
ance, came in for his share of the dislike, and this was one of 
the principal things that brought on his ruin. 

Besides, when Scipio Africanus died without any previous 
sickness, and (as we nave observed in his Life) there appeared 
marks of violence upon his body) inost people Jaid it to the 
charge of Fulvius, who was his ayowed enemy, and had that 
very day abused himfromthe rostrum. Nor was Caius him- 
self unsuspected. Yet so execrable a crime as this,, committed 
against the first and greatest znan in Rome, escaped with im^ 
punity; nay, it was not even inquired into. For the people 

{prevented any cognizance of it trom being taken, out of fear 
or Gaius, lest upon a strict inqui3ition, he should be found 
accessory to the murder: But this happened some time before. 
While Cains was employed in Africa in the r;^-establishment 
of Carthage, the i)ame of which he changed to Junonia^ he 
was interrupted by several inauspicious omens. The stajBTof . 
the first standard was broken between the violent efibrts of the 
wind to tear it away, and those of the ensign, to hold it Ano- 
ther storm of wind blew the sacrifices m)m the altars, and 
bore tiiem beyond ^e bounds marked out for the city ; and the 
wolves came and- seized the marks themselves, and carried 
them to a great distance. Caius, however, brought every thing 
under good roguk^ons in the space of seven^ da^s, and then 
returned to Rome, where he understood that Fulvius was hard 
preM^ by Drusus, aftd-afiairs demanded hi^ presence. Fpr 
Lucius Opimius,t who was of the patrician party, and very 
powerful in the senate, had lately been unsuccessful in his ap- 
plication for the consulship, through the opposition of Caius, 
and his support of Fannius^ butnow his interest was greatly 

* Quam Jimo ferlua terris mai^ omnibus imam 
PorthabitfL cofciwe Sjimo., \ Vit^. 

tin the printed text it viHotHHm, but it sh^NiId be QptmtiM/ for be was 
consul the year foUowing with Q. Fsbius Maximns, which was the year of 
Borne 631. Fhitaich Qmself calls him Opimku a little after. iMtUku, 
therdbre, must be a fiJse readSng ; and, indeed, one of ttie mamtscnpts ^ires 
v OpkniuB here. 
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strengthened, and it was thoueht he would be chosen the fol- 
lowing year. It was expect^ too, that the consulship would 
enable him to ruin Caius, whose interest Was already upon^e 
decline. Indeed, b3^tibis tiine the people were doyed with 
indulgence: because there wei» many beside Caius, who fiat^ 
tered them in. all the measures of administration, and the se- 
nate saw them do it with pleasure. 

At his return, he removed his lodgings from the Palatine 
Mount to the neighbourhood of the /orufTi; in which he had 
a view topopulanty; for inany of the meanest ana most in- 
dijgent of the commonalty dwelt there. After this, he propos- 
ea the rest of his laws, m order to their being ratified by the 
aufirages of the people. As the populace caxne to him from 
all quarters, the senate, persuaded the consul Fannius to com- 
mantlall pcorsonsto depart- the jcity who were not Romans by 
birth. Upon this strange and unusual proclamation, /that hone 
of the allies or friends of the republic »iould ^main in Rome, 
or, though citizens, be permitted to vote, Caius, in his turn, 
pirolishetL articles of impeachment againstihe consul, and at the 
same time declared, he would protect ^e allies, if uiey would 
stay. He did not, however, perform his promise. On the 
contrary, he suffered the consuPs Uctors to take away a person 
befpre his eyes, who was connected with him by the ties of 
hospitality, without giving him the.least assistance: whether 
it was that he feared to show how much his strength was di- 
minished; or whether (as he alleged) he did not choose to ^ve 
his enemies occasion to have recourse to the sword, who only 
sought a pretencQ'for it . . 

I£b happened, moreover, to be at variance. with his col- 
leagues. The reason was this :— There was a show of gladia- 
tors to be exhibited to the people in the forum, and most of 
the magistrates bad caused scanblds to be .erected around the 
place, m order to let then! out for hire. . Caius insisted that 
they should be taken down, that th6 poor might see the exhi- 
bition without paying for it As none of liie proprietors re- 
garded his orders, he waited till the night preceding the show, 
and then w^nt with his own.worimen, and demolished tiie 
scaffolds. Next day the populace saw toe place quite clear of 
them, apd, of course, they admired him as a man of superior 
spirit But his colleagues were greatly offended at his violent 
temper and measures. This seems to have been the cause of 
his miscarriage in his application for athird tribuneship; for, it 
seems he had a majority of voices, but his colleagues are said to 
havje procured k fraudulent and unjust return. Be that as it may; 
(for it was a ms^r of some doubt,) it is certain that he did 
not bear his disappointment with patient; but when he saw 
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his adversaries laugh, he told them, with too mudi iosolence^-r- 
*^ Their laugh was of the Sardonic* kind, for they did not per- 
ceive how much their actions were eclipsed, by his.'' 

After Opimius was elected coqaul, he prepared to repeal 
maay of Uaius' laws^^and to annul his establishment at Car- 
thage, on purpose to provoke him to some act of violence, and 
to gain an opportunity to destroy him. He bore thijs treat- 
ment for some time; but afterwards, at the instigation of his 
friends, and of Fulvius in piEU'tieular, be began, to raise an op- 
position once more against the consul. Some-^ay, his mother, 
on this occasion, entered into the intrigue^ of the party, and 
having privately taken some strangers into pay, sent them into 
Rome in the disguise of reapers; and they assert that these 
things 9fe enigmatiGally hinted at in her letters to her son. 
Bat others say Gomelia was much displeased at these measures. 

When the day came on which> Opimius was to get those 
laws repealed, both parties early in the morning posted them- 
selves in the Capitol : and after the consul had sacrificed, JQuin- 
tus Antyllius, 6ne X)t his lictorsy who was carrying out the en- 
trails of^the victims, said to Fdlvius and his, fnenos, — ^< Stand 
off, ye factious citizens, and make way for honest men." Some 
add, tiiat, along with this scurrilous language, he stretched his 
naked arm towards them in a form that expressed the. utmost 
contempt They immediately killed Antyllius with long 
styles, said to have been, made for such a purpose. 

The people were. much, chagrined atthis act of violence. As 
for the two chiefis, they; made very different reflections upon 
the event. Caius'was concerned at it, and reproached his par- 
tisans ^ith having given their enemies the. handle they long 
had wanted. Opimius rejoiced at the opportunity, and excited 
the peo[^ to revenge.. iBut for the present they were parted 
by a heavy rain. 

At an early hour next day, the consul assembled the senate, 
and while he was addressing them within, others exposed the 
corpse of Antyllius naked on a bier without, and, as it had 
been previously concerted* carried it through ih% forum to the 
senate-house, making loua acclamations au the way. Opimius 
knew the whole farce, but pretended to be much surprised. 
The senate went out, and planting themselves about the cbrpse, 

'* It frag not easy to see the propriety of this expresBion 110 it is used here. 
IV Sardonic Jtaugh was an involuotary distention of the muscles of the 
month, occasioned by a poisonous plant; and persons that died of this' poison 
iad asmile on theif oountenances. Hence it came to sigfrnfy forced or affected 
laughter; but why the btugliter oC Orocchns' opponent should be called ' 
ibnced or Sardonic, b^ause they did not perceive his superiority, it does not 
appear. It might more properly hare been called affected, if they (fid per- 
ceire it. Indeed, if every species of unreasonable laughing may be called 
audoDic, it will do stilL 

F 
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expressed their erief and indienatioiiy as if some dreadful noiis- 
fortune had befaflen them. This scene, however, excited only 
hatred ai)d detestation in the breasts ot the peoble, who could 
not but remember that the nobility had killed Tiberius Grac- 
chus in the Capitol, though a tribune, and thrown his body into 
the river; ana yet now, when Antyllius, a vile seijeant, Who 
possibly -did not deserve quite' so severe a punishment, but by 
nis impertinence had brought it upon himself,— ^when such a 
hireling lay ^loosed in the forum^ the senate, of Rome stood 
weeping about nim, and then attended &e wretch to his fune- 
ral, with no other view than to procure the death of the only 
remaining protector of the peope. 

Oki their return to the house, they chai^d Opimius the con- 
sul, by a formal decree, to take every ppssible method for the 
preservation of the commonwealth, and the destruction of the 
tyrants. He therefore ordered the patricians to arms, and each 
of the knights.to attend with two servants well armed, the next 
morning. Fulvius, on the other hand, prepared himself, and 
drew together a crowd of people. 

Caius, as he returned from the forumy stood a 'long time 
looking upon his father's statue, and, after having given vent 
to his sorrow in some si^s and tears, retired without uttering 
a word. Many of the plebeians, who saw this, were moved 
with comnasaion ; and declaring they should be the most das- 
tardly of beings, if they abandoned such a man to his enemies, 
rep^red to his nouse to ituard.hiin, and^passed the night before 
his door. This they dia in a very different manner from the 
people who attended Fttlvius on the same occasion. These 
passed their time hi noise and riot^ in carojusing and empty 
threats; 'Fulvius himself being. the first man that was intoxi- 
cated, and giving into many expressions and actions unsuita- 
ble to his vears. But those about Caius were silent, as in a 
time of public calamity ;' and, with a thoughtful regard to what 
was yet to icome, they kept watch and took rest by turnsv ^ 

Fulvius slept so souod after has wine, that it was with diffi- 
culty they awoke him at break of day. Then he and his com^ 
pany armed tiiiemselves with the GUlic spoils which he had 
Drought off in his consulship, upon his conquering that people; 
and uius accoutred^ they sallied out, with loud menaces, to 
seize the Aventine'hill. As for Caius, he would not arm, but 
w^nt out in his gown, as If he had been going upon business 
into the /orum ; onlj he had a small dagger under it 

At the gate, his wife threw herself at his feet, and taking 
hold of him with one hand, and of her son ^ith the other, she 
thus expressed herself :^—^* You do not now leave me, my, dear 
Caius, as formerly, to go to the rostra in ca^city of tribune 
or lawgiver; nor ao I send you out to a glorious war, whcre> 
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if the commph lot fell to your share, my distress might at least 
have tl)^ consolation u)f honour. You expose yourself to the 
murderers of Tiberius^ unarmed indeed, as a man should gq, 
who had rather suffer 'than commit any violence; but it is 
throwing awa;^ your life without apy aarantage to the com* 
munity. Faction reigns; outrage and the sword are the only 
measures of justice. JHad your t)rother fallen before Numan- 
tia, the truce would have restored tis his body; but. now, per- 
bans, I shall have to go a suppliant to some river or the sea, 
to oe shown where your remains may be found : for what con- 
fidence can we have either in the laws, or in the gods, after the 
assassination of Tiberius ?'' 

When Licinia had. poured out these lamentations, Caius dis- 
engaged himself as quietly as he could from iier arms, and 
w^ked on with his friends in deep silence. She catched at 
his gown, but in the attempt fell to the ground, and lay a long 
time speechless. At last her servants, seeing her in that con- 
dition, took her up, and Carried her to her brother Crassus. 

Fulvius, when all the party was assembled, listened to the 
advice of Caiud, and sebt his younger son into the forum^ 
equipped like a herald.* He was a youth of most engaging 
appearanoe^ and he approached with great modesty and tears 
in nis eyes, to propose terms of accommodation to the consul 
and the senate. Many were disposed to hearken to the pro^ 

rai; but Opimius Said, — ^^ The criminals ought not to tl'eat 
^ hmlds, but come in person to make their submission to 
t& senate-, and surrender themselves to justice, before they 
mterceded for mercy/' At the same time, he bade the young 
man return with an account that these conditions were com- 
plied with, or not return at all. 

Caius was of opinion that they should go and endeavour to 
reconcile themselves to the senate. But as none of the rest 
acceded to that opinion, Fulviu^ sent his soh again with propo- 
sitions much the same. Opimius, who was in haste to begin^ 
hostilities, immediately took the young man into custody, and 
marched against Fulvius with a numerous body of infantry, 
and a company of Cretan archers. The latter galled their ad- 
versaries mucn^ and put them in such confusion that they took 
to flight Fulvius hid himself in an old neglected bath, where 
he was soon found and put to the sword, together wi^ his 
eldest son. Gaius was not seen td lift his hand iii the fray. 
On the contrary, he expressed the greatest tlneasiness at their 
coming to such extremities, and retired into the temple of 
Diatna. There he would have despatched himself,' but was 
hindered by Pomponius and Licinius,.the most faithful of his 

* liiterally, #iih a caduceus, or herald's toand in hit hand. 
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frienas, who ^k away his poniard, and pertwaded him U^tty 
the alternative of flight On this occasion he is «<*JP. '^J^ 
kneeled down, and with uplifted hands to have pray«i ^ ".® 
deity of that temple,— f^ That the people of Rome, tor tiieir 
ingratitude and base desertioa of nim, might be 8*^^^J;3 
ever." Indeed, most of them, on promise of impuoity oy 
proclamation, openly went over to the other party. 

The enemy pursued Cadus with great eagerness, and <»me 
up with him at the wooden bridge. His two friends, bidaing 
him go forward, planted themselves before it, and sj^^^J^^ 
man to pass till they were overpowered and slain. One oi nw 
servants, named Philocrates, accompanied Caius m ms ni«nt 
All encoursiged him to make the beA of his way as they ao a 
runner in tt» lists, but not one assisted him, or ofiered mm a 
horse, though he desired it, for they saw tiie enemy now al- 
most upon him.* He got, however, a little before them imo a 
grove sacred to the i^wree*,t and there closed the scene; rW- 
lecrates first despatched him, apd afterwards himsetf. ^^' 
indeed, sav^ that they both came alive into the eocniy 's hands; 
and that the slave clung so close to his master, that th^ could 
not come to the one, till they had cut the other in pieces. Wc 
are told also, that after a person,.whose name id not Dfientioncd, 
had cut off tne head of Caius, and was bearing away his pnze^ 
Septimuleius, one of Opimius'l friends, took it from ^^^[^^ 
at the beginning of the actio^n, the weight in gold had ween 
offered by proclamation either for his head, or for that of Ful- 
vius. Septimuleius carried it to Opimius upon tiie point of a 
pike ; and wheo put in the scales, it was found to weigh seven- 
teen pounds eight ounces: For Septimuleius had added fnuid 
to his other vulanies; he had taken out the brain,.and filled 
the cavity with molten lead. Those who brought in the head 
of Fulvius, being pei^ns of no note, had no reward at aO. 

The bodies of X)aius and FuIvius, and the rest of tiie slain, 
who were ho fewer than three thousand, Were thrown into the 
river. Their goods were confiscated and sold, and their wive5 
forbidden to go into mourning. Licinia was, moreover, de- 
prived of herdowry. The most savage cruelty was exercised 
uppn the younger son of Fulvius, whx> had never borne arms 
against, them, nor appeared among the combatants, but. was 

* Anvelivs Victor mentions two of Cains' fnends whd stopped iht pnrBOitof 
the enemy; Pomponlvs at the Porta JVigemmOf and Letoinis atthe Pof^ 
SubUciui. , . . , 

t This groFe was called Luctu JFVirtfUB, and was near the Pon» SvbUciuf' 
Hiegoddess had a high priest called FTannei^ FuHnaht, and annual sacrifices* 
-^P^tro de Ling, 1. v. 

t PHoy and Vtderius Maxibras say, he was an intimate acquaintance of 
Gracchus. 
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imprisoned when he came with, proposah of peace, and jHit 
to death after the battle. But neither this, nor any other in- 
stance of despotism, so sensibly touched the people, as .Opi- 
mius' building a temple to Concord: for by that n6 appeared 
to olaiih honour for what he had doiie, and in some sort to 
triumph in the destruction of' so many citi^ns. Somebody, 
therelore, in the night, wrote this line under tiie inscription on 
the temple : — . 

Mttdnesi and-diflcord rear the &ne of Coocord. 

Opimius was the first consul who usurped the power of a 
dictator, and. condemned three thousand citizens without any 
form of justice, beside Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus ; 
though one of them had been honoured with the consulship 
and a triumph, and the other, both in virtue and reputation, 
was superior to all the men of his time. 

Opimius was vile enough to suffer himself to be corrupted 
with money. Going afterwards ambassador to Jugurtha the 
Numidian, he took a brihe : and beine called to account for it 
at his return, in a judicial way, he had the mortification to 
grow old with that infamy upon him. At the same time, he 
was. hated and execrated by. the commons, who through his 
means had been reduced to an abject condition. In a litde 
time those commons showed how deeply they regretted the 
Gracchi. They erected their statues in one of the most public 
parts of the city ; they consecrated the places where they were 
kiUed, and ofiered to them all first fruits according to the sea- 
son of the year. Nay, many offered daily sacrifices, and paid 
their devotions there, as in the temples of the ^ods. 

ComeUa is reported to have bomb all these misfortunes with 
a noble magnanimity, and to have said of the consecrated 
places in particular, where her sons 'lost their lives,— ^< That 
mey were monuments worthy of them." She took up her re- 
sidence at Misepum, and made no alteration in her manner of 
living. As she had many friends, her table was always open 
for the purposes of hospiwity. Greeks and other men of let- 
ters she had always with her; and all the kings io alliance 
with Rome expressed their regiurd, by sending ner presents, 
and receiving the like civilities in return. She made herself 
very agreeable to her guests by acquainting them with many 
particulars of her father Africanus, and or his manner of liv- 
ing.. But what they most admired in her was, that she could 
speak of her sons without a sigh or a tear, and recount their 
actions and sufferings, as if she iiad been giving a narrative of 
some ancient heroes. Some, therefore, imagined, that age and 
the greatness of her misfortunes had deprived her of her un- 
derstanding and sensibility. But those who were of that opi- 

VoL. iv: 1 6* 
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moii seem rather to have wanted onderstanding themselves: 
since they knew not how much a noble mind may. by a liberal 
education, be enabled to support itself against distress; and 
that though, in the pursuit of rectitude, fortune may often de- 
feat the purposes ofyirtue, yet Virtue in.beanng affiictioacan 
nerer lose her prerogative.* 



AGIS AND CL£0M£N£S 

COMPARED WITH • 

TIBERIUS AND CAIUS GRACC&US. 

Thus we have given the history of these great men seve- 
rally^ and it remains that we take a view of uem in compa- 
rison with each other.v Those who hated the Gracchi, and 
endeavoured the most to disparage them, never durst aeny, 
that of all the Romaiis of their time, nature had disposed them 
most happily to virtue, or that this disposition was cultivated 
by the most excellent education. But nature appears to have 
done still more for Agis and Cleomenes; for though they not 
onlv wanted the advantages of education, but werO trained to 
such manners and customs as had corrupted many before them, 
yet thev became examples of temperance and sobriety. 

Besides, the Gracchi lived at a time when Rome was in her 
greatest glory ; a time that was distinguished by a virtuous 
emulation; and, of course, they must have had a natural aver- 
sion to give up the inheritance of virtue which they had re- 
ceived trom their ancestors: whereas Aris and Cleomenes had 
parents of very-different principles, and found their country in 
a very diseased and unhappy state; and yet these things did not 
in the least abate their ardour in the pui^uits of honour. 

We have a strong proof of the disinterested views of the 
Gracchi, and their aversion to avarice, in their keeping them- 
selves clear of all iniquitous practices in the whole course of 
their administration. But Agis might even have resented it, 

* Kai *OTi .TDC dfCTDi *Ti Tux^ (poka,rro\uvots |i£v ra iiaXoi roAAaxis rcficfiv. ev 6( 

T« rraio-ai to ^fjjiv £uXo7iruf urafaircirai. The learned Du Soul bere pro- 

pbies to read ^xarnnumv^ instead oT^arTOfuvDii, and nana for noXo. There 
are, indeed, some DnaDU8<;ript anthonties for thgse readinca, and the pa38age 
is capable of a good sense if we accept them, viz,— rJind Siat though Virttie^ 
in Hriting to avoid affliction^ may be often overborne, by JFhrtune\ &c. But 
we think the contrast sufficiently preserved without altering the printed text, 
rhe learned annotator win have ^Kamnai here to signify «tto;>-and that is 
certainly often the signification. But sometinies it signifies iibtervo^ as ap- 
pears from the foUowmg passage in Hesiod ir-H^iara 6' tu Aio^v yefvAaTiuvM. 
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II an V one had commended him for not touching the property 
of otners, since he distributed his whole substance among the 
citizens of Sparta, which, beside other considerable articles, 
consisted of six hundred talents in mcmey. What a crime, 
then, must unjust gain have appeared to him, who thought it 
nothing less than avarice to possess more than others, though 
bj- the lairest title ? 

If we consider them with resi>ect to the haHines^ of their 
enterprises, and the new reflations they i^anted to establish, 
we shall find ihe two Grecians greatly superior. One of the 
two Romans applied himself pnncipany to making roads and 
colonizing towns. The boldest .attempt of Tiberius was the 
distribution of the public lands; and Caius did nothing more 
extraordinai^ than the joining an equal number of the eques- 
trian order m commission with the three hundreid patrician 



he alterations which Agis and Cleomenes brought into the 
system of their commonwealth, were, of a different nature. 
They saw that a small and partial amendment was no better, 
as Plato exoresses it, than tne cutting off one of the Hydra's 
heads ;^ ano, therefore, they introduced a change that might 
remove all the distempers of the constitution at once. Per- 
haps we may express ourselves with more propriety, if we saj, 
that, by removing the changes that had caused all their mis- 
fortunes, they brought Sparta back to its first principles. 

Possibly it may not be amiss to add, that the measures the 
Gracchi adopted, wer^offensive to the greatest men in Rome;t 
whereas, all that Agis meditated, and Cleomenes brought to 




of the Gracchi, Rome made not the least acquisition of oower 
or territory, whereas, through those of Cleomenes, Greece 
saw the Spartans in a little time become masters of Pelopon- 
nesus, and contending for superiority with the most powerful 
princes of that age; and this without any other view than to 
deliver Greece from the incursions of the Illyrians and Gauls, 
and put her once more under the protection of the race of 
RercuJes. 

The different manner of the deaths of , these great men ap- 
pears also to me to point out a difference in their characters. 

* lo tbe fourtii book of the Commoowealth. 

f Plataroh seems to censure the AgrariaD bw as an irratioDal ope, and as 
(he inrention of tl)e Gracchi. But, in fact, there was an Agrarian law amow 
tbe institutions of Lyciirgus ; and the Gracchi were not the £rst promoters of 
neb a law among the Romans. Spurius Cassius offisred a bill of the sai 
kind above two hundred years before, which prored equally &tal to him 
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Fhe Gracchi fought with their fellow-clti^ens, and being de- 
feated, perished in their flight Agis, on the other hand, fell 
almost a voluntary sacrifice, rather than that any Spartan 
should lose his life on his account Cleomenes, when insulted 
and oppressed, had recourse to vengeance; and,, as circum- 
stances did not favour him, had courage enough to give him- 
self the fatal blow. 

If we view them in another light, Aris never distinguished 
himself as a general; for he was Killed before he had any op- 
portunity of that kind : and with the many great aaji glOTious 
victories of Cleoipenes, we may compare the memoraole ex- 
ploit of Tiberius in being the nrst to scale the walls of Car- 
thage, and his saving twenty thousaYid Romans, who had no 
other hope of life, by the peace which he happily concluded 
with the Numantians. Aa for Caius, there were many in- 
stances of his military talents, both in the Numantian war and 
in Sardinia. So that the two brothers would probably one 
day have been ranked with the greatest eenerais among the 
Romans, had they not come to an untimely death. 

As to their political abilities, Agis seems to have wanted 
firmness and aespatchr He suffered himself to *be imposed 
upon by Aeesilaus, and performed not' his promise to the citi- 
zens of making a distribution of lands. He was, indeed, ex- 
tremely youngs, and, on that account, had a timidity which 
prevented the completion of those schemes that had so much 
raised the expectation of the public. Cleomenes, on the con- 
trary, took too bold and too violent a method to effectuate the 
changes. he had resolved on in the police of Sparta. It was an 
act of injustice to put the ephori to death, whom he might 
either have brought over to ni? party by force, because he was 
superior in arms, or else have banished, as he did,many others: 
for to have recourse to the knife, except in case of extreme 
necessity, indicates neither the good phj^sieian, noi* the able 
statesman, but c»skilfulness in both. Besides, in politics, that 
ignorance is always attended with injustice and cruelty. But 
neither of the Gracchi began the civil war, or dipped his hands 
in the blood <tf his countrymen. Caius, we are told, even when 
attacked,- did not repel force with force; and though none be- 
haved with greater courage and vigour than he in other wars, 
none was so slow to lift up his hand against a fellow-citizen. 
He went out unarmed to a scene of fury and sedition : when 
the fight began, he retired; and, througn the whole, appeared 
more solicitous to avoid the doineof harm, than the receiving 
It. The flight, therefore; of the irracchi must not be consi- 
dered as an act of cowardice, but patriotic discretion : for they 
were under a necessity either of taking the method they did, 
or of fighting in their own defence, if they staid. 
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The strongest charge against Tiberrus is, that he deposed 
his colleague, and sued for a second tribuneship. Caius w.as 
blamed foi*the death of Antyllius, but against. all reason and 
justice; for the fact was committed without his approbation, 
and. he looked upon it as a most unhappy circumstance. On 
the other hand, Cleomienes, not to -mention any more his de- 
stroying the ephorij took an unconstitutional step in enfran- 
chising aH the slaves; and^ in reality, he reigned alone, though, 
to s&ve appearances, he took in his brother Efuclidas as j^artner 
in the throne^ who w^ not of the' other family that claimed a 
* right to pve one of the kings to Sparta. Archidamus, who 
was of that family^ and had a^ much right to the throne, he 
persuaded to return from Messene. In consequence of this 
tie was assassinated ; and, as Cleomenes made no inquiry into 
the murder, it is probable tfiat he was justly censured as the 
cause of it Whereas, Lycurgus, whom he pretended to take 
as his pattern, freely surrendered to his nephew Chariiaus the 
kingdom^ cotnmittea to his charge; and that he might not. foe 
blamed in case of his untimely death, he went abroad^ land 
wandered a long time in foreign countries ; nor did he return 
till Chariiaus had a son to succeed him in the throne. It is 
true, Greece had not produced axiy other man who can be com- 
pared to Lycurgus. 

We have shown that Cleomenes, in the course of his govern- 
ment, brought in grei^ter innovations, and committ^ more 
violent acts of injustice. And those that are inclined to cen- 
sure the persons of whom we are writing, represent Cleomenes 
as, from the first, of a tyrannical disposition, and a lover of 
war. The Gracchi they accuse of immoderate Ambition, ma- 
lignity itself not being able to find any other flaw in them. At 
die same time they acknowledge, that thode tribunes might 
possibly be carried beyond the dictates of their native disposi- 
tion by anger, and the heat of contention, which, like so many 
hurricanes, drove them at last upon some extremes in their 
administration. What could be more just or meritorious than 
their first design, to which they woula have adhered, had not 
the rich and great, by the violent methods they took to abro- 
gate their law, involved them both ip those fatal ouarrels; the 
one to defend himself, and the other to revenge his brother, 
who was taken off without any form o( law or justice? 

From these observations^ you may easily perceive the dif- 
ference between them; and .if you required me to charac- 
terize each of them singly, I should say that the palm of virtue 
belongs to Tiberius; young Agis had the fewest faults; and 
Caius, in point of courage and spirit of enterprise, was little 
inferior to Cleomenes. 
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Whostsr it w9Sf my Sossius, that wrote the encomium upon . 
Alcibiades^ for hi^ victory in the chariot-race at the Olympic 
games; whether Euripides, (which is the common opini5n^) 
or some other, he asserts, ^at ^' The first requisite to happi-, 
ness, is that a man be born in a famous city." But as to real 
happiness, which consists principally in tne disposition and 
haoit of tne mind, for my part, I think it would make no dif- 
fepence though a man should be born in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of size or 
bemity: for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
in the isle of Ceos,* which is itself not great, and ^gina, which 
an Athenian '^ wanted to have taken away, as an eye-sore to 
the PirsBus," should give birth to good poets and players,* and 
not be able to produce a man who might attain tne virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of maenanimity. Indeed, those 
arts, which are to gain the master oT them considerable profit 
or honoun ina^ probably not flourish in mean and insignificant 
towns. Dili virtue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 
root in any place, where it can find an ingenuous nature, and 
a mind that has no av^rsioa to labour and discipline. : There^ 
fore, if our sentiments or conduct fall short of the point they 
ought to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the 
place where we were bom, but to our little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author, who 
would write a history of eVents which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own. As he has his 
materials .to collect from a vfuriety of books dispersed in dif- 
ferent libraries, his firait care should be to take up his residence 
in some populous town lyhich has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books ; 
and the particulars that are wanting in writers, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supplied with by those who have laid them up in 
the faithful repository of memory* This will prevent his work 
from being defective in any material point As to niyself, I 
live in a httle town, and I choose to live there, lest it should 
become still less. When I was in Rome, and other parts of 

* The poet Simooidei was of Ceos, and Polus the actor was of ^gtna. 
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Italy f I had not leisure to study the Latin toneue, on account 
of the public commissions with which I was charged, and the 
number of people that came to be instructed by me in philo- 
tophy. It was not^ therefore, till a late period in life, that I 
began ta read the Roman authors. The process inay seem 
stranee; .and yet it is very true. I did not so much gain the 
knomedge of thmes by the words, as words by the knowledge 
I had of things. I shall only add« that, to attain such a skal 
in the lan^age, as to be master ot the beauty and fluency of 
its expre^ions, with its figures, its hani!iony. and all the other 
eraees of its structure, would, indeed, be an elegant and agreea- 
ble accomplishment But the practice and pains it requires, 
are more than I have time, for, and I must leave the ambition 
to excel in that Walk to youngeV men. 

In tbia book, which is the fifth of our parallels, we intend to 
give the Lives of Demosthenes and Cicero, and, from their 
actions and political conduct, we shall collect and compare 
their muiners and disposition; but, for the reason already as- 
signed, we shall not pretend to examine their orations, jot to 
determine which of them was the more agreeable speaker. 
For, as Ion says, 

What's the gay dolphiD when he quitB the waves, 
Abd bounds upon tbe shore ? 

Cseeilius,* a writer at all times, much too presumptuous, baid 
little regard to that maxim of thepOet's, whea he so boldly 
attempted a comparison between Demosthenes and Cicero. 
But perhaps the mecepty Know thyself, would not be consi- 
dered as divine, if every man could easily reduce it to practice. 
It seems to riie that Demosthenes and Cicero were originally 
formed by nature in the same inould, so ^eat is the resem- 
blance in their disposition. Thesaine. ambition, the same love 
of liberty, appears in their whole administration, and the same 
timidity amidst wars and dangers. Nordid they less resem- 
ble each other in their fortunes. For I think it is impossible 
to find two other orators, who raised themselves from obscure 
beginnings to such authority and power; who both opposed 
kings and tyrants; who botii lost their daughters; were ba- 
nished their country, and returned with honour; were forced 
to fly again ; were taken by their enemies, and at last expired 
the same hour with the liberties of then* country. So that, if 
nature and fortune, like two artificers, were to descend upon 
the scene, and dispute about their work, it would be difficult 
to decide whether the former had produced a greater resem- 

* CsBcnliiis was a celebrated rfaetoriciaii, who lived in the time of Augustus. 
He wrote a Traatm on the SaUime, which is mentioDed by Longinus. 
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blance in tlicir dispositions^ or the latter in the circumstances 
of their lives. We shall begin with the more ancient 

Demosthenes^ the father of Demosthenes, was oiie of the 
principal citizens of Athens. Theopompus* tells us, he was 
called the sword-cutler, because he employed a great nunxber 
of slaves in that business. As to what iEschines the orator 
relates concerning his mother,* that she was the dauriiter of 
one 6ylon,t who was forced to fly for treason against the com- 
monwealth, and of a barbarian woman, we cannot take upon 
us to say whether it was dictated by truth, or by falsehood and 
malignity. He had a large fortune left him by his father, who 
died when he was^only seven years Of age: the whole being 
estimated at little less than fifteen talents. But he was ^atly 
vn'onged by his guardiai\s, who converted part to their own 
use, and suffered part to lie neglected. Nay, th(^ were vile 
enough to defraua his tutors ot their salaries. This was^the 
chiet reason that he had not those advantages of education to 
which his quality entitled him. His mother did not choose 
that he should be put to hard and laborious exercises, on ac- 
count .of the weakness and delicacy of his frame; and hia*pre 
ceptors, being ill paid, did not press nim to attend them. Indeed, 
from the first he was of a slender and sickly habit, insomuch 
that the boysr are said to have giyeli him the contemptuous 
name of BataltiSji ^or ^is natural defects. Some say, datalus 
was an effeminate n^usician, whom Antiphanes ridiculed in one 
of his farces ; others, that he was- a poet, whose verses were of 
the most wanton and licentious kind. The Athenians, too, at 
that time, seem to have called a part of the body batalus, 
which decency forbids us to name. We are told, that De- 
mosthenes had likewise the name of •Srgas, either on account 
of the savage and morose tuim of his behaviour; for there is a 
kind of serpent which somey^f the poets cM argasf§ or else 
for the severity of his expressions, which often gave his hearers 
pain ; for there was a poet named Jirgas, whose verses were 
very keen and satirical. But enough of this article. 
^ His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its 
rise on this occasion: — ^The orator Gallistratus was to plead 

* In his oration againfit CtesiphoD. • 

t Gyk» was accused of betraving to the enemy a town in Pontus called 
Nympbaeum ; upon which he flea into Scvthia, wliere be married a natire of 
the country, and had two daughters by her; one of whom was married to 
Pliilochams, and the other, named Clcqbule, to Demosthenes. Her fortune 
was forty mtrue; and of this niamage ciaime Demostiienes the orator. 

t llesyt bins giFes n different explanation of the word Batalus; but Plu- 
tarch must be Slowed, though Dacier will not here allow him, to understand 
tbft sense of the Greek word as well as Hesydaus. 

I Hippocrates too mentiaiM a serpent of the name. 
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in the cause which the city of Oropus* had dep^dina; and 
the expectation of the puhfic was greatly raised, botji by the. 
power» of the^drator, which were uien in the highest reputs, 
and by the importance of the trial. Demosthenes hearing the 
goTeniors and tqtors agree -among themselves to attend the 
trial, with much importunity pjreyailed on his master to take 
him to hear the pleadixfgs. The master having some acquaint- 
ance with the officers who opened the cour^ got his young 
pupil a seat where he could near the ofators without being 
seen. Callistratus had great -success, .and his abilities were 
ez&emely admired. Demosthenes was fire4 with a spirit of 
emulation. When he saw with what distinction the orator was 
conducted honM, and cosnpHmented by the peoplie^ he was 
strack still more with, the power of that commanding elo- 

auence, which could carry all before it From this time, 
lerefbre, he bade adieu to the other studies and exercises in 
which boys are engaged, f^d applied himself with ^eat assi- 
duity to' declaiming, ifl hopes of.beins one day nuipbered 
among the oratot s. Isseua was the man he made use of as his 
preceptor in eloquence, thou|B;h Isocrates then taught it; whe- 
ther it was that tne loss o# his father incapacitated him to pay 
the sum of ten minfe^ which wasithat rhetorician's usual price, 
or whether he prefei;red the keen and subtle manner of Isaeus, 
as more fit for public use. 

Hermippus says he met with an account in certain anony- 
mous memoirs, that Demosthenes likewise studied under Pla- 
to4 and received n'eat assistance from him in preparing tp 
speak in public. He adds, that Ctesibius used to say, that 
Demosthenes was privately supplied by Callias the Syracqsati, 

* Oropus was a town on the banks of the EuripoSp on the frontiers of At- 
tica. The Thebans, though they had heen relieved in their distress by Cha- 
brtM and the Athenians, forgot their formier senrices, and took Oropus from 
them. Cbabrias was suspected of treachevy, and Callistratlis, Uie orator, was 
retained to plead* against him. Demosthenes mentions this Tn his oration 
against Phidias. At the time of this trial, he was about sixteen. 

tThis conid not be the reason, if what is recorded in the iife of Isaeus be 
true, that he was retained "as liitor to Demosthenes at the price, of a hundred 



X This is confirmed by Cicero in his Brutus: — LedUavitse PlaUmem ttu- 
dioaiy audmsie eUam^ Demo$thene» decUur: Idque apparel in genere H 
grandUale verbarum. Again, in his book de Oratore :—Quod idem de 2>e- 
moOhene existimari potest ctytu ex epistoUs intelligi licet:, qudan f requeue 
fuerU Platonie auditor. It is possible that Cicero in this place alludes to the 
letter of Demosthenes arddressed to Heracleodorus, in which he thus speaks 
of Plato's pbiloaophy: — 'VSince yoti hare espoused the doctrine of Plato, 
which is so distant th>m avarice, from artifice, and violence, — a doctrine 
whose object is the perfection of goodness and justice ! Immortal gqds .' when 
once a man has adopted this doctrine, is it possible he should deviate from 
truth, or entertain one sdBsh or ungenerous sentiment ?" 
Vol. IV. K 7 
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and some others^ with the systems of rhetoric tauriit by Iso- 
crates an^l Alcidamus, and made his advantaee of them. 
- When his minority was expired, he called nis guardians to 
account at law^ and wrote orations against them. As they 
found many methods df chicane and delay, be lud great op- 
portunity, as Thucj[dide8 says, to exercise his talent for the 
oar.* It was not without much pains and some risk that he 
gained liis cause; and, at last, it was but a rery smajd part of 
his patrimony that hQ could recover. By this means, however, 
he acquired a proper assurance, and some experience ; and, 
haying tasted tne hoAour and power that go in tne train of elo- 
quence, he attempted to speak in t^e public debates, and take 
a share in the administration. As it is said of* Laomedon the 
Orchomenian, tlUit, hy the advice of Jiis physicians, in some 
disorder of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and con- 
tinued it ednstantly a great length of way, till he Ind gained 
such excellent health and breath, th^t he tned for the crown at 
the public games, and distinguished himself in the long course: 
80 it happened to Demosthenes, that.heiirst appeared at the bar 
for the recoverv of his own fortune, which had been so muefa 
embezzled ; ana having acquired ih^hat cause a persuasive and 
powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, as I may 
cdl it, with the other orators before the general assembly^ 

However, in his first address to the people,* he was laughed 
at, and interrupted by their clamours ; . for the violence of his 
manner threw tiim into a confusion of periods, and a distortion 
•f his argument Besides, he had a weakness and stammering 
in*hi% voice, and a want of breath, which caused such a dbtrac- 
tlon in his discourse, that it was difficult for the audience to 
understand him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, £u- 
nomus the Thriasian, a man now extremely old, found him 
wandering in a dejected. condition in the Firasus, and took 
upon him to set him right r--^" You,^' said he, " have a man- 
ner of speaking very like that of Pericles; and yet you lose 
yoursett out of mere timidity and cowardice. . You neither 
bear up against the tumults of a popular assembly, nor pre- 
pare your body by exercise for the labour of the rostrum^ 
out sutfiet* your parts to wither away in negligence and indo- 
lence." 

Another time, we are told, when his speeches had been ill 
received, and he was going home with his head covered, and 
in the greatest distress, Satyrus the player, who was an ac- 
auaintance of his, followed, and went in with him. Demos- 
tnenes lamented to him, — ^^ That though he was the most la- 

* He lost his father at the age of qeven; and be was ten yean in the bands 
of guardians. He;, therefore, began to plead in bis -eiffhteenth year, irhicb, 
as It was only in his own priyate aflbirs, was not finrbimn by the laws. 
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borious of all the orators, and had almost sacrificed his health 
to that appKc&tiony yet he could sain no favour with the peo- 
ple; but arunken seamen^ and omer unlettered persons^ were 
neardy and kept the rostrum^ while he was entirely disregard- 
ed,"* " Yoii say true," answered Satyrus; " but I will soon 
provide a remeclyy if you will repeat to me some speech in 
£uripides or Sopnoclies," When Demosthenes had done, Sa- 
tyrus pronounc^ the same speech^ and he did it with such 
propriety of action, and so much in character, that it appeared 
to tne orator quite a different passage. He now understood so 
well how much grace and dimity action adds-to the best ora- 
tion, that he thought it a smaU matter to pnemeditate and com- 
pose, though with the utmost car6. if the pronunciation and 
propriety of gesture were not attended to. Upon this, he li 



Jpon this, he built 
himself a suEterraneous study, which relnained to our times. 
Thither he repaired every day, to form his action, and exercise 
his voice; and he would ofteii stay there for two or three 
months together; shaving one side of his heAd, that, if he 
should happen to .be ever .so desirous of going abroad, . the 
shame of appearing in that condition might keep him in. 

When he did go. out upon a visits op received one, he would 
take something tnat passed in conversation, some business or 
fact that was reported to him, for a subject to exercise him- 
self upon. As soon as he had parted fromt hi9 friends^ he 
went to his study, where he repeated the matter in (»*der as it 
passed, together with the arguments for and against it The 
substance of the speeches which he heard, he committed to 
memory, and afterwards reduced them to regular sentences 
and periodsjt meditating a. variety of corrections and new 
forms of expressions, both for what others had said to him, and 
he had addressed to them.. Hence it was concluded that he 
was not a man of much genius; and thai all his eloquence was 
the effect of labour. A strong proof of this seemed to be, that 
he was seldom heard to speak any thing e^r/^mpore, and though 
the people often called upon him by name, as he sat in the as- 
sembly, to speak to the point debated, he would not do it .un- 
less he came prepared. For thi^ many of the orators ridiculed 
him; and Pytheas in particular told nii?i, — ^^ That all his ar- 
guments smelled of the lamp." Demosthenes retorted sharplv 
upon him, — ^^ Yes, indeed ; but your lamp and mine, ray friend, 
are not conscious to the same labours." To others he did not 
pretend to deny his previous application, but told them,—" He 
neither wrote me wnole of his orations, nor spoke without first 

* Th» was the privilege of all democratic states. Some think thai by sea- 
-^ , . - . ... - . ^j,^ 

These argn- 



men, he means BBmades, whose profesmoD was that of a mariner. 
t Cicero did the same, as we find in bis epistles to Atticns. 



ments be calls Thtiu PoHkca, 
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committing part to writing." .He farther affirmed; — ^''That 
this showed nim a good member of the democratic state; for 
the coming prepared to the rostrum^ was a mark of respect 
for the people; whereas, to be regardless of what the people 
might tnink of a man's. address, showed his inclination Tor 
oligarchy; and that he had rather gain his point by force than 
by persuasion. . Another proof they give us of his want of 
conndence on any sudden occasion, is, that when he happened 
to be pjoit in disorder by the tumultuary behaviour of the |)eo- 
ple, Demades often rose up to support him in. an extempore 
address; but he never did the same for Demadcis« 

Wherefore, jthen, it may be said, did. Machines call him an 
orator of the most ad^iirable assurance? How could he sttfnd 
up alone and refute Pvthon the Byzantian,* whose eloquence 
poured against the Athenians like a .torrent? And when La- 
machus me My rrheneant pronounced at the Olympic games 
an enconiium which he had ^rritten upon Philip and Alex- 
ander, and in which he had asserted many severe and reproach- 
ful things ag;ainst the Thebans andOlynthians, how could De- 
mosthenes ris^ up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, 
the many benefits for wnich Greece was indebted to the The- 
bans and[ Ghalcidians, and the many evils that the flatterers of 
the Macedonians had brought upon theii^ country? This, too, 
wrought such a change in the minds of the great audience, 
that uie sophist, his antagonist^ apprehending a tumult, stole 
out of the assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action 
and delivery, and his prudent resolution not to make a prac- 
tice of speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occasion 
that mignt present itself: being persuaded, that it was to that 
conduct he owed his gr^tness* Yet, while he chose not often 
to trust the success of his powers, to fortune, he did not abso- 
lutely neglect the reputation which may be acquired by speak- 

. * This was one of the most glorious circumstances in the life of Demos- 
thenes. The fate of bis country, in a mat measure, depended on his elo- 
3uence. After Platsea was lost, and rhilip threatened to march against 
Lthens, the Athenians applied fbr succours to the Boeotians. When the 
league was estahlished, and the troops assemhled at ChsBronea^Thilip sent 
ambassadors to the council of Boeotia, the chief of whom was Python, one 
of the ablest orators of his time. When he had inveighed with all the powers 
of eloquence against the Athenians and their cause, Demosthenes answered 
him, and carrira the point in their farour. He was so elevated with this 
victory, that he mentions it in one of his orations in almost the same terms 
that Plutarch has used here. 

t If we suppose this Lamachus to have been of Attica, the text should be 
altered from Jfyrrhemmn to MyrrMnunan ; for Myrrhinut was a borough 
of Attica. But there was a town called Myrrhine in .£olvi, and another id 
Lemnos, and probably Lamachus was c^ one of these. 
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ing on a midden occasion. And if we beliere- Eratosthenes, 
Demetrius the Phalerean, and the comic poets, there was a 
mater spirit and boldness in his unpremeditated orations, 
uian in those he had committed to writine. Eratosthenes says, 
that, in his extemporaneous harangues, he often spoke as from 
a supernatural impulse; and Demetrius tells us that in an ad- 
dress to the people, like a man inspired, he once uttered this 
oath in verse, — 

By earth, by all l\er fountains, streams, and flcxx^fi. 

One of the comic writers calls him BhoooperperethraSy* and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of* the antithesis, says, — 
^ As he took, so he retook :" for Deiposthenes affected to use 
that expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that pas- 
sage in the oration cpncerning the isle of Halonesus, in which 
Demosthenes didyised the Athenians ^^ not to take, but to re- 
take it from Philip.^'t . 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled 
all the orators, wh^n he trusted to nature only; and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of 
Demosthenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the followmg account 
of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these orators: — 
Being asxed in what lignt he looked upon Demosthenes as an 
orator ?*' he said,— "I think him worthy of Athens:" what of 
Demades? " I think him aboye it'^ The same philosopher 
relates of Polyeuctus the Sphettian, who was one of the prin- 
cipal persons in the Athenian administration at that time, that 
he called ^' Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocibn the 
most powerful speaker:" because the latter comprised a great 
deal of sense in a few words. To the same purpose, we are 
told, that Demosthenes himself, whenever Phocion got up to 
oppose him, used to say to his friends, — ^^ Here comes the pru- 
ning-hook of my periods." It is uncertain, indeed, whether 
Demosthenes referred to PhOcion's manner of speaking, or to 
his life and chars^cter. The latter might be the case, because 
he knew that a word or nod from a man of superior character, 
is more redded than the long discourses of another. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalerian gives 
OS an account of tjie remedies he applied to them; and he says 
he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue, he corrected by practising to 
speak with pebbles in his mouth; and he strengthened his 

* A haherdfuher of small wares, or something like it. 

t There is an expression something' like what Plutarch has ouoted, about 
the beginning of that oration. Libaniiis suspects the whole of that oration to 
be spariouB; but this raillery of the poet oq Demosthenes, seems to prore 
that it was of his hand. 

7* 
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voice b3r running- or walking up hill, and pronouncing some 
passa^ in an oration or a poem, during the difficulty ofpreath 
which that caused. He had moreover, a looking-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim, and adjust all his mo- 
tions. 

It is sa;d, that a man came to him' one day, and desired him 
to be his advocate against a person from whom he had suf- 
fered by assault "Not vou, indeed," said Demosthenes, 
" you have suflTered no such thing." * " What!" said the man, 
raising his voice, " have I not received those blows?" " Ay, 
now,''^ replied Demosthenes, " you do s]>eak like'a person that 
has been injured." So much, m his opinioh,*do wie tone of 
voice and the action contribute to gain the spesd^er credit in 
what he affirms. 

His action pleased the commonaUy much: but people of 
taste (among whom was Demetrius the Phalerian) thought 
t^ere was something in it low, inelef^ant, and unmanly. Her- 
mippus acquaints us, that ^sion, bem^ asked his opinion of 
the ancient orators, and those of that time, said, — ^^ Whoever 
has heard the orators of former times, must admire the deco- 
rum and dignity with which they spoke. Yet when we read 
the orations of Demosthenes, we must allow they have more 
art in composition, and greater force." It is needless to men- 
tion, that, in his written orations, there was sometliing ex- 
tremely cutting and severe ; )3ut, in his sudden repartees, there 
was also something of humonr.* When Demades said, — 
" Demosthenes to me ! a sow to Minerva;" our orator made 
answer, — ^^ This Minerva was found the other day playing the 
whore in Colyttus." When a rascal, sumamed Chalcnus^ at- 
tempted to Jest upon his late studies and long watchings, he 
said, — ^^ I know my lamp offends thee. But you need not 
wonder, my countrymen, that we have so many robberies, 
when we . nave thieves of brass, and walls only of clay." 
Though more of his sayings might be produced, we shall pass 
them over, and go on to seek the rest pf his manners and cha- 
racter in his actions and political conduct 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
the time of the Phocian war;t and the same may be collected 
from his Philippics: for some of the last of them were deliver- 
ed after that war was finished, and the former relate to the im- 
mediate transactions of it It appears, also, that he was two- 

* Longious will Dot alloir hiin the least excellence in matteri of haniour or 
pleasan^. — Cap. xxFiii. 

t That is, Brojv. 

t In the one himdred and sixth Olympiad, fire hondred and thirty-three 
yean before the ChristiaD era. Demosthenes was theDin histwenty-sereoth 
year. 
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wd-thirUr years old when he was preparing his oration 
against Midias: and yet, at that time, he had attained no 
name or power in the administration. This, indeed, seems to 
be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum of 
monevrfor, 

DO prayer, no moving art 

E'er bent that nerce, inexorable beart. Pope> 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacahle in his re* 
sentments. He saw.it a difficult thing, and out of the reach 
of his interest, to pull dawn a man so well supported on all 
sides as Midias by wealth and friends ; and, therefore, he lis- 
tened to thd application in his behalf. Had he seen any hopes 
or possibility of crushing; his enemy, I cannot think that three 
thousand drachmas would have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to de- 
fend the cause of Greece asainst Philip. He defended it like 
a champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained ffreat 
reputation, both for eloquence and for the bold truths wnich 
he spoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by the 
king of Persia. Nay, Philip himself had.a much higher opi- 
nion of him than the other orators ; and his enemies acknow- 
ledge that they had to contend with agreatman: for ^schines 
ua Hyperides, in their very accusations, gave him such a 
character. . 

1 wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he 
was a man of no steadiness, who was never long .pleased 
either with the same persons or things: for, on the contrary, 
it appears, that he abode by the party and the measures which 
henrst adopted; and was so far irom quitting them during his 
life, that he forfeited his life, rather than he would forsake 
them. Demades, to excuse the inconsistencv of his public 
character, used to say, — " I may have asserted things contra- 
ry to my former sentiments/ but not any thing contrary to the 
true interest of the commonwealth." Melanopus^ who was 
of the opposite party to Callistratus, often suffered himself to 
be bought off, and then said, by way of apologv, to the peo- 
ple, — ^^ It is true, the man is my enemy, but the public good 
IS an overruling consideration." And Nicodemus the Mes- 
senian, who first appeared strong in the interest of Gassander, 
and afterwards in that of Demetrius, said, — ^^ He did not con- 
Iradict himself, for it was always the best way to listen tb the 
.strongest." But we have nothing of that kind to alle^ 
against Demosthenes. He never was a time-server either in 
his words or actions. The key of politics, which he first 
touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius the philosopher asserts, that most of his orations 
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are written on this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for her 
own sake only; that, for instance, of the Crown^ that against 
AristocrattSy that/or the Immunities^ and the Philippics. In 
all these orations, he does not exhort his countrymen to that 
which is most agreeable, or easy, or advantageous; but points 
out honour and propriety as the first objects, and leaves the 
safetjr of the state as a matter of inferior consideration. So 
that, if, beside that noble ambition which animated his mea- 
sures, and the generous turn of his addresses to the people, he 
had been blest witii the courage that war demands, and had 
kept his hands clean of bribes, he would not have been num- 
bered with such orators as Mirocles, Polyeuctuj, and Hy- 
perides, but have deserved to be placed in a higher sphere 
with Gimon, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him,* 
PhQcion, though not of the party in most esteem, I mean that 
which seemed to favour the Macedonians; vet, on account of 
his probity and valour, did not appear at all inferior to Ephi- 
altes, Aristides, and Gimon. But Demosthenes had neither 
the courage that could be trusted in the field, nor was he (as 
Demetrius expresses it) sufficiently fortified against the im- 
pressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet he was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana: so that he was much 
better qualified to recommend, than to imitate, the virtues of 
our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, however, that he 
excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, in his life 
and conversation. And we find in his orations, that he told 
the people the boldest truths, that he opposed their inclina- 
tions, and corrected their errors with the greatest spirit and 
freedom. Theopompus also acquaints us, that when tne Athe- 
nians were for having him manager of a certain impeachment, 
and insisted upon it. in a tumultuary manner, he would not 
comply, but rose up and said, — ^^* My friends, I will be your 
counsellor whether you will or- no; out a false accuser I will 
not be, how much soever you may wish it." His behaviour 
in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic castt The peo- 
ple had acquitted him in the general assembly ; and yet he car- 
ried him before the Areopagus, where, without regarding the 

* Tuv 7tiv jur' ouTov. seems as it would do, with the little paraphrase we 
have given it ; for Phocion did certainly hold the reins of covemment when 
Demosthenes was no more. At the same time, we must obsenre, that some 
insist that the emendation of Wolfius, im jw var* aurov, should take place, be- 
cause Phocion was contemporary to Demosthenes ; and because Plutarch 
says afterwards, rat 7c xa^* aurov f nrof ar, «{« de koynj rj^o^iai q>aKiuya, itai tw p»«» 

t See his oration de CoronA. 
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ofence ii might gite the people, he proved that he had pro- 
miaed Philip to mxrn the arsenal ; upon which he was con- 
demned by the council, and put to death. He likewise ae- 
cosed the |Mriestess The(ms of several misdemeanors ^and^ 
anum^ the rest, of her teaching the slaves manv arts of' impo-' 
sitimi. .Such crimes, he insisted^ were capital.; and she was 
delivered over to the executioner. . 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration for Anollo- 
domsyby which he ciuried his cause a^ii^st the general Time- 
theus, in aA action of debt to the public treasurj^ ; as also tiiose 
others against Phormio and Stephanus;* which was a just 
exception against his character : tor he composed the oralioti 
whicn Phormio had pronounced 'aigainst Apollodoms. This, 
therefore, was like furnishing two enemies with weapons 4>Qt 
of the same shop to fight one another. He wrote some public 
onitions for others, b^ore he had any concern in ^6 adminis- 
tration himself, naipely, those arainst Aadrotion, Timocrates, 
and Aristocrates : for it appears tnat he was onl v twehty^-seven 
or twenty-eight jears of age when he published, those orations. 
That against Anstogiton, and that for the immutiities, he de- 
iiverednimsell^ at the request, as he says, of Ctesippus, the son 
of Chabrias ; tnough others tell us, it was because he paid his 
addresses to the young man's niother. He did not^ however, 
marry her; for his wife was a woman of Samos, as Demetrius 
the Magnesian informs* us, in hia account of persons of the 
flame name. It is uncertain whether th^t against jGscfaines, 
for " betraying his trust as* ambassador,"! wa^ ever spoken ; 
though Idomeneus affirms that ^sehines was acquitted only by 
thirty votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far as may 
be conjectured ftojA both their orations concerning the crown : 
for neither of them expressly mentions it as a cause that ever 
came to trial. But ttus is a point which we shall leave for 
others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political con- 
duct,, left none of the actions of the kine of Macedon undis- 
para^d. Even in time of peace, he laid nold on every oppor- 
tunity to raise suspicions against htm amone^ the Atnenians, 
and to excite their resentment Hence, Phnip looked upon 
him as a person of the greatest importance in Athens : and 
whea he went with nine other deputies to the cl^urt ot that 

* Dacter ffiyes a quite contraiy sense. Instead of, afaM Phormio^ ^e 
tay» /or Phorffuo, pour Phormion; though the Greek is lu ijoi ^ofjumm. 
Probably he had a'eopy with a different reading, biit he does not fnentm it 

f In t& oration, Deioosthenes aocutbd .^laebines ni many capital ciuMi 
commiUed in the embassy on which he was sent to obliae Philip to swear to 
the SLiticles of peace. . Both that orAtioo« aad the aoawer of jRtdbiom, aie 
still extant. 
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prince^ after having given them all audience, he answered the 
speech of Demosthenes with greater care than the rest As 
to other marks of honour and respect, Demosthenes had not 
an equal share in them ; they were bestowed principally upon 
^scnines and fhilocrates. They, therefore, were large in the 

{>raise of Philip on all occasions.; and they insisted, in particu- 
ar, on his eloquence, his beauty, and even his being able to 
drink a great quantitjr of liquor. Demosthenes, who could not 
bear to hear him praised, turned th,ese things off as trifles: — 
"The first," he said, "was the property of the ftophist, the 
second'of a woman, and the third of a sponge; and not one of 
them could do any credit to a kine.'^ 

Afterwards it appeared that nothing was to.be expected but 
war; for, on one hand, Philigf knew not how to sit down in 
tranquillity: and,on the other,I)emosthene8 inflamed the Athe- 
nians. In tnis case, the first step the orator took, was to put 
the people upon sending an armament to Eubcea^ which was 
brought under the yoke of Philip by his petty tyrants. Ac- 
cordingly, he (irew up an edict, m pursuance of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedo- 
nians. His second operation was the sending succours t» the 
Byzantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war. 
He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faults which both those nations had committed in the con- 
federate war, and to send a body of troops to their assistance. 
They did so, and it saved them from ruin. After this he went 
ambassador to the states of Greece \ and, bv his animating 
address, brought them almost all to join in the league against 
Philip. Besides the troops of the several cities, they took an 
army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen thousand foot, 
and two thousand horsey into pay, and readily contributed to 
the char^. Theophrastus telis us, that, 'when the allies de- 
sired their contributions might be settled, CrObylus the orator 
answered, — ^* That war could not be brought to any set diet" 

The eyes of all Greece were now uppn these movemcents ; 
and all were solicitous for the event The cities of Euboea, 
the Achaeans, the Corinthians, the Megarensians, the Leuca- 
dians, the Cocyraeans, had each severadly engaged for them- 
selves against the Macedonians. Yet the greatest work re^ 
mained for- Demosthenes to do ; which was to bring the The- 
bans over to the league. Their country bordered upon Attica ; 
they had a great arm v on foot, and were then reckoned the best 
tolaiers in Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip 
in the Phocian war; and, thcirefore, it was not easy to draw 
them from him; especially when they considered- the fre- 
quent quarrels and acts gf hostility, in which their vicinity to 
Athens engaged them. 
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Mean time Philip, elated with his success at Amphissa, sur- 
prised Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athe- 
nians were «track with astonishment, and not one of them 
durst mount the rostrum: no one knew what advice to give; 
but a melancholy silence reigned in Ihe city. In this distress 
Demosthenes alone stood forth, and pikmosed that application 
should be made to the Thebans. He likewise animated the 
people in his usual manner, and in^ir^d them with fresh hopes ; 
in consequence of which, he was sent ambassador to Thches^ 
some others being joined in comniission with him. Philip, 
too, on his part, as Marsyas informs us, sent Amyntus and 
Clearchus, two Maeedoqtans, Daochus the Thessalian, and 
Thrasidaeus the Elean,^ to answer the Athenian deputies. 
The Thebans were not ignorant what way their true- interest 
pointed^ but each of them had ^e evils of war before his 
eyes; for their Phocian wounds were stilt fresh upon them. 
However, the powws of the orator^ as Theopompiis tells us. 
rekindled their courage and ambition so efiectually. that all 
other objects were disregarded. Thev lost sight ot fear," of 
caution, of every prior attachment, and, through the force of 
his eloquence, fell with enthusiastie transports into the path of 
honour. 

So powerful, indeed, were the efforts of the orator, that 
Philip immediately sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for 
peace. Gneece recovered her spirits, whil^ she stood waiting 
for ttie event; and not only the Athenian generals, but the 
«>veniors of Boeotia, were ready^ to execute ue commands of 
Demosthenes. All the assemblies^ as well those of Thebes as 
those of Athens, were under his direction : he was equally be- 
loved, c^usdly powerful in both places ; and, as Theopompus 
^ows, it was no more than his merit claimed. But the supe- 
rior power of fortune, which seems to have been workine a 
revolution, and drawine the liberties of G^*eece to a perioa at 
that time: opposed and l)affled all*the measures that could be 
taken. The deity discovered many tokens of the approachine 
event * Among the rest the priestess of Apollo delivered 
dreadful oracles; and an old prophecy from the Sibylline books 
was then much repeated : — 

Far from Thermodon's bankB, when, stain'd with blood,. 
Boeotia trembles o*er the crimaon flood, 
On eagte-piDioDs let me pierce the sky, 
And see the vanqnish'd weep, the Tiotar diet 

* As the country of Amyntus and Clearchus is mentioned, so in all proba- 
bBity was that of the other ambassadors who were to act with them. The 

text^ as it now stands, is AliuvTav tuv aai Kkta^v Matfdovas. /^ax^v dt Mil 

^caaAov aai OfcMvdaiov. The xai before Qtctrakov should probably be taken 
atway. As to Thrasidasus, we find in Phitarch's Morals, that he was an Elean . 
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This.Thermodon^ they say, is a small river in our country, 
near Chseronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but we conjecture that the Har- 
mon, which runs by the temple of Hercules, where the Greeks 
encamped, might then be called Thermodon; and the battle 
having filled it with blood and the bodies of the slain, it might, 
on that account, change its appellation. Duris, indeed, says, 
that Thermodon was not'a river; but that soipe of the soldiers, 
as they were pitching their' tentsj and opening the trenches, 
found a small statue, with an inscription, which signified, that 
the person represented was Thermodon, holding a wounded 
Amazon in his artns. He adds^ thai there was another oracle 
on the subject, much taken notice of at. that time: — 



-Fell bird <rf prey, 



Wait thou tbe plenteous hairest, which the iword 
-Will give thee on Tbermodoa. 

But it is hard to say what truth there is. in these accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, he is said to have had such confidence 
in the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so many brave men calling for the eaem^^ 
that he woula not sufier them to regard any oracles or pro- 
phecies. He told them that he suspected the prophetess ner- 
self of Philippizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
such things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the 
' plan whicn their reason had dictated. Thus far Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spirit and honour* But in the 
battle, he performed nothing; worthy of the glorious things he 
had spoken. He quitted his post; he threw away his arms; 
he fled in the most infamous manner; and was not ashamed, as 
Pytheas says, to belie the inscription which he had put upon 
his shield in golden characters, — to good fqbtuke. 

Immediately after the v^tory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. He drank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procured, and 
beating time to it:< — Demosthenes the PsBonianj son of De* 
mostMneSj has decreed. But when he came to be sober again, 
and considered the dangers with which he had lately been sur- 
rounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious force and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both enipire 
and life on the cast of a day, on a few hours of that day.' 

Demades the orator oontrnMited to bring hhn to tbe right use of bis rea- 
M, when he told him with lach dittingoished magnanimi^,— ** That fortune 
bad placed him in the character of Agamemnon, but that he chose to play 
tbe part of Thenites." 
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The fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian court; and 
the kine wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to 
supply nim with money , and to attend to him more than to any 
omer man in Greece ; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion in his favour, by raising fresi} troubles, and fijiding 
employment for the Macedonian arms nearer home. This 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letters of Demos- 
thenes which he found at Sardis, and the papers of the Persian 
governors, expressing the sums which had oeen given him. 

When the Ureeks had lost this great battle, those of the 
contrary faction attacked Demosthenes, and brought a variety 
of pubnc accusations against him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him, but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the helm again, as a person whom 
they knew to be a well-wisher to his country: so that when 
the bdnes of those who fell at Chaeronea tvere brought home 
to be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the 
funeral oration. They wfere, therefore, so far from bearing 
their misfortune in a jnean and ungenerous manner, as Theo- 

Eompus, in a tragical strain, represents it, that, by the great 
onoui* thejr did the counsellor, they showed they did not re- 
pent of having followed his advice. 

Demosttienes, accordingly, made the oration. But, after 
this, he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he 
considered fortune as inauspicious to him; but sometimes that 
of one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
spirits upon the death of Philip: for that prince did not long 
survive nis victory at Chaeronea; and his fate s^med to be 
presignified in the last of the verses above quoted : — 

And see the vanquished weepy the victor die I 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip; 
and, in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some 
good success to come, he entered the assembly with a gay 
countenance, pretending he had seen a vision which announced 
something great for Athens. Soon after messengers came with 
an account of Philip's death. The Athenians immediately of- 
•fered sacrifices of acknowledgment to the gods for so hagpy 
an event, ^nd voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him. 
DemosUienes, on this occasion, made his- appearance in mag- 
nificent attire, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the seventh day after nis daughter's deatii, as JEschines 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnatoral 
father. But he must himself have bcien 6f an ungenerous and 
efieminate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as marks of a Kind and affectionate parent^ and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moaeration. 
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At the same time, I do not pretend to say the Athenians 
were right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacri- 
ficing, upon the death of a prince who had behaved to ^em 
with so much gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes: 
for it was a meanness, below contempt, to honour him in his life, 
and admit him a citizen; and vet, after he was fallen by the 
hands of another, not to keep their joy within any bounds, but 
to insult the dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if they had per^ 
formed some extraordinary act of valour. 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leaving the tears, and 
other instances of mpurning, which his domestic misfortunes 
might claim, to the women, and going about such actions as he 
thought conducive to the welfare of nis country: for I think 
a man of such firmness and other abilities as a statesman ought 
to have, should always have the coinmon concern in view, and 
look upon his private accidents or business as considerations 
much inferior to the public: in consequence of which, he will 
be much more careful to maintain his dignity, than actors who 
personate kings and tyrants; and yet mese, we see, neither 
Uugh nor weep according to iitie dictates'of their own passions, 
but as they are directed by the subject of the dramas It is 
universally acknowledged, that we are not to abandon the un- 
happy to meir sorrows, but to endeavour to console them by 
rational discourse, or by turning their attention to more agree- 
able objects'; in the same manner as we desire those whohave 
weak eyes, to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, to 
^een, or others of a softer kind. And what better consola- 
tion can there be under domestic afflictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them with the public success;* so thaL by such 
a mixture, the bad may be corrected by the good. These re- 
flections we thought proper to make, because we have observed 
that this discourse oT ^schines has weakened the minds of 
many persons, and put them upon indulging all the efleminacy 
of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and 
they entered once more into the league. The Thebans, being 
furnished with arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their citadel, and killed great numbers; and the Athenians, 
prepared to join them in the war. Demosthenes mounted the 
rostrum almost every day; and he wrote to the king of Per- 

** In the printed text, it is nrfidot afuxpocnr, but the Vulcob. and another 
manuscript pre us anvxoarytt- Some question whether Miwy voSm can mean 
I>ablic joy, tbough ra^ does certainly sometimes mean the affections or pas- 
sions in general. It would, indeed, oe good sense to say, We ouj^ht to lose 
our private sorrows in the public : Dost thou mourn for thyselfTwhen thv 
country is perishing? But that ibterptetation would not agree With what fol- 
lows, rois paridtf^iv a^avi^saav ra.x<i?o)' that the bad may be corrected by the^ood 
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sia's lieutenants in Asia, to invite them to commence hostili- 
ties from that Quarter against Alexander, whom he called- a 
ioy, a second Margies.* 

Dut when Alexander had settled the affairs of his own coun- 
try, and marched into Bceotia with all his forces,. Hie pride of 
w Athenians was humbled, and the spirit of Demosthenes 
died away. They deserted the Thebans ; and that unhappy 
peopk had to stand the whole fury of the war by themselves ; 
ID consequence of which they lost their citv. The Athenians 
were in great trouble and confusion ; and they could think of 
no better measure than the sending Demosthenes and some 
others ambassadors to Alexander. Sut Demosthenes, dread- 
iifff the anger of that monarch, turned back at Mount Citha&ron, 
ana reliiiquished his commission. Alexander immediately sent 
deputies to Athens, who (according to Idomeneus and Duris) 
demanded that they would deliver up ten of their orators. But 
the greatest part, and those the most reputable of the histo- 
rians, say, that he demanded only these eight: Demosthenes, 
Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrodes, Damon, Callis- 
thenes, and Charideinus. On this occasion,. Demosthenes ad- 
dressed the people' in the fable of the sheep who were to give 
up their dogs to the wolves, before they would grant them 
peace : by which he insinuated, that he and the other orators 
were the guards of the people, as the dogs were of the ftock ; 
and that .fiexander was the great wolf tHey had to treat with. 
And again, — " As we see merchants cairying about a sm^l 
sample in a dish, by which they sell large quantities of wheat ; 
80 you, in us, without knowing it, deliver up the whole body 
of citizens.'' These particulars we have from Aristobulus of 
Cassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Demades seeing then\ in great perplexity, offered to go 
alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, 
on condition that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon^4he friendship that 

f»rince had for him. or whether he hopea to find him, like a 
ion, satiated with olood : he succeeded, however, in his appli- 
cation for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander returned to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and. the othpr orators of his party, greatly increased ; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually aeclined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little, when Aeis, king of Sparta, took the 
field :— but it soon fell again; Tor the Athenians refused to 

* Homer wrote a satire against this JViaigiteB, who appean to haFe been a 
Tcry cootemptible character. 
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join bim, Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedaemonians 
entirely routed. 
About this time,* the affair concerning the crown came 

r'ln upon the carpet The information was first laid under 
archonship of Chaerondas ; an^ the cause was not deter- 
mined till ten years after^t under Aristophon. It was the 
most celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on ac- 
count of the reputation of the orators, as the generaas be- 
haviour of the judges: for though the prosecutors of Demos- 
thenes were then in ffreat power, as being entirely in the Ma- 
cedonian interest, the judges would not eive their voices 
i^nst him ; but on the contrary^ acquitted him so honour- 
ably, that ^schines had not a fifth part of the sufirages!t 
.£schines immediately quitted Athens, and spent the rest ot 
his days in teaching rhetoric at Rhodes and in lonia. 

It was not long, after this, that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens. § He had fled from the service of Alexander, both 
because oe was conscious to himself of having falsified his 
trust, to minister to his pleasure, and 'because he dreaded his 
master, who now was become terrible to his best friends. As 
ne applied tp the people of Athens for shelter, and desired 
protection for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had 
an eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all 
their interest Demosthenes at first advised them to order 
Harpalus off immediately, and to be particularly careful not to 
inyolve the city in war again, without any just or necessary 
cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they were taking an account of 
the treasure, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much 
pleased with one of the king's cups, and stood admiring the 
WQ|*kmanship «nd fiuhion, <^sirea him to take it in' his &nd, 
and feel the weight of the gold. Demosthenes being surjMrised 

* DemosdieDes rebuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense ; for whjcii 
the people, at the motioa of Ctesiphon^ decreed him a cnnrn of ^Id. Thii 
excited the envy and jealdusyof .Sschines, who thereu^ brought that fa* 
nous impeachment against Demosthenes which oocasumed his inimitable 
oration ae Coirond. 

t Plutarch roust be mistaken here. It does not appear, upon the exactest 
GaIcu]ation,*to hare been more than eight years. 

i Hiis was a rery ignominious circumstance ; for if the accuser had not t 
film part of the suffrages, he was fined a thousand drachmas. 

f Harpafais had the charge of Alexander's treasure in Babylon,'aiid, flatler- 
mg hiwielf that ne would never return from bis Indian expeditkm, be gafe 
into all manner of ciimes and excesses. At last, when he found that Alexan- 
der was really returning, and that he took a serere account of such people •• 
UoMlf, he CboogbC proper to mareh off with 5,000 talents, and 6,000 meot 
iato Attica. 
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at the weight, and asking Harpalus how much it might bring, 
he smiled, and said, — ^^ It will bring you twenty talents/' And 
as soon as it was night, he sent him the cup with that sum: for 
Harpalus knew well enmigh how to distinguish a man's passion 
for gold, hy his pleasure at the sight, and the jkeen looks he 
cast upon it Demosthenes could not resist the temptation ; 
itma4e all the impression upon him that was expected; he 
received the money, like a garrison, into his house, and went 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next daVj he came into th«Q 
assembly with a Quantity of wool and pandages about his 
neck; and when tne people called upon him to get up and 
speak, he made si^ns tnat he had lost nis voice: upon Which^^ 
some that were by, said,-*-'' It was no common hoarseness 
that he had got in the night : it was a hoarseness occasioned 
by swallowing gold and silver.*^ Afterwards, when all the 
people were apprised of his taking the bnbej and he wanted to 
speSk in his own defence, they would not suffer him, but raised 
a clamour, and expressed their indignation. At the same 
fime^ somebody or other stood up, and said, sneeringly,--^ 
^ Will you not listen to the man with the cup ?"* The Athe- 
nians tnen immediately sent Harpalus off; and fearing they 
might be called to account for the money with which the ora- 
tors had been corrupted, they made a strict inquiry after it, 
and searched all their houses, except that of Callicles, the son 
of Arrenides, whom they spared, as Theopompuy says, be- 
cause he was newly marned, and his bride was in his house. 

At the same time, Demosthenes, seemingly with a desijgn 
to prove his innocence, moved for an -order, that the afiSr 
should be brought before the court of Areopagus, and all per- 
sons punished who should be found euilty of taking bribes. 
In consequence of which, he appeared before that court, and 
was one of the first that were convicted. Being sentenced to 
pay a fine of fifty talents, and tp be imprisoned till it was paid, 
the disgrace of nis conviction, and the weakness of his consti- 
tution, which could not bear close cbnfinement, determined' 
him to fly; and this he did, undiscovered by some, and assist- 
ed by others. It is said that when he was not far from the 
city, he perceived some of his late adversaries following,t and 
endeavoured to hide himself. But they called to him by name ; 

*Thi8 allades to a custom of ttie abcieotB at their feasts, wherein it was 
nraal for the cup to pass from hand to band; and the person who held it sung 
s soogy to wluch the rest gaFe attentioD. . * 

t Itk recorded by Phochis, that JEschines, when he-left Athwis, was fol- 
lowed in like manner, and assisted by Demosthenes ; and that when be offer- 
ed him oouolations, he made the same answer. Plutarch likewise mentioiis 
this drcumstance in the Lives of the ten orators. 

Vol. IV. M 8» 
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and when they came nearer, desired him to take some neces- 
sary supplies of money, wnich they had brought widi them 
for that |>urpose. They assured him, they had no other design 
in foUowingyand exhorted him to take <^UFa£e. But Demos- 
thenes eave into more violent expressions of erief than ever, 
and said. — ^^ What comfort can I nave, when I leave enemies 
in this city more generous than it seems possible to find friends 
in any other?" He bore his exile in a very weak and effemi- 
pate manner : for the most part, he resided in ^gina or Trcs- 
zene ; where, whenever he looked towards Attica, the tears 
fell from his eyes. In his expressions, there was nothing of a 
rational firmness ; nothing answerable to the bold things he 
had said and done in his administration. When he left Athens, 
we are told, he lifted up his hands towards the citadel, and 
said, — ^^ Minerva, goddess of those towers, whence is it 
that thou delightest in three such monsters as an owl, a dra- 
ffon,and the people?" The young men who resorted to him 
lor instruction) he advised, by no means, to meddle with af- 
fairs of state. He told them,—" That if two roads had been 
shown him at first, the one leading to the rostrum and the bu- 
siness of the assembly, and the other to certain destruction, 
and he could have foreseen the evils that awaited him in the 
}>olitical walk, the fears, the envy, the calumny, and conten- 
tion, he would have chpsen that road which lea to immediate 
death." 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.* The 
Greek cities once more combining upon that event, Demos- 
thenes performed great things ; and, amone the rest, drew a 
line of oircomvallation around Antipater, wnom he had shut 
up in Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with Callimedon and Ca- 
rabus^ left Athens, and, going over to Antipater, accoinpanied 
his friends and ambassadors in their applications to the Greeks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Macedonian cause, 
nor listen to the Athenians. On the other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly with 
them in exhorting the states to fall' with united efibrts upon 
the Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Phylarcnus 
tells us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, P^eas and De- 
mosthenes spoke with ereat acrimony; the one in pleading for 
the Macedonians, and me other for the Greeks. Pytheas is 
reported to have daid, — ^ As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in Hie house into which ass's milk is brought; so the 
city which ah Athenian embassy ever enters, must necessa- 
rily be in a sick and decaying condition." Demostiienes tum- 

* OJymp. cxiT. DemofUienei was then in his fifty-eighth year. 
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ed the comparison against him, by saying,-^'^ As ass^s milk 
never enters but for curing the sick; so the Athenians never 
appear but for remedying some disorder/' 

The people of Athens were so much pleased wiih this re- 
partee, that they immediately voted for the* recall of Demos- 
thenes. It was Damon the Paeanian, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up the decree. A galley was sent to fetch 
him from ^gina; and when he came up from the Piraeus to 
Athens, the whole body of citizens went to meet and to con- 
gratulate him on his return: insomuch that there was neither 
a magistrate nor priest left in the town. Demetrius of Mag- 
nesia acquaints us, that Demosthenes lifted up his hands to- 
wards heaven in thanks for that happy day : — ^^ Happier," said 
he, ^ is my return than that of Alcibiaaes. It was through 
compulsion that the Atheniaois restored him, biit me they have 
recalled from a motive of kindness." 

The fine^ however, still remained due; for .they could not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence: but they 
found out a method to evade the law, wJiile they seemed to 
comply with it It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the Preserver, to pav the persons who prepared and adorned 
the altars. They, tnerefore, appointea Demosthenes to this 
charge; and ordered that he should have fifty talents for his 
trouble, which was the sum his fine amounted -to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The 
afiairs of Greece soon went to niin. They lost the battle of 
Crano in the month of August,* a Macedonian garrison en- 
tered Munychia in Septem&r,t and Demosthenes lost his life 
in Oetober.t 

It happened in the following manner: — ^When news was 
brought that Antipater apd Craterus were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to get out pri- 
vately before their arrival. Hereupon, the people, at the mo- 
tion of Demades, condemned them to death. As they fled 
dijSerent ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the 
country to seize them. Archias, sumamed PhugadotheraSy or 
the exile-hunter^ was their captjdn. It is said he was a native 
of Thurium, and had been some time a tragedian ; they add, 
that Polus of ^gina, who excelled all the actors of his time, 
was his scholar. Hermippus reckons Archias among the dis- 
ciples of Lacritus ^e rhetorician; and Demetrius says he 
spent some time at the school of Anaximenes. This Archias, 
however, drew Hyperides the orator, Aristonicus of Mara- 
thon, and Hy mera&us, the brother of Demetrius the Phalerean, 
out of the temple of ^acus in iBgina, where they had taken 

* Metagitnion. t Boedroniion. \ Pyanepiion. 
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refuge, and sent them to Antipater at Cleonae. There they 
were executed; and Hyperides b said to have first had his 
tongue cut 6ut 

Archias heing informed that Demosthenes had taken sane 
tuary in the temple of Neptune at Calauria, he and bis Thra- 
cian soldiers passed over into it in row-boats. As soon as he 
was landed, lie went to the orator, and endeavoured to per- 
suade him to cruit the temple, and go with him to Antipater, 
assuring him tnat he had no hard measure to expect But it 
happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange vision the ni^ht 
before. He thought that he was contendmg with Archias 
which could plav the tragedian the best; that ne succeeded in 
his action^ had the audience on his side, and would certainly 
have obtained the prize, had not Archias outdone him in the 
dresses and decorations of the theatre. Therefore^ when Ar- 
chias had addressed him with a great appearance of humanity, 
he fixed his eyes on him, and said, without rising from .his 
seat, — ^* Neither your action moved me formerly, nor do your 
promises move me now.'* Archias then began to threaten 
nim; upbn which he said, — ^^' Before, you acted a part; now 
jrou speak a3 from the Macedonian tripod. Only wait a while, 
till I nave sent my last orders to my family.'* So saying, he 
retired into the inner part of the temple; and taking some 
paper^ as if he meant to write, he put the pen in his mouth, 
and bit it a considerable time, as he used to-do when thought- 
ful about his composition: after which, he covered his. head, 
and put it in a reclining posture. The soldiers who stood at 
the aoor, apprehending tnat he took these methods to put off 
the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a cowara. Ar- 
chias then approaching him^ desired him to rise, and began to 
repeat the promises of making his peace with Antipater. De- 
mosthenes, who by this time felt the operation of the poison 
he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, and look- 
ing upon Archias, — ^'^Now,*' said he, " you may act the part 
of t)reon,* in the play, as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carcass of mine unburied. For my part^ ^cious Neptune! 
I quit thy temple with my breath within me; but Antipater 
and the Maceoonians would not have scrupled to profane it 
with murder." By this time he could scarcely stand, and, 
therefore, desired them to support him. But in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the altar, and expired with a groan. 

Aristo says, he sucked the poison from la pen, as we have 
rekted it One Pappus, whose memoirs were recovered by 
Hermippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there was 

* Aliudins to that paiMge in the Antigone of Sofdiodes, where Creon ibr- 
bida the bday of Polymcei to be buried. 
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found on his paper the beginning of a letter:—^*' Demostbenea 
to Antipater, and nothing more. He adds, that people being 
furprised that he died so quickly, the Thracians who stood at 
the door, assured them that he took the poison in his h^^nd out 
of a piece of doth, and put it to ^is mouth. To them it had . 
die appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Archias, a 
foun^ maid who served Demosthenes, said, he had long wor^ 
that pieee of cloth by way. of amulet !EIratosthenes tells us, 
that ne kept the poison in the hollow of. a bracelet button . 
which he wore upon his arm. Many others hay& written upon 
the subject; but it is not necessary to give all their dijferent 
accounts. We shall only' add, that Democharis, a servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing to 
poisdn, but to the favour of the gods, and a happy providence, 
which snatched him from the cruelty of the Macedonians, by 
a speedy and e^sy death. He died oft the sixteenth of Octo- 
ber, which is the most mournful day in the cereiponies of 
the Theatnophoria.* The women keep it with fasting in the 
temple of Ceres. 

It was not long before the temple of Athens paid him the 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his statue in brass, . 
and decreeing that the eldest of his family should be maintain- 
ed in the PrytaneumyM the public charee. This celebrated 
inscription was put upon the pedestal of nis statue: — 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine. 
Had valours w'reath, Demostbenes, been thine. 
Fair Greece had still he,r freedom's ensign borne. 
And held tlie scourge of Macedon in scorn ! 

For no regard is to be paid to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these lines in Calauria just before he t^ok the 
poison.t 

A little before I visited Athens, the following adventure is 
said to have happened: — ^A soldier, being summoned to appear 
before the commanding officer upon some misdemeanor, put 
the little gold he had into the hands of the statue of Demos- 
thenes, which were in some measure clenched. A'small plane^ 
tree grew by it, and many leaves, either accidentallv lodged 
there by the winds, or purposely so placed by the soldier, co- 
vered the gold a consiaersible time. When he returned and 

* This was an annual festival in honour of Ceres. It began the fourteenth 
of October, and ended the eighteenth. Tbe third dv% of the festival was a 
day of fasting and mortification ; and this is the day that Plutarch speaks of. 

t This inscription, so far from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Athenians could have iastoied on his memory. It reproaches 
hrm with a weakness which, when the safety of his country was at s^e, was 
such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood, as no parts or talents oould 
atone for. 
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found his money entire, the fame of this accident was ^read 
abroad^ and many of the wits of Athens strove which could 
write the best copy of verses, to vindicate Demosthenes from 
the charge of corruption. 

As for Demades, lie did nQt long enjo;^ the new honours he 
had acquired. The being who took it in charge to revense 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perish- 
ed b V the hands of those whom he hsd basely flattered. They 
had nated him for some time; but at last they caught him in a 
fact which could neither be excused nor puxibned. Letters 
of his were intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to 
seize Macedonia, and deliver Greece,— ^^ which^" he said, 
^^ hung only by an old rottenr stalk," meaning Antipater. Di- 
narchus the Corinthian, accusing lum of this treason. Cassao- 
der was so much provoked that lie stabbed his son- in nis u*ms, 
and afterwards ^ve orders for his execution. Thus, by the 
most dreadful misfortunes, he learned that traitors always first 
fell themselves; a truth which Demosthenes had often told 
him before, but he would never believe it Such, my Sossius, 
is the life of Demo^eneS, which we have compiled, in the 
l^t manner we could, from books and from tradition. ' 
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. Thb account we have of Helvia, the mother of Cicero, is, 
tiiat her family was noble,* and her character excellent Of 
his father there is nothing said b^t in extremes: for jsome af- 
firm that he was the son of a fuller,t and educated in that trade, 
while others deduce his origin from Attius TulHus,t a prince 
M*o governed the Volsci with great reputation. Be that as it 
may, 1 think the first of the family who bore the name of Ci- 
cero, must have been an extraordinary man; and for that rea- 




on the top of his nose in resemWance of a vetch, from which 
he got that 'surname.8 As for the Cicero of whom we are 
writing, his friends advised him, on his first application to bu- 
siness, and soliciting one of the great offices of state, to Islj 
aside or change that name. But he answered with great spirit, 
— ^ That he would endeavour to make the name of Cicero 
more glorious than that of the Scauri and the Catuli.'' When 
quaestor in Sicily, he consecrated in one of the temples^ a vase, 
or some other onering, in silver, upon which he inscribed his 
two first names Marcus TulliuSj and,punnine upon the third, 
ordered the artificer to engrave a vetch. Sucn.is the account 
we have of his name. 

He was bom on the third of Januarv,|| the day on which 
the magistrates now sacrifice and pav tneir devotions for the 
health of the emperor; and it is sala that his mother was de- 
livered of him without pain. It is also reported* that a spectre 
appeared to his nurse, and foretold, that me child she had the 

* Ciima was of this family. 

t DioD tells us that Q. Calemis was the author of this calumny. Cfcero. 
is bis books de Legibiu^ has said enough to show that both his father tmd 
grandfather were persoDs of property aud of a liberal eduoatioii. 

t The same prince to whom Coriolanus retired four hundred years before. 

k Plmy's account of the origin of this name is more probable. He sup- 
poses that the person who £nt bore it was remarkable for the cultivation of 
▼etches. So Fabius, Lentulus, and Piso, had their names fivm beans, taK8> 
aadpeas. 

H Id the six hundred and fbrty-seventti year of. Rome; a hundred and four 
yean before the Christian era. Poropey was bom the same year. 
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hap}nness to attend^ would one day Pfore a sreat benefit to the 
whole commonwes^th of Ron^e. These things laight have 
passed for idle flreaois. had be not soon demoJo^trated the truth 
of the prediction. ^Wheh he was of a proper age to go to 
school, nis ^ntus broke ojut with so' much lustre, and he gained 
so distinguished a reputation among the bojrs, that the Uthers 
of some of them repaired to the schobb tO see Cicero, and to 
have specimens of his capacity for literature; but the less ci- 
Tilizea w^ere an^ry with their sions, when they saw them take 
Cicero in the middle of theih as they walked^ and always giV^ 
him the place of honour. He had yiat turn of genius and difr- 
position which Plato* would haVe a scholar and philosopher 
to possess. He had both capacity and inclination to learn ail 
the arts, oor was there any branch of science that he despised, 
yet he was. most it^plined to poetry; and there is still extant a 
poem, entitled Porfliu^ Glaucus} which was written by him 
when a.boy^ in tetrameter verse. In process* of. time, when 
he. had studied this art With neater application, ne was looked 
upon t& the best poet, as weu a3 the greatest orator in Rome. 
His reputation for oratory still remams, notwithstanding the 
considerable changes that have since been made. in the lan- 
guage; but, as many ingenious poets b&ve appeared since his 
time, his poetry has lost its credit, and is now neglected.! 

Wlien ne-^ha4 finished those -studies through which oovs 
commonly pass, he attended the lectures of .Fnilo the acaae- 
mician, whom, of all the scholars of Clitomachus, the Romans 
most admired for his eloquence, and loved for his conduct At 
tiie same time hq made great improvement in the knowledge 
of the law, under Mucins- Spsevola, an eminent lawyer, a^d 
president of the senate. He likewise got a taste of niilitary 
knowledge under Sylla, in the Marsian war.§ But afterwards, 
finding the commonwealth erfea^^d in civil wars, which were 
likely to end in nothing but absolute monarchy, he withdrew 
to a philosophic and contemplative life; conversing with men 
of letters from Greece> and making further advances in sci- 
ence. This method of life, he pursued till Sylla had made 

* Plato's Commonwealth, lib. ▼. . 

t This Glaucus was a famous fisbermao, who, aftef eating of a certain herh» 
jnmped into the sea, and became one of the gods of that e&nent. JSschylof 
wrote a tragedy on the subject. Ciccro*s poem is lost. 

\ Plutarch was a very indiflerent judge of the Latin poetry, and his speak- 
ing with so much favour of Cicero's, contrary to the opinitxicf Jarenu and 
many others, is a strong proof of it. He translated Aratns into vene at the 
aoo of seventeen^ and wroCsapoem in praise of Um actions of Mariui, which, 
ScBBvola said; would live through innumerable ages. But he was oat in his 
' * - -. 5poeni^j|i • • 

aamefikte. 



prophecy. It has long been dead. And the poem which he wrote ia three 
DOGBB on his own consulship, has shared the 



I In the eighteenth year of his age. 
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hini«elf mooter, ^and there appeared to be lome e9tabli9he4 
gpyemment again. 

About this time Sylla ordered the estate of one of the citi- 
cens to be sold by auction, in consequence of his being killed 
as a person proscribed ; when it was struck otf tp Chryso- 
eonusy Sylla's freedman, at the small sum of two thousand 
aracAmsB, Roscius, the son and heir of the deceased, express- 
ed his indignation, and declared that the estate was wortn two 
hundred and fifty talents. Sylla^ enraged at haying his con- 
duct thus publicly called in question, brought an action against 
Roscius for the murder of his father, and appointed Chryso- 
gonus to be the manager. Such was the dread of Sylla^s 
cruelty, that no man ofiered to a[^ear in defence of Roscius, 
and noUiing seemed left for him but to fall a sacrifice. In this 
distress he applied to Cicero, and the friends of the young 
orator desired nim to undertake the cause ) thinking he could 
not have a more glorious opportunity to enter the lists of fame. 
Accordingly, he undertook nis defence, siicceeded, and gained 
^reat applause.* But fearing Sylla's resentment, he travelled 
into Greece, and gave out that the recovery of his health was 
the motive. Indeed, he was of a lean and slender habit, and 
his stomach was so weak, that he was obliged to be very 
sparing in his diet, and not to eat till a late hour in the day. 
His voice, however, had a variety of inflections, but was at 
the same time harsh and unformed ; and as, in the vehemence 
and enthusiasm of 'speaking, he always rose into a loud key, 
there was reason to apprehend that it might injure his healtn. 

When he came to Athens, he heard Antiochus the Ascalo- 
oite, and was charmed with the smoothness and grace of his 
docution, though he did not approve his new doctrines in phi- 
losophy : for Antiochus had left the new Academy ^ as it is 
called, and tiie sect of Carneades, either from clear conviction, 
and from the strength of the evidence of sense, or else from 
a spirit of opposition to Xhe schools of Clitomachus and Philo, 
and had adopted n\,ost of the doctrines of the Stoics. But 
Cicero loved the new Jicademvy and entered more and more 
into its opinions ; having already taken his resolution, if he 
Called in his design of rising in the state, to retire from the 
forum and all political intrigues, to Athens, and spend bis 
days in peace in the bosom ofphilosophy. 

But not long after, he received the news of Sylla's death. 
His body by this time was strengthened by exercise, an4 
brought to a good habit His voice was formed, and, at the 
same time that it was full and sonorous, had gained a suffici^l 
sweetness, and was brought to a key which his constitution 

* In h« twenty-Mrenth yemr. 
Vol. IV. N 9 
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could bear. Besides, his friends at Rome solicited him by 
letters to. return, and Antiochus exhorted him much to appty 
himself to public affairs. For which reasons, he exercisea his 
rhetorical powers afresh, as the best engines for business and 
calling forth his political talents. In short, he sufiered not a 
day to pass without either declaiming, or attending the most 
celebrated orators. In the prosecution of this design, he sailed 
to Asia and the island of Rhodes. Amount the rhetoricians 
of Asia, he availed himself of the instructions of Xenocles of 
Adramyttium; Dionysius of Magnesia, and M enippus of Caria. 
At Rhodes he studied' under the rhetorician. ApoUonius the 
son of Molo,* and the philosopher Posidonius. It- is said, tbat 
ApoUonius, not understanding the Roman language, desired 
Cicero to declaim in Greek ; and he readily complied, because 
he thought by that means his faults might the better be cor- 
rected. When he. had ended his declamation, the rest were 
astonished at his performance, and strove which should praise 
him most ; but ApoUonius showed no signs of pleasure while 
be was speal^ng; and when he had done, he sat a long time 
thoughtful and silent. At last, observine the uneasiness it 
gave his pupil, he said, — ^^' As for you, Cicero, I praise and 
admire you, but I am concerned for the fate of Greece. She 
had nothing left her but the glory of eloquence and erudition, 
and you are carrying that too to Rome." 

Cicero now prepared to apply himself to public affairs with 
ffreat hopes ol success: but nis spirit received a check from 
the- oracle at Delphi: for, upon his inauiring by what means 
he might rise to the greatest glory, tne priestess bade him 
"follow nature, and not take the opinion of the multitude for 
the guide of his life." Hence it was, that, after his coming to 
Rome, he acted at first with great caution. He was timorous 
and backward in applying for public offices, and had the.roor^ 
tification to find himself negleicted, and called a Oreek^ a scho- 
lastic; terms which the artisans, and others the meanest of the 
Romans, are very liberal in applying. But as he was natu- 
rally ambitious of honour, and spurred on besides by his fa- 
ther and his friends, he betook himself to the bar. "Nor was 
it by slow and insensible degrees that he gained the palm of 
eloquence; his fame shot forth at once, and he was distin- 
guisned above all the orators of Rome. Yet it is said that his 
turn for action was naturally as defective as thtft*of Demos- 
thenes, and, therefore, he took all the advantage he could from 
the instruction of Roscius, who excelled in comedy, and of 
^sop, whose talents lay in tragedy. This ^sop, we are told, 

* Not AppoUonnu ihetoniif JHotOy but Appolioniw JHoh, The same mis- 
take is made by oar author in the Life of Cnsar. 
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when he was one day acting Ala^us, in the part where he con- 
siders in what manner he should pnnish.Thyestesy being work- 
ed up by his passion to a degree of insanity, with his sceptre 
struck a servant who happened suddenly to pass by, and laid 
him dead at his feet in consequence of these helps, Cicero 
found his powers of persuasion not a litde assisted by action 
ind ju6t pronunciation. But as for those orators who jgave. 
into a bawling manner, he laughed at them, and said, — *^ Tneir 
weakness made them get up into clamour, as lame men get on 
horseliack.'' His excellence at hitting off a jest or repartee, 
animated his pleadings, and, therefore^ seemed not foreign to 
the business of the Jorum; but by bringing it much into life, 
he offended numbers of people, and got uie character of a ma- 
levolent man. 

He was appointed qu^tor at a timef when there was a great 
scarcity of corn ; and having Sicily for his province, he eave 
the people a great deal of .trouble at first, by compelling tnem 
to send their corn to Rome. But afterwards, when they came 
to experience his- diligence, his justice and moderation, they 
honoured him more than any quaestor that Rome had ever sent 
them. About that time, a numoer of vpung Romans, of noble 
families, who lay under the charge of having violated the rules 
of discipline, and not behaved with sufficient courage in time 
of service, were sent back to the praetor of Sicily. Cicero un- 
dertook their defence, and acquitted himself of it with great . 
ability and success. As he returned to Rome, much elated 
with these advantages, he tells us,* he met with a pleasant 
adventure. As he was on the road through Campania, meet- 
ing with a person of some eminence, with whom he was ac- 
quainted, he asked him, — ^* What they said and thought of his 
actions in Rome ?^* imagining that his name and the glory of 
his achievements had filled the whole city. His acquaintance 
answered, — ^^ Why, where have you been then, Cicero, all this 
time?" 

This answer dispirited him extremel}^ : for he found that the 
accounts of his conduct had been lost in Rome, as in an im- 
mense sea, and had made no remarkable addition to his repu- 
tation. By mature reflection upon this incident, he was brought 
to retrench his ambition, because he saw that contention Tor 
glory was an endless thing, and had neither measures nor bounds 
to terminate it Nevertheless, his immoderate love of prdse, 
and his passion for glory, always remained with him, and often 
interrapted his best and wisest designs. 

When he began to dedicate himself more earnestly to puWic 
business, he thought that, while mechanics know the name, 

♦ In his oration for Plahcus. 
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the place, the uie of. evelry tool and- instrumeDt they take in 
their hands, though those thines are inanimate, it wouM be 
absurd for a statesman^ whose functions cannot^ be performed 
but by means of men, to be negligent in acquainting himself 
with the citizens. He, therefore, made it his business to com- 
mit to memory not only their names, but the place of abode 
,of those of greater note, what friends they made use of, and 
' what neighlH>urs were in their circle : so that whatever road in 
Italy Cicero travelled, he could easily point Out the estates 
and houses of his friends. 

Though his own estate was sufficient for his necessities, yet, 
as it was small, it seemed strange that he would, take neither 
fee nor present for his services at the bar. This was most re- 
markable in the case of Verres. Verres had been prwtor in 
Sicily, and committed numberless acts of injustice and oppres* 
aion. The Sicilians prosecuted him, and Cicero gained the 
eause for them, not so much by pleadine as by forbearing to 

8 lead. The magistrates, in Jheir partiality to Verres, put x>ff 
le trial by several adjournments to the last day^* and a$ Ci- 
cero knew there was no tinie for the advocates to be heard, 
and the matter determined in the usual method, he rose up, 
and said, — ^'^ There was no occasion for pleading". He, 
therefore, brought up the witnesses, and.atter their deposi- 
tions were taken, insisted that the judges should give meir 
verd ict immediately. 

Yet we have an account of several humorous sayings of 
Cicero's in this cause. When an emancipated slave, Ctecilius 
hy name, who was suspected *of being a Jew, would have set 
aside the Sicilians, and taken the prosecution of Verres upon 
himself,! Cicero said, — ^* What has a Jew to do with swine's 
flesh?" For the Romans call a boar-pig t^erre^. And when 
Verres reproached Cicero with effeminacy, he answered, — 
** Why do you not first reprove your own children?" For 
Verres had a young son who was supposed to make an infa- 
mous use of his advantages of person. Hortensius ^e* orator 
did not venture directly to plead the cause of Verres, but he 
was prevailed on to appear for him at the laving of the fine, 
and had received an ivory sphinx from him by way of consi- 
deration.^ In this case, Cicero threw out several enigmatical 
hints against Hortensius; and when he saidj-^'^ He knew not 
how to solve riddles," Cicero retorted, — ^That is somewhat 
itrange, when you have a sphinx in your house." 

♦ Not till th« latl day. Cicero brought it on a /«io days before Verrei' 
frieods were to come loto office ; but of the leven oratiobs whiQh w«to eqm- 
poted OQ the occasion, the two first only were delivered. A. U. 663. 

t Cicero knew that Cascilint .was lemtly a friend to Venea, and wanted 
by Oiii meana to bring htm oC 
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Verres beiiut thus condemn^dy Cicer^ set his fine at seven 
hundred and nfty thousand drachmm: updn which it was said 
by censorious peo{)1e, that he had heen orihed tp let hijn off 
so low.* The Sicilians, however,. in acknowledmient of his 
assistance, brought him when he was aedile a number of things 
for his games, and other very valuable presents; but he was 
so far from considering his private advantage, tfiat he made 
no other use of their generosity, tiian to lower the price of 
provisions. 

He bad a handsome country-seat at Ar{)hinum; a farm near 
Naples, and another at Pompeii, but neither of them were 
very considerable. His wifeTerentia brought him a fortune 
of a hundred and twenty thousand denarii, and he fell heir to 
something that amounted to ninety thousand more. Upon 
this he lived in a jgenteel, and at the same time, a frugal man- 
ner, with men of letters, both Greeks and RonianS; about him. 
He rarely took his meal before' sunset; not that business or 
study prevented his sitting down to table sooner, but the 
weakness of his stomach, he thought, reauired that regimen. 
Indeed, he was so exact in all respects in tne care of his health, 
that he had his stated hours for rubbing and for the exercise 
of walking. By this.management of his constitution, he gained 
a sufficient stock of health and strength for the great labours 
and Caitigues he afterwards underwent. 

He gave up the town house which belonged to his familv to 
his brother, and took up his residence on the Palatine hill, 
that those who came to pay their court to him might not have 
too far to go : for he had a levee every day, not less than Cras- 
sus had for his great wealth, or Pompey for his power and in- 
terest in the armjr; though they were the most followed, and 
t^ greatest men in Rome. Pompey himself paid all due re- 
spect to Cicero, and fojnd his political assistance very useful 
to him, both in respect to power and reputation. 

When Cicero stood for the prsetorship, he had many com- 
petitors who were persons of aistinction, and yet he was re- 
turned first As a president in the courts of justice, he acted 
with great integrity and honour. Lioinius Macer, who had 
great interest of his own, and was supported, besides, with 
that of Crassus, was accused before him of some default with 
respect to money. He had so much coAfidence in his own in- 
fluence and the activity of his friends, that when the judges 
were going to decide tne cause, it is said he went home, cut 

♦ Thb fine, indeed, was very incobsidenrable. 'the legal fine for extortioi^ 
ID lucb csMBi as that of Verree, was twice the mm extorted. The Sicihaos 
laid a charge of 323,916/. against Verres : the fine mnst, therefore, have been, 
645,0»2. ; hat 750,000 drachmsB were no more than 343B18/. Platarch mnst, 
flierefore, most prohably have heen miitaken. - 
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his hair, and put oni a white hahit, as if he had gained the 
victory, and was about to return so equipped to the forum. 
But Crassus met him in his court-yard, ana told him, that all 
the judges had given verdict against him ; which affected him 
in such a manner, that he turned in again, took to his bed, and 
died.* Cicero gained honour by this affair, for it appeared 
that he kept strict watch against corruption in the court 

There was another person, named Vatinius, an insolent 
orator, who paid very little respect tp the judges in his plead- 
ings. It happened that he had his neck full of scrophulous 
swellings. This man applied to Cicero about some business 
or oUier; and as tiiat magistrate did not immediately comply 
with his request, but sat some time deliberating, he saidT, — 
« I could easily swallow such a thing, if I was praetor;" upon 
which Cicero turned towards him, and made answer, — ^^ But 
I have not so large a neck." 

When there were only two or three days of his oflSce unex- 
pired, an information was laid against Manilius for embez- 
zling the publiTB money. This Manilius was a favourite of the 
people, and they thought he was only protecuted on Pompev's 
account, being his particular friend. He desired to have a idj 
fixed for his trial; and as Cicero appointed the next day, the 
people were much offended, because it had been customary for 
the praetors to allow the accused ten days at the least The 
tribunes, therefore, cited Cicero to appear before the commons, 
and give an account of this proceeding. He desired to be 
heard in his own defence, which was ta this effect : — ^ As I 
have always behaved to persons impeached with all the mo- 
deration and humanity that the layvs will allow, I thoueht it 
wrong to lose the opportunity of treating Manilius witn the 
same candour. I was master only of one day more in my 
office of praetor, and consequently, must appoint that; for to 
leave the decision of the cause to another magistrate, was not 
the method for those who were inclined to serve Manilius." 
This made a wonderful change in the minds of the people; 
they were lavish in their praises, and desired him to under- 
take the defence himself. This he readily complied with; his 
regard for Pompey, who was absent, not being his least in- 
ducement In consequence hereof, he presented himself be- 

*The story is related differently by Valerius Maximus. He says that 
Ma^er was ia court waiting the issue, and pe'rceiring that Cicero was -pro- 
ceeding to give sentence against him, he sent to inform him that he was dead, 
and at the same time suiTocated himself with his handkerchief. Cicero, 
therefore, did not pronounce sentence against him, by which means his estate 
was sayed to his son Liciofus Calvus. Notwithstandmg this, Cicero bimadf, 
in one of his epistles to Atticus, savs, that he actually condemned him : vad 
in another of Jiis epistles, he speaks of the popular esteem this affair pro- 
cured him.— Cjf. Kp, ad. Ait, I. i. c. 3, 4. 
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fore the commons again, and giving an .account of the whole 
affair, took opportunity to make severe reflections on those 
who fiavourea oligarchy, and envied the glory of Pompey. 

Yet for the sake of their country, the patricians joined, the 
plebeians in raising him to the consulship. The occasion was 
this: — ^The change which Svlla introduced into the constitu- 
tion, at first seemied harsh and uneasy, but by time and custom 
it came to an establishment which many thought not a bad one. 
At present there were some who wanted to oring in another 
change, merelv to gratify their own avarice, and without tile 
least .view to the public good.. Pompey was engaged with the 
kings of Pontus and Armenia, and there was no force in Rome 
sufficient to suppress the authors of this intended innovation. 
They had a chie^ of a bold and enterprising spirit, and the 
most remarkable»Versatility of manners ; his name Lucius Ca- 
tiline. Beside a variety of other crimes, he was accused of 
debauching his own daughter, and killing his own brother. 
To screen himself from prosecution for thelatter, he persuaded 
Sylla to put his brother among the proscribed, as if he had 
been still alive. These profligates, with such a leader, among 
other engagements of secrecy and fidelity, sacrificed a ma;i, 
and ate of his flesh. Catiline had* corrupted great part of the 
Roman youth, by indulging their desires in every form of 
pleasure, providing them wine- and women, and setting no 
bounds- to nis expenses for these purposes. AH Tuscany was 
prepared for a revolt, and most of Cisalpine Gaul. The vast 
mequality of the citizens in point of property, prepared Rome, 
too, for a change. Men of spirit amongst the nobility had 
impoverished fliemselves by their great expenses on public 
exnibitions and entertainments, on bribing for offices, and 
erecting majgnificentbuil&ings; by which means the riches of 
the city were fallen into the hands of mean people: in this 
tottering state of the commonwealth, there needed no great 
force to overset it, and it was in the power of any bold ad- 
venturer to accomplish its ruin. 

Catiline, however, before he began his operations, wanted 
a strong fort to sally out from, and with tnat view stood for 
the consulship. Hisprospect seemed very jpromising, because 
he hoped to have CTaius Antonius for his colleague; a man 
who had no firm principles, either good or bad, nor an^y reso- 
lution of his own, but would make a considerable addition to 
the power of him that led him. Manypersons of virtue and 
honour perceiving this danger, put up Cicero for the consul- 
ship, and the people accepted him with pleasure. Thus, Ca- 
tiline was baffled, and Cicero* and Caius Antonius appointed 

* In his forty-third year.; 
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eohsak; though Cie^ro's fdther wto only of the ^uestPi|A 
order> and his competitors of patrician families. 
, Catiline's designs were not yet discovered to the people. 
Cieero, howevei:, at his entrancie upon his office, ha4 great 
affidrs on his hands, the preludes of what was to follow. On 
the one hand, those who had been incapacitated by the laws 
of Sylla to bear offices, being neither inconsiderable in power 
nor m number, began now to solicit them, and make all possible 
mterest with the people. It is true, they alleged many just and 
good arguments against the tyranny bf Sylla, but it was an 
unseasonable time to give the administration so much trouble. 
On the other hand, the tribunes of the people proposed laws 
which had the same tendency to distress the government ; for 
they wanted to appoint decemvirs, and invest them wiUi'an 
unlimited power. This was to extend over all Italy, over 
Syria, and all the late conquests of Pompey. They were to. be 
commissioned to sell the public lands m these countries ; to 
judge or banish whoni they pissed ; to plant colonies. ; to take 
money out of the public treasury ; to levy and keep on foot 
what troops they tnought necessary. Many Romans of high 
distinction were pleased with the btll, and in particular, An- 
tony, Cicero*8 colleague, for he hoped to be one of the ten. 
It was thought, too, that he was no stranger to Catiline's 
designs, and that he did not disrelish them on account of his 
rreat debts. This was an alarming circumstance to all who 
had the good of their country at heart 

This danj^er, too, was the first that Cicero guarded against; 
which he did by getting the province of Macedonia decreed to 
Antony, and not taking that of Gaul, which was allotted to 
himself. Antony was so much affected with this favour, that 
he was ready, lixe a hired player, to act a subordinate part 
under Cicero for the benefit of his Country. Cicero having 
thus managed his colleague, began with greater courase' to 
take hrs measures against the seditious party^ He aljerad 
his objections against the law in the senate, and effectu^ly 
silenced the proposers.* They took another ' opportunity, 
however, and coming prepared, insisted that tne consuls 
should appear before tne people. Cicero, not in the least in* 
timidated, commanded the senate to follow him. He address- 
ed the commons with such success, that they threw, out the 
bill ; and his victorious eloquence had such an effect upon the 
tribunes, that they gave up other things which they had been 
meditating. 

He was, indeed, the mad who most effectually showed the 
Romans what ehanhs eloquence can add to truth, and that 

* This WM the fifbt of his three ontioos, d* Lege Agraritu 
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JQsCiee U invihdble when properly supported. He showed 
also, that H majgistrate who watches for tne good of the com- 
munity^ should in his actions always prefer right to popular 
measures, and in his- speeches know how to make those ri^ht 
measure^ agreeable, by separating from them whatever nray 
offend. Of the gi^ce and power with which he spoke, we 
hxve a proof in a theatrical, regulation that took place in his 
eonsulsnip. Before, those of uie equestrian order sat mixed 
with the commonalty. Marcus Otho in his praetorship was 
the first who separated the knights from the other citizens, and 
appointed them seats which uiey still enjoy.* The people 
looked upon this as a mark of dishonour, and hissed and in- 
sulted Qtho when he appeared at the theatre. . The knights, 
on the other hand, received him with loud plaudits. The peo- 
ple repeated their hissing, and .the knights their applause; till 
at last they cam0 to mutual reproaches, and threw the whole 
theatre into the utmost disorder. Cicero being informed of 
the disturbance, c'ame and called the people to the temple of 
Bellona, where, partly by reproof, partly by lenient applica- 
tions, he so corrected them, tnat they returned to the theatre, 
loudly testified their approbation of Otho's conduct, and 
strove with the knights Which should do him the mc^t honour. 

Catiline's conspiracy, which at first had been intimidated and 
discouraged, began to recover its spirits. The accomplices 
assembled, and exhorted each other to begin their operations 
with vigour, before the return of Pompey, who was .said to be 
already marching homewards with his forces. But Catiline's 
chief motive for action, was the dependence he had on Sylla's 
veterans. Thotfgh these were scattered all over Italy, the 
nreatest and most warlike part resided in the cities of Etru- 
na, and in idea were plundering and sharing the wealth of 
Italy again. They had Manlius for their leader, a man who 
had served with great distinction under Sylla ; and now en- 
tering into Catiline's views, they came to Rome to assist in 
the approaching election : for he solicited the consulship again, 
and had resolved to kill Cicero in the tumult of that assemnly. 

The gods seemed to presienify the machinations of these 
incendiaries by earthauakes^ thunders and apparitions. There 
were alsa intimations from men, true enough in themselves, but 
not sufficient for the conviction of a person of Catiline's dua- 
lity and power. Cicero, therefore, aajourued the day of elec- 
tion; and having summoned Catiline before the senate, exa- 
mined him upon the information^ he had received. Catiline 
believing lliere were many in the senate who wanted a change, 

♦ About four years before, uDder the coowUbip of Piso and Glabrio. But 
Otho was not then protor; he was tribune. 
Vol. IV. 
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akid at the same time being desirous to show his resolution to 
his accomplices who were present, answered with a calm firm- 
ness, — " As there are two oodies, one of which is fe^le and 
decayed, but has a head; the other strong and robust, but 
is Without a head ; what harm am I doin^, u I give a head to 
the body that wants it?'' By these enigmatical expressions 
he meant the senate and the people ; consequently Cicero was 
still more alarmed. On the day of election, he put on a coat 
of mail ; the principal persons in Rome conducted him from 
his house, aha great numbers of the youth attended him to 
the Campus Martius, There he threw back his robe, and 
showed part of the coat of mail, on purpose to point out his 
danjcer. The people were incensed, and immediately gather- 
ed ftLout him ; the consequence of which was, that Catiline 
was thrown out again, and Silanus and Murena chosen con- 
suls. 

I^ot long after this, when the veterans were assembling for 
Catiline in Etruria, and the day appointed for carrying the 
plot into execution approached, three of the first and greatest 

Srson'ages in Rome, Marcus Crassus, Marcus Marcelhis, and 
etellus Scipio. went and knocked at Cicero's door about 
midnight ; and naving called the porter, bade him awake his 
master, and tell him who attended. Their business was this : — 
Crassus' porter brought him in a packet of letters after supper, 
which he had received from a person unknown. They were 
directed to difierent persons, add there was one for Crassus 
himself, but without a name. This only Crassus read ; and 
when he found that it informed him of a great massacre in- 
tended by Catiline, and warned him to retire out of iJie city, 
he did not open the r^st, but immediately went to wait on 
Cicero: for he was not only terrified at the impending danger, 
but he had some suspicions to remove, which had arisen from 
his acquaintance with. Catiline. Cicero, having consulted with 
them what was proper to be done, assembled the senate at break 
of day, and delivered the letters, according to the directions, 
desiring, at the same time, that they might be read in publi& 
They all gave the same account of the conspiracy. . 

Quintus Arrius, a man of pnetorian dignity, moreover, in- 
formed the senate of the levies that had l>een made in Etru- 
ria, and assured them that Manlius, with a considerable forc0, 
was hovering about those part3, and only waiting for news of 
an insurrection in Rome: On these informations, th^ senate 
made a decree, by which all affairs were committed to the 
consuls, and they were empowered to act in the manner they 
should think best for the preservation of the commonwealth. 
This is an edict which the senate seldom issue, and nevier but 
in some great and imminent danger. 
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•When Cicero was invested, with this power, he commit- 
ted the care of things without the city to Quintus Metellus, 
and took the direction of all within to himself. He made his 
appearance every day, attended and guarded by such a multi- 
tuae of people, that tney filled great part of the forum* Cati- 
line, unable to bear any longer delay, determined to repair to. 
Manlius and his army ; and ordered Marcius and Cethegus to 
take their swords, and go to Cicero's house early in the mom-, 
ing, where, under pretence of paying their compliments, they 
were to fall upon him, and kill him. But Fulvia, a woman of 
quality, went to Cicero in the ni|^ht, to inform him of his dan- 
cer, and charged him to be on his guard, in .particular against 
Cethegus. As soon as it was light, the assassins came, and be- 
ine denied entrance, they grew very insolent and clamorous, 
which made them the more suspected* 

Cicero went out afterwards, and assembled the senate in.the 
temple of Jupiter Sjator^ which stands at the entrance of the 
Via Sacra, m the way to the Palatine hill. Catiline came 
among the rest, as witn a design to make his defence; but 
there was not a senator who would sit by him; they all left 
the bench he had taken; and when he began to speak, they in- 
terrupted him in such a manner, that he could not be heard. 

At length, Cicero rose up, and commanded him to depart 
the city:- — ^^ For," said he, " while I employ only words, and 

!rou weapons, there should at least be walls betweeti us." Cati- 
ine, upon this, immediately jnarched out with three hundred 
men, well armed, and with \hei fasces and other ensigns of au- 
thority, as if he had been a. lawful mai^istrate. In this form 
he went to Manlius, and having assembled an army of twenty 
tiiousand men, he marched to me cities, in order to persuade 
them to revolt Hostilities being thus openly commenced, 
Antony, Cicero's colleague, was sent against Catiline. 

Such as Catiline had corrupted, and thought proper to leave 
in Rome, vere kept together, and encoura^a by Cornelius 
Lentulus, surnamea Sura, a man of noble birth, but bad life. 
He had been expelled the senate for his debaucheries, but was 
then prsetor the second time ; for that was a customary quali- 
fication, when ejected persons were to be restored to their 
places in the senate.* As to the surname of Sura, it is said to 
nave been given on this occasion: — ^When he was quaestor in 
the time ofSylla, he had lavished away vast sums of the public 
money. Sylla, incensed at his behaviour, demanded an ac- 
count of him in full senate. Lentulus came up in a very care- 
less and'disrespectful manner, and said, — ^ I have no account 

* When a Roman senator tvas expelled, an appointment to prefttorial office 
was a sufficient qualificatioD for him to resume lus seat.-— Dion. 1. xxxvii. 
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to give, but I present you wi^i the. calf of my leg*/' wbieh Wit 
a common expression among the boys, when they missed tbeit 
stroke at tennis. Hence be had the surname of SufH^ which 
is the Roman word for the calf of the leg. Another time, be- 
Inc prosecuted for some great offence, hex^omipted the judges. 
When they had given their verdict, though he was acquitted 
only bv a majority of two, he said, — ^* He .had put himself to 
a needless expense in bribing one of those- judges ; for it would 
have been sumcieot to have nad a majority of one." 

Such was the disposition of this man, who had not only 
been solicited b^ Catiline, but was moreover infatuated wiUi 
vain hopes, which prognosticators and other impostors held 
up to hini. They forged verses in an oracular form, and 
brought him them, as troiii the books of the Sybils. These 
lying prophecies signified the decree of fate. — ^* That three «f 
the Cornelii would bie monarchs of Rome." They added,— 
** That two had already fulfilled their desti^iy, Cinna and Sylla: 
that he was the third Cornelius whom the gods nOw offerea 
the monarchy; and that he ought, b^ all means, to embrace his 
high fortune, and not ruin it by delays, as Catiline had done." 

Nothing little or trivial now entered into the schemes of 
Lentulus. He resolved to kill the whole senate, and as many 
of the otiier citizens as he possibly could ; to burn the city : 
and to spare none but the sons of Fompey, whom he intended 
to seize and keep as pledges of his peace with that general: 
for by this time it was strongly reported that he was on his 
return from his great expedition. The conspirators had fixed 
on a night during the feast of the Satumahaj for the execu- 
tion of their enterprise. They had lodsred arms and combusti- 
ble matter in the house of Cethegus. IneV had divided Rome 
into a hundred parts, and pitched upon the same number of 
men, each of which was allotted his quarter to. set iire to.* As 
this was to be done by them all at the same moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general; others were to 
intercept the water, and kill all 'that went to seek it.. 

While these things were preparing, there happened to be at 
Rome two ambassadors front the Allobroges, a nation that 
had been much oppressed by the Romans, and was very impa- 
tient under their yoke. Lentulus and his party thought these 
embassadors proper persons to raise commotions in Gaul, and 
bring that country to their interest; and therefore, made them 
partners in the conspiracy. They likewise charged them with 
letters to their magistrates, and to Catiline. To the Gauls 
they promised liberty, and they desired Catiline to enfranchise 
the slaves, and march immediately to Rome. Along with the 
ambassadors, they, sent one Titus of Crotona, to carry the let- 
ters to Catiline. 'But the measures of these inconsiderate men, 
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irj&o generally eonsuited upon their, affairs .over their wiiiet 
and in cpmpanj with women, were soon discovered by the in- 
defatigable dili|rence, the sober address, and ereat ciatpacity of 
Cicero. He had hid^^missaries in all parts oTthe city, to trace 
every step they took; and he had> besides, a secret correspoa* 
dence with many who pretended to join in the conspiracy; by 
which means he got intelligence of their treating with those 
strangers. 

In consequence hereof, he laid an ambush for the Crqto- 
nian in the nieht, and seized him and the letter^; the ambas- 
sadors themselves privately lending him their assistance.* 
Eariy in the morning he assembled jthe senate in the temple 
of Cancordy where lie read the letters, and took the deposi- 
tions of the witnesses. Junius. Silanus deposed, that several 
persons had heard Cethegus say, that three consuls and four 
prstors 'wQuld very soon be killed. The evidence of Piso, a 
man of consular dignity, contained circumstances of the like 
nature. And Caius Sulpitius, one of the praetors, who was sent 
to Cethegus' house, found there a great quantity of javelins, 
swords, poniards, and 'other arms, au new furbished. At last, 
the senate giving the Crotonian a promise of indemnity, Len- 
tulus saw himself entirely detected, and laid, down his office 
(for he was then prsetor:) he put off his purple robe in the 
house, and took another more suitable to his present distress. 
Upon which, both he and his accomplices were delivered to 
the prsetors, to be kept in custody, but not in chains. 

By this time it grew late, and as the people were waiting 
without in great numbers for the event ot the day, Cicero 
went out and gave them an account of it. After which, they 
conducted him to the house of a friend who liv^d in his neigh- 
bourhood« his own being taken up with the women, who were 
then employed in the mysterious rites of the goddess, whom 
the Romans call Bona^ or the Good, z.nd the Greeks Crynecea, 
An annual sftcriiice is offered her in the consul's house, by his 
wife and mother, and the vestal virgins give their attendance. 
Wheh Cicero was retired. to the apartments assigned him, with 
only a few friends, he be^n to consider what punishment he 
should inflict upon the criminals. He was extremely loth to 
proceed to a capital one, which the nature of their offence 
seemed to demand, as well by reason of the mildness of his 
disposition, as for fear of incnrring the censure of making an 
extravagant and severe use of his power a^inst men who 
were of the first families, and had powerful connections in 
Rome. On the other side, if he gave then! a more gentle chas- 

* These ambassadors had been solicited by Umbrenm to join his pax(y« 
Upon mature detiberation, thef thought it safest to abide by the state/and 
difRnrered the plot to Fabius Sann, the natroo of their nation. 
Vox.. IV. 10 
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tisement, he thought he should still have something to fear 
from them. He knew that they would never rest with* any 
thing less than death, but would rather break out into the most 
desperate villanies, when their former wfckedness was sharp- 
ened with anger and resentment Besides, he might himself 
be branded with the mark of timidity and weakness, and the 
rather because he was generally supposed not to have much 
courage. 

Pe&re Cicero could come to a resolution, the women who 
were sacrificing oliserved an extraordinary presage. When 
the fire on the altar seemed to be extinguished, a strong and 
faright* flame suddenly broke out of the embers. The other 
women were teri'ified -at the prodigy, but the vestal virgins or- 
dered Terentia, Cicero^s wife, to go tb him immediately, and 
command him from them, — ^^VBoldly to follow his best judg- 
ment in the service of .his country, because the goddess, by 
the brightness of this flame, promised him not only safety but 
glory in his enterprise." Terentia was- by no means of a meek 
and timorous disposition, but had her ambition, and ^as Cicero 
himself says) took a ^eater share with him in politics, than 
she permitted him to iiave in domestic business: She nqw in- 
formed him of'the prodigy, and exasperated him a^nst the 
criminals. His brother Quintus, and Publius Nigidius, one of 
his f>hiloso{>hical friends, whom he made great use of iff the 
administration, strengthened him in the satae purpose. 

Next day, the senate met to deliberate on tne punishment 
of the conspirators, and Silanus, being first asked nis ojpinion, 
gave it for sending them to prison, and punishing them in the 
severest manner that was possible. The rest in their order 
agreed with him, till it came to Caius Caesar, who was after- 
wards dictator. Csesar, then a young man, and just in the 
dawn of power, both in his measures and his hopes, was taking 
that road which he continued in, till he turned the Roman 
commonwealth into a monarchy. This was not observed by 
others^ but Cicero had strong suspicions of him. . He took 
care, however, not to give him a sufiicient handle against him. 
Some say the consul had. almost got the necessary proofs, and 
that Caesiaur had a narrow escape. Others assert, tnat Cicero 
purposely neglected the informations that might have been 
had against him, for fear of his friends and his great interest: 
for, had Caesar been brought under the same predicament with 
the conspirators, it woula rather have contriouted to save than 
to destro]f them. 

When it came to his turn to give jud^ent, he rose and de- 
clared, — " Not for punishing uiem capitally, but for confis- 
cating their estates^ and lodging them in any. of the towns of 
Italy that Cicero should pitch upon, where they might be kept 
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in chains till Catiline was conquered."^ To this opinion, 
which was on the merciful side, and supported with great elo- 
quence by him who gave it,. Cicero himself added no sms^l 
weight: lor in his speech he gave the arguments at. large Tor 
both opinions, first for the former, and ailerwards for that of 
Caesar. And all Cicero's friends, thinking it would be less 
invidious for him to avoid putting the criminals to death, were 
for the latter sentence ; insomucn that even Silanus changed 
sides^ and excused himself by saving that he did not mean 
capital punishment, for that imprisonment was the severest 
which a Roman senator could suffer. 

The matter thus went on, till it came to Lutatius Catulus. 
He declared for capital punishment^ and Cato supported him, 
expressing in strong terms his suspicions of Caesar; which so 
roused the spirit and indignation of the senate, that they made 
a decree for sending the conspirators to execution. Caesar 
then opposed the confiscating tneir good^; for he said it was 
unreasonable, when they rejected the mild part of his sentence, 
to adopt the severe. As the majority still insisted upon it, he 
appealed to the tribunes. The tribunes, indeed, did not put 
in their prohibition, but Cicero himself gave up the point, and 
agreed that the goods should not be forfeited. 

After this Cicero went at the head of the senate to the cri- 
minals, who were not all lodged in one house, but in those of 
the several praetors. First he took Lentulus from the Palatine 
hill, and led him down the J^ia Sacra j and throu^ the middle 
of die forum. The principal persons in Rome attended the 
consul on all sides, like a guard; the people stood silent at the 
horror of the scene; and the youth looked on with fear and 
astonishment, as if they were initiated that day in some awful 
ceremonies of aristocratic power; When he had passed the 
fiyrum^ and was come to the prison, he delivered Lentulus to 
the exeoutibnen. Afterwards he brought Cethegus, and all 
the rest in their order, and they were put to death. ^ In his 
return he saw others who were in the conspiracy standing 
thick in ihe forum. As these knew not the fate of. their ring- 
leaders, they were waiting for night, in order to go to their 
rescue, for they supppsed them yet alive. Cicero, therefore, 
called out to them aloud, They aid live. The Romans, who 
choose to avoid all inauspicious words, in this manner express 
death. 

By this time it greW late, and as he passed through ih^ forum 
to go to his own house, the people now did not conduct him in a 

* Plntaich seems here to intimate, that after the defeat of Catiline they 
migrfat be pat apon their trial; but it appears from Sallust, that C»sar had no 
siicn intention. 
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pilent $nd orderly mannery but crowded to bail him with feud 
acdaraatioDs and plaudits, calling hiinthe saviour and seamd 
Jbunder of Some* The streets .were illuminated* with a mul- 
titude of lamps and torchiea placed by the doors. The wonten 
held out lights from the tops of the houses, that they misht 
behold, ana pay a propw* compliment to the man. who was fol- 
lowed with solemnity by a traiq of the greatest men in Rome, 
most of w|^om had distinguished themselves by jsuccessful 
wars, led up triumphs, an<f enlarged the empire both by sea 
and land. All these, in their discourse with each other 43 they 
went along, acknowledged that Rome was indebted to many 
generals and great men of that age for pecuniary acquisitions, 
for rich spoils, for power, but for preservation and safety to 
Cicero alone, who had rescued her trpm so great and dreadful 
a danger. Not that his quashing the enterprise, and punish- 
ing the delinquents, appeared so extraordinary a thing ; but 
the wonder was, that he could suppress the greatest conspiracy 
that ever existed, with so little inconvenience to the state 
without the least sedition or tumult: for many who h&d joined 
Catiline, left him on receiving intelligence of the fate of Len* 
tulus and Cethegus ; and that traitor giving Antony battle 
with the troops that remained, was destroyed with his whole 
army. 

Yet some were displeased with this conduct and success oi 
Cicero, and inclined to do him all possible, injury. At the 
head of this faction were, sope of the magistrates for the en« 
«uin^ year ; Caesar, who was to be praetor, and Metellus and 
Bestia tribunes.! These last entering upon their office a few 
days before that of Cicero's expired, would. not suffer him to 
address the people. They placed their own benches on the 
rostra J and only gave him permission to take the oath upon 
layine down his office,): after which he was to descend imme- 
diately. Accordingly, when Cicero went up, it was expected 
that he would take the customary oath.; but silence being 
made, instead of the usual form, he adopted one that was new 
and singular. The purport of it was, that ^ He had saved bis 
country, and preserved the empire ;'' and all the people joined 
in it . 

This exasperated* Caesar, and the tribunes still more, and 

* Illuminations are of bigb antiquity. They caaoe origiDaUy from the B0<^ 
turaal celebration of religioui mystc^ea, and on that aooooDt cairM the idea 
of veneratioD and respect with them. 

t Bestia west out of office on the eighth of December. MeteUoa and Sex* 
tins were txibunei. 

t The consuls took two oaths; one, oo entering into their office, that tbef 
wMild act according to the Isnrs; and the other, on quitting it, that they had 
not acted contrary To the lawa. 
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they endewoured to ereate him new troubles. Among other 
things, they proposed a decree for calling Pompey home with 
his arnnr, to suppress the despotic power of Cicero. It was 
happy for him^ and for the whole commonwealth, tiiat Cato 
was then one of the tribunes; for he opposed them with an 
authority equal to theirs, and a reputation that was much 
mater, and, consequently; broke their measures with ease, 
fie made a set speech upoA Cicero's consulship, and represent- 
ed it in so glorious a light* that the highest honours were de- 
creed him, and he was called the fathtt of his country: a 
mark of distinction which none ever gained before. Cato be- 
stowed that title on him before the people, and they confirmed 
it* 

His authority in Rome at that time was undoubtedly great; 
but he rendered himself obnoxious and burdensome to mimy, 
not by any ill action, but by continually praising and magni- 
fying himself. He never entered the senate, tihe assembly of 
the people, or the courts of judicature,. but Catiline and Len- 
tolus were the burden of his song. Not satisfied with this, his 
writings were so interlarded with encomiums on himself, that, 
though his style was elegant and delightful, his discourses 
were diseusling and nauseous to the reader; for the blemish 
stuck to nim Tike an incurable disease. 

But though he had such an insatiable avfdity of honour, he 
was never unwilling that oifeers should have their share : for he 
was entirely free from env}r; and it appears from his works 
that he was most liberal in his praises, not only of the ancients, 
bat of those of his own time. Many of his remarkable say- 
ings, too, of this nature, are preserved. - Thus, of Aristotle 
he said,— ^< That he was a nver of flowing gold;" and of 
Plato's dialogues.—^* That if Jupiter were to speak, he would 
speak as he did.'* Theophrastus he used to call his " particu- 
lar favourite;'' and being asked which of Deniosthenes' ora- 
tions he thought the best, he answered,— " The longest'' 
Some who aiSect to be zealous admirer^ of that orator, com- 
plain, indeed, of Cicero's saying in one of his epistles* — 
''That Demosthenes sometimes nodded in his orations:" but 
they forgot the many great encomiums he bestowed on him in 
the other parts of his worksj and do not consider that he gave 
the title of Philippics to his orations against Mark Antony, 
which were the most elaborate he ever wrote. There was not 
one of his cotemporaries, celebrated either for his eloquence 
or philosophy, whose fame be did not promote, either by 
speaking or writing of him in an advantageous manner. He 

* Q- Catulus was the first who «»▼« him tha title. Cato» at tribnna, 
finned it befinne the people. 
Vol. IV. P 10* 
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persuaded Cfleaar. when dictator^ to grant Gratippus, the Peri- 
patetic, the freedom of Rome. He likewiae prevailed upon 
the council of •Areopagus to make out an oroer for desiring 
him to temain at Athens, to instruct the youth, and not de- 

Erive their city of such an ornament There are, moreover, 
otters of Cicero's to Herodes, and others to his son, in which 
he directs them to study philMophy under Cratippus. But he 
accuses Gorgias the rhetorician of accustoming nis son to a 
life of pleasure and intemperance, and, therefore, forbids the 
young man his society. Amonjgst his Greek letters this, and 
another to Pelops the Byzantrne, are all that discover any 
thing of resentment His reprimand to Grorgias certainly was 
ri^t and proper, if he was tne dissolute man that he passed 
for; but he betrays an excessive meanness, in his expostula- 
tions with Pelops, for neglecting to procure him certain ho- 
nours from the city of Byzantium. 

These were the effects of his vanity. Superior keenness of 
expression, too, which he had at command^ led hini into many 
violations of decorum. He pleaded for Munatius in a certain 
cause, and his client wa9 acquitted in consequence of his de- 
fence. Afterwards Munatius prosecuted Sabinus, one of Cice- 
ro's friends; upon which he was so much transported with 
anger, as to say, — ^'^ Thinkest Aou it was tiie merit of thy 
cause that saved thee, and not rather the cloud which I threw 
over thy crimes, and which kept#iem from the sightof the 
court?" He had succeeded in an encomium on Marcus Oras- 
.8US from the rostrum; and a few days after as publicly re- 
proached him. "What!" said Crassus, "did you not lately 

praise n:^ -- '^'-~ ^^ ' ' "" """ 

swered 

what I could make of a bad subject'' 
finned, that none of his family ever lived above threescore 
years; but afterwards wanted to contradict it> and said,— 
^ What could I be thinking of when I asserted such a thing?'' 
"You knew," said Cicero, "that such an assertion would be 
very agreeable to the people of Rome." Crassus happened one 
day to profess himselt much pleased with that maxim of the 
Stoics, — ** The jgood man is always rich."* " I imagine " 
said Cicero, "there is another more agreeable to you, M 
things belong to the pnuient:^^ for Crassus was notoriously 
covetous. Crassus had two sons, one of which resembled a man 
called Accius so much, that his mother was suspected of an 
intrigue with him. This young man spoke in the senate with 

* Tlavra civai t« vofiu The Greek 90^ signifies CQimiiur, shrewd, prndeot, 
as well as wise; and in any of the faroier aooeptatioiis the Stok 
vpfriicBhle to Crasins. This;/ri^ in Liltil^ n aaed indifferently, eteher fo^ 
sanng prudence, of soher wisdom. 
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mat applause : and Cicero being asked what he thought of 
mm^ answered in Greek, Acious Crassou.^ When CSassus 
was goin^ to set out for Syria, he thought it better to leave 
Cicero his friend than his enemy, and, therefore, addressed 
him one day in an obliging manner, and told him he would 
come and sup with him.* Cieero accepted the c^er with equal 
politeness. A few days after, Vatinius likewise applied to 
nim by his friends, and desired a reconciliation. '^ What!" 
said Cicero, " does Vatinius too want to sup with me?'' Such 
were his Jests upon Crassus. Vatinius had scrophulous tu- 
mours in his neck; and one day when he was pleading Cicero 
called him a " tumid orator." An account was once brought 
Cicero that Vatinius was dead, which being afterwards con- 
tradicted, he said, — ^^ May vengeance seize the tongue that 
told the lie ?" When Ca^3ar proposed a decree for distributing 
the lands in Campania among the soldiers, man}r of the sena- 
tors were displeased at it; and Lucius Gellius,' in. particular, 
who was one of the oldest of them, said, — ^ That snail never 
be while I live." ^^ Let us wait a while then," said Cicero, 
** for Gellius requires no very long credit" There was one 
Octavius, who had it objected to him, that he was an African* 
One day, when Cicero was pleading, this man said he could 
not hear him. ^' That is somewhat strange," said Cicero, '^ for 
you are not without a hole in your ear."t When Metellus 
Kepos told him,-^^ That he had ruined more as an evidence 
than he had saved as an advocate:" '^I srantit," said Cicero, 
^ for I have more truth than eloc|uence.'^ A young man, who 
lay under the imputation of having given his tather a poisoned 
cake, talking in an insolent manner, and threatening that Ci- 
eero should feel the weight of his reproaches, Cicero answer- 
ed, — ^\ had much rather have them than your cake." Pub- 
Uus Sestius had taken Cicero, amone others, for his advocate, 
in a cause of some importance; ana yet he would suffer no 
man to speak but himself. When it appeared that he would 
be- acquitted, and the judges were giving their verdict, Cicero 
called to him, and said, — ^< Sestius^ make the best use of your 
time to-day, for to-morrow you will be out of oj0Bice."t P"h- 
lius Cotta, who affected to be thought an able lawyer, though 
he had neither learning nor capacity, being called as a witness 
m a certain cause, declared, — ^' He knew nothing of the mat- 

* An in-maiiDeped pun, which si^ifies either that the young man was 
worthy of Crassus, or that he was the son of Aocius. 

t A mark of slavery amongst some nations; but the Africans wore pen- 
dantB in their ears hy way of ornaments. 

t Pnbably Sestius, not being a piofessed advocate, would not he ei^^ 
to spnk fiyr uiy body else; and, therefiire, Cicero meant that he should in- 
dulge his vanity in speaking for himself. 
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ter." ^ Perhapty" said Cicero, ^ you think I am asking yon 
some question in law." MeteUus Nepos, in some difference 
with Cficero, often askinff him, — ^* Who is your father?" he 
replied, "Your motiier has made it much more difficult for 
you to answer that c^uestion:" for his mother had not the 
most unsullied reputation. This Metellus was himself a man 
of a light unbalanced mind. He suddenly quitted the tribu- 
nitial office, and sailed to Pompe]^ in Syria; and when he was 
there, he returned in a manner still more absurd. When his 
preceptor Philagrus died, he buried him in a pompous manner, 
and placed the ngure of a crow in marble on his monument* 
"This," said Cicero, " was one of the wisest things you ever 
did ; for your preceptor has taught you rather to fly than to 
speak."t Marcus Appius having mentioned, in the introduc* 
fion to one of his pleadings, that his friend had desired him 
to try every resource of care, eloquence, and fidelity in his 
cause, Cicero said, — ^* What a hard-hearted man you are. not 
to do any one thing that your friend has desired of you !" 

It'seems not foreign to the business of an orator, to use 
this cutting raillery ag^ainst enemies or opponents : but bis 
employing it indiscrimmately, merely to raise a laugh, ren- 
dered nim extremely obnoxious. To give a few instances,-^ 
He used to call Marcus Ac^uilius, Jidrastus^ because he had 
two sons-in-law who were both in exile.^ Lucius Cotta, a 
great lover of wine, was censor when Cicero solicited tiie 
consulship. Cicero, in the course of his canvass, happening 
to be thirsty, called for water, and said to his frienas who 
stood round him as he drank, — ^' You do well to conceal me, 
for you are afraid that the censor will call me to account for 
drinking water." Meeting Voconius one day with three 
daughters, who were very plain women, he cried out^ — 

On this conception Phoebus nerer smil'd. ft 

Marcus Gellius,.who was supposed to be of servile extrac- 
tion, happeninj; to read some letters in the senate with a. loud 
and strong voice,7-^< Do not be surprised at it," said Cicero, 
'^ for thf te.have been public criers in his family." Faustus, 
the son ofi Sylla the dictator, who had proscribed great num- 
bers of Remans, having run deep in debt, and wasted great 
parttoflhis estate) was obliged to put up public bills, for the 

*• It was nsn&l amoM the ancients to pboe embleipatic figoreB od the momi- 
ments of the dead ; and these were either soch instrumentB as represented the 
IirofeasaoD of thedeceased» or such animals as resembled. them in dispoi^tiiiD. 

t AUuding to the celerity of his expeditions. 

X Because Adrastns had mairied his danghtm to Eteodes and Botynioes, 
wliowere exiled. 

k A verse of Sophocles, speaking of Laiufe the iather of JBdipus.' 
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sale of it Upon which Cicero said, — ** I like these bills much 
better than his father's.'* 

Many hated him for these keen sarcasms; which encoura^d 
Clodius and his faction to form their schemes aeainst him. 
The occasion was this: — Clodius, who was of a noole family, 
young and adventurous, entertained a passion for Pompeia the 
wife of Caesar. This induced him to get privately into the 
house, which heboid in the habit of a female musician. The 
women were offering in Cdesar's house that mysterious sacri- 
fice which is kept from the sight and knowledge of man. But 
though no man is sufiered to assist in it, Clodius, who was very 
young, and had his face yet smooth, hoped to pass through 
the women to Pompeia undiscovered. As he entered a jgreat 
house in the nieht, he was puzzled to find his way; ana one 
of the women belonging to Aurelia, Caesar's mother, seeing 
him wandering up and down, asked him his name. Beingnow 
forced to speak, ne said he was seeking Abra, one of rom- 
peia's maids. The woman, perceiving it was not a female 
voice, shrieked out, and called the matrons together. They 
immediately made fast the doors, and, searching the whole 
house, found Clodius skulking in the apartment of the maid 
who introduced him. 

As the afiair made a great noise, Caesar divorced Pompeia, 
and prosecuted Clodius for that act of impiety. Cicero was 
at that time his friend ; for during the conspiracy of Catiline, 
he had been ready to give him all the assistance in his power, 
and even attended as one of his guards. Clodius insisted in 
his defence, that he was not then at Rome, but at a consider- 
able distance in the country. But Cicero attested that he came 
that very day to his houses and talked with him about some 
particular business. This was, indeed, matter of fact; yet 
probably it was not so much the influence of truth, as the ne- 
cessity of satisfying his wife Tarentia that induced him to de- 
clare it She .hated Clodius on account of his. sister Clodia; 
for she was persuaded, that that lady wanted to get Cicero for 
her husband ; and that she managed the design by one Tullus. 
Aj Tullus was an intimate friend of Cicero's, and likewise 
constantly paid his court to Clodia, who was his neighbour, 
that circumstance strengthened her suspicions. Besides, Ta- 
rentia was a woman ol an imperious temper, and, having an 
ascendant over her husband, she put him upon giving evidence 
a^inst Clodius. Many other persons of honour alleged against 
him the crimes of perjury, oi fraud, of bribing the people, and 
corrupting the women. Nay, LucuUus brought his maid- 
servants to prove that Clodius had a criminal commerce with 
his own sister, who was the wife of that nobleman. This was 
the youngest of the sisters; and it was generally believed ht 
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had connections of the same kind with his other sisters; one 
of which, named Tertia, was married to Martins Rex; and 
the other, Clodia, to Metellus Celer. The latter was called 
Quadraniariaf because one of her lovers palmed upon her a 
purse of small brass money, instead of silver; the smallest brass 
coin bein^ called a Qtiadrans, It was on this sister's account 
that Clodius was most censured. As th^ people set themselves 
both Sjgainst the witnesses and the prosecutofi!, the judges were 
so terrified, that they thought it necessary to place a guard 
about the court; ana most of them confoimded the letters 
upon the tablets.* He seemed, however, to be acquitted by 
the majority; but it was said to be through pecuniary applica- 
tions. Hence, Gatulus, when he met the judges, said — ^^ You 
were right in desiring a guard for your defence; for you were 
afraid that somebody would take the money from you." And 
when Clodius told Cicero, that the jud^s aid not give credit 
to his deposition, — ^* Yes,'' said he, " nve-and-twenty of them 
believed me, for so many condemned you; nor did the other 
thirty believe you, for tney did not acquit you till they had 
received your money.'' As to Csesar, when he was called 
upon he gave no testimony against Clodius; nor did he affirm 
that he was certain of any injury done his bed. He only 
said, — ^* He had divorced Pompeia, because the wife of Caesar 
ought not only to be clear of such a crime, but of the very 
suspicion of it" 

After Clodius had escaped this danger, and was elected tri- 
bune of the people, he immediately attacked Cicero, and left 
neither circumstance nor person untried to ruin him. He 
gained the people by laws mat flattered their inclinations, and 
ue consuls oy decreeing them large and wealthy provinces ; 
for Piso was to have Macedonia, and Gabinius Syria. He re- 
gistered manv mean and indigent persons as citizens; and 
armed a numoer of slaves f<H* his constant attendants. Of the 
zt^Zt triumvirate, Crassus was an avowed en^my to Cicero. 
Pompey indifferently caressed both parties, and Caesar was 
going to set out upon his expedition to Gaul. Though the lat- 
ter was not bis friend, but rather suspected of enmity since tiie 
afiair of Catiline, it was to him that he applied. The favour 
he asked of him was, that he would take him as his lieutenant : 
and* Caesar granted itt Clodius, perceiving that Cicero would 
by this means get out of the reach of his tribunitial power, 
pretended to be inclined to a reconciliation. He threw most 
of the blame of the late difierence on Terentia; and spoke al- 

* See the note oa the parallel passage in the Life of CsBsar. 

t Cicero says that this lieatenancy was a Tolimtary offer of CsBsar's.— 15|p. 
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wajrs of Cicero in terms of candour, not like an adveraarv vin- 
dictively inclined, but as one friend might complain of ano- 
ther. This removed Cicero's fears so entirely,* that he gave 
up the lieutenancy which Caesar had indulged him with, and 
began to attend to business as before. 

Caesar was so much pioued at this proceeding, that he en- 
couraged Clodius against nim, and drew off Pompey entirely 
from his interest lie declared, too, before the peo])le, that 
CicerO;, in his opinion, had been guilty of a flagrant violation 
of all justice and law, in putting Lentulus and Cethegus to 
death without any form of trial. This was the charge which 
he was summoned to answer. Cicero then putting on mourn- 
ing, let his hair grow, and, with every token of distress, went 
about to supplicate the people. Clodius took care to meet 
him every where in the streets, with his audacious and inso- 
lent crew, who insulted him on his change of dress, and often 
disturbed his applications by pelting him with dirt and stones. 
However, almost all the equestrian order went into mourning 
with him; and no fewer than twentv thousand young men, 
of the best families, attended him witn their hair dishevelled, 
and entreated the people for him. Afterwards the senate met, 
with an intent to aecree that the people should change their 
habits, as in time of public mourning. But as the consuls 
opposed it, and Clodius beset the house with his armed band 
ot ruffians, many of the senators ran out, rending their gar- 
ments, and exclaiming a^nst the joutrage. 

But this spectacle excited neither compassion nor shame ; 
and it appeared that Cicero must either go to exile, or decide 
the dispute with the sword. In this extremity he applied to 
Pompey for assistance ; but he had purposely absented him* 
self, and remained at his Alban villa. Cicero first sent his 
son-in-law Piso to him,, and afterwards went himself. When 
Pompey was informed of his arrival, he could not bear to look 
him in the face. He was confounded at the thought of an in- 
terview with his injured friend, who had foujght such battles 
for him, and rendered him so many services in the course of 
his administration. But beings now son-in-law to Caesar, he 
sacrificed his former obligations to that connection, and went 
out at a back door, to avoid his presence. 

Cicero, thus betrayed and darted, had recourse to the 
consuls. Gabinius dways treated him rudely; but Piso be- 
haved with some civility. He advised him to withdraw from 
the torrent of Clodius' rage, to bear thb change of the times 
* ' ■ 

* It does not appear that Cioero was iofiuenoed by this oonduct of Clodius : 
he had always expreaaed an indiflference to the heotooancy that was oflmd 
to him by Caesar.— £p. ad AiL 1. ti. c. 18. 
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with patienoe, and to be once more the sayioar of his ooimtrj 
which for his sake was in all this trouble and eommotioiL 

After this answer, Cicero consulted with his friends. Lu- 
cuUus advised him to stay, and assured him he would be vic- 
torious. Others were of opinion, tiiat it was best to fly> be- 
cause the people would soon be desirous of his return, when 
tibey were weary of the extravagance and madness of Clodius. 
He approved or this last adyice; and taking a statue of Mi- 
nerva, which he had long kept in his house wilii great devo- 
tion, he carried it to the Capit«l, and dedicated it there, with 
this inscription :— to minerva, the fbotectress of boms. 
About midnight he privately quitted the city; and, with some 
friends who attended to conduct him, took his route on foot 
though Lucania, intending to pass from thence to Sicilj. 

It was no sooner known that he was fled, than Clodius pro- 
cured a decree of banishment against him, which prohibited 
him fire and water, and admission into any house within five 
hundred miles of Itoly^ But such was the veneration the peo- 
ple had for Cicero, that in general there was no rewd paid 
to the decree. They show^ him every sort of civility, and 
conducted him on nis way with the most cordial attention. 
Only at Hipponium, a city of Lucania, now called Vibo, one 
Vibius, a native of Sicily^ who had particular obligations to 
him, and, among other things, had an appointment under him 
when consul, as surveyor of the works, now refused to admit 
him into his house ; but, at the same time, acc|uainted him tibat 
he would appoint a place in the country for his reception. And 
Caius Virginius,* tne praetor, of Sicily, though indebted to 
Cicero for considerable services, wrote to forbid him entrance 
into that island. 

Discourai^d at these instances of ingratitude, he repaired 
to Brundusium, where he embarked &t Dyrrhachium. At 
first he had a favourable gale, but the next day the wind turn- 
ed about and drove him nack to port ' He set sail> however, 
again, as soon as the wind was fair. It is reported, that when 
he was 03ing to land at Dyrrhachium, there nappened to be an 
earthquake, and^ the sea retired to a great distance from the 
shore. The diviners inferred that his exile would be of no 
long continuance, for these were tokens of a sudden change* 
Great numbers of people came to pay their respects to him; 
and the cities of Greece strove which should show him the 
greatest civilities; yet he continued dejected and disconso- 
late* like a passionate lover, he often cast a long[ing look 
towards Italy, and behaved with a littleness of spint which 
could not have been expected from a man that had enjoyed 

* Soma copiei hare it PlrgiHiu. 
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sadk opportunities of cultivation from letters and philosophy. 
Nay. he had often desired his friends not to call him an ora*- 
tor, out a philosopher, because he had made philosophy his 
business, and rhetoric only the instrument of his political 
operations. But opinion* has great power to efiace tne tinc- 
tures of philosophy, and infuse the passions of the vulvar into 
the minds of statesmen, who have a necessary connection and 
commerce with the multitude; unless they take care so to en- 
gage in every thing extrinsic, so as to attend to the business 
only, without imbioing the passions that are the common con- 
seouence of that business. 

After Clodius had banished Cicero, he burnt his villas, and 
his house in Rome; and on the place where the latter stood, 
erected a temple to Liberty. His goods he put up to auction, 
and the crier gave notice of it every day, but no buyer appear- 
ed. By these means he became formiaable to the patricians; 
and having drawn the people with him into the most audacious 
insolence and effrontery, ne attacked Pompey, and called in 
question some of his acts and ordinances in the wars. As this 
exposed Pompey to sokne reflections, he blalYied himself great- 
ly for abandoning Cicero, and, entirely changing his plan, took 
every means' for effecting his return. As Clooius constantly 
opposed them, the senate decreed that no public business of 
any kind should be despatched by their boay, till Cicerb was 
recalled. 

In the consulship of Lentulus, the sedition increased ; some 
of the tribunes were wounded in the ybrt/m; and Quintus, 
the brother of Cicero, was left for dead among the slain. The 
people began now to change their opinion; and Annius Mik), 
one of the tribunes, was the first who ventured to call Clodius 
to answer for his violation of the public peace. Many of the 
people of Rome, and of the neighbouring cities, joined Pom- 
pey; with whose assistance he drove Clodius out of the /o- 
rum, and then he summoned the citizens to vote. It is said 
that nothinjg was ever carried among the commons with so 
great unanimity; and the senate, endeavouring to give still 
ni^er proofs of their attachment to Cicero, decreed that their 
thanks should be given the cities which had treated him with 
kindness and respect durins his exile; and that his town and 
country houses, which Clooius had demolished, Should be re- 
built at tihe public chai^.t 

Cicero returned sixteen months after his banishment; and 

* Ao{a •ignify not only opmton, bat glory ^ faxMy and, by an easy figure, a 
^amton fw fame. The vead^ will cbooae which sense he thinks best 

t The consuls decreed fiir rebuilding his house in Rome near ll.OOQ/.; for 
Us Tuscan Tilia near 3,000/^; and for hit Fonnian rifla about half that sun, 
which Cicero called a very scanty estimate. 
Vol. IV. ^Q 11 
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such ioy was expressed by the cities, so much eagerness to 
meet nim by all ranks of people, that nis own account of it is 
less than the truth, thoueh he said, — ^^ That Italy had brought 
him on her shoulders to Kome." Crassus, who was his enemy 
before his exile, now readily went to^ meet him, and was re- 
conciled. In this, he said, ne was willing to oblige his son, 
Publius, who was a gr^at admirer of Cicero. 

Not Ions after his return, Cicero taking his opportunity 
when Clodius was absent,* went up with a great company to 
the Capitol, and destroyed the tribunitial tables, in which were 
recorded all the acts in Clodius' time. Clodius loudly com- 
plained of this proceeding; but Cicero answered: — ^< Tiiat his 
ftpjpointment as tribune was irreeular, because he was of a pa- 
trician family, and. consequentRr, all his acts were invalio.'' 
Cato was displeasea and opposed. Cicero in this assertion: not 
that he praised Clodius; on the contrary, he was extremely 
offended at his administration; but he rejpresented,-— <^ That it 
would be a violent stretch of prerogative, for the senate to 
annul so many decrees and acts, among which were his own 
commission, and his regulations at Cyprus and Byzantium." 
The difference which this produced lietween Cato andCioero, 
did not come to an absolute rupture; it only lessened the 
warmth of their friendship. 

After this, Milo killed Clodius; and beinff arraigned for the 
fact, he chose Cicero for his advocate. The senate fearing 
that the prosecution of a man of Mile's spirit and reputation, 
might produce some tumult in the city, appointed Pompey to 
preside at this and the other trials, and to provide both lor the 
peace of the city, and the courts of justice. In consequence 
of which, he posted a body of soldiers in the forum oeibre 
day, and secured every part of it . This made Milo appre- 
hensive that Cicero would be disconcerted at so unususd a 
sight, and less able to plead. He, therefore, persuaded him to 
come in a litter to the /brt^^Ti, and to repose nimself there till 
the judges were assembled, and the court filled: for he was not 
only timid in war, but he had his fear, when he spoke in public; 
and in many causes he scarce leCt trembline even in the height 
and vehemence of his eloquence. When he undertook to as- 
sist in the defence of Lucmius Murena,t against the prosecu- 
tion of Cato, he was ambitious to outdo Hortensius, who had 
already spoken with great applause; for which reason he 
sat up all night to prepare himself: but that watching and 

* Cicero had attempted this once before, when Clodius was prasent; but 
Caius, the brother of Clodius, beiiig pFsetor, by his means they were rescued 
oat of the hands of Cicero. 

t Morena had retained three adTocates, Horteoans, Marcus Craans, aad 
Cicero. 
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tpplication hurt him so much, that he appeared inferior to his 
hvsL 

When he came out of the litter to open the cause of Milo, 
and saw Pompey seated on high, as in a camp, and weapons 
glittering all around iheforwm^ he was so contounded that he 
could scarce beein his oration : for he shook, and his tongue 
faltered ; though M ilo attended the trial wiUi great courage, 
and had disdained to let his hair grow, or to put on mourning. 
These circumstances contributed not a little to his condemna- 
tion. As for Cicero, his trembling was imputed rather to his 
anxiety for his friend, than to any particular timidity. 

Cicero was appointed one of uie priests called Aueurs, in 
the room of young Crassus, who was killed in the rarthian 
war. Afterwards the province of Cilicia was allotted to him ; 
and he sailed thither with an army of twelve thousand foot^ 
and two thousand six hundred horse. He. had it in charee to 
brin^ Cappadocia to submit to king Ariobarzanes ; which he 
performed to the satisfaction of all parties, without having re- 
course to arms. And finding the Cilicians elated on the mis- 
carriage of the Romans in Parthia, and the commotions in 
Sjrria, ne brought them to order by the ^ntleness of his ^ 
vemment He refused the presents which the neighbouring 
princes offered him. He excused the province from finding 
nim a public table, and daily entertained at his own charge 
persons of honour and learning, not with magnificence inde^, 
Dutwith elegance and propriety. He had no porter at his gate, 
nor did any man ever find hint in bed; for he rose early in 
die morning, and kindly received those who came to pay tneir 
court to him, either standing or walking before his door. We 
are told that he never caused any man to be beaten with rods, 
or to have his garments rent;* never gave opprobrious lan- 
guage in his anger, nor added insult to punisnment He i:e- 
covered the public money which had been embezzled, and en- 
riched the cities with it At the same time, he was satisfied, 
if those who had been guilty of such frauds, made restitution, 
and fixed no mark of infamy upon them. 

He had also a taste of war; for he routed the bands of rob- 
bers that had possessed themselves of Mount Amanus, and 
was saluted by his army Impercttor on that aecountt Ceoi- 

♦Thii mark of jgoomiDy wa« of mat antiquity:— "Wherefore Hairan 
took Darid'8 serTanti, and shared tiS one-hair of their beards, and cut off 
their flannentsto the middle, even to their buttocki, and sent them away."— 
3Sam.x.4. 

t He not only recehred this mark of distinction, but public thanksnrings 
were ofdered at Rome for his success; and the people went nc»r to decree 
Umatrtnmph. His serrioes, tiierelbre, most have been considerable, and 
Phitarch seems to mention them too slightly. 
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lius* the orator, having desired htm to send him some panttiers 
from Cilicia for his games at Rome, in his answer he could not 
forbear boasting of his achievements. He said, — ^ There 
were no panthers left in Cilicia. Those animals, in their vexa* 
tion to find that they were the only objects of war, while every 
thing else was at peace, were fled into Caria." 

In his return from his province, he stopped at Rhodes, and 
afterwards made some stay at Athens ; which he did with 
ereat pleasure, in remembrance of the conversations he had 
formerly had there. He had now the company of all that 
were most famed for erudition; and visited his former friends 
and acquaintance. After he had received all due honours and 
marks, of esteem from Greece, he oassed on to Rome, where 
he found the fire of dissension kinaled, and every thing tend- 
ing to a civil war. 

When the senate decreed him a triumph, he said, — ^^'He 
had rather follow CaBsar's chariot-wheels m his triumph, if a 
reconciliation could be effected between him and Pompey." 
And in private he tried everv healing and conciliating me- 
thod, by writing to Caesar, ana entreating Pompey. After it 
came to an open rupture, and Caesar was du his march to 
Rome, Pompey did not choose to wait for him, but retired, 
with numbers of the principal citizens in his train. Cicero 
did not attend him in his flignt; and, therefore, it Was believed 
that he would join Caesar. It is certain that he fluctuated 
greatly in his opinion, and was in the utmost anxiety : for he 
says, in his epistles, — ^* Whither shall I turn? — Pompey has 
the more honourable cause ; but Caesar manages his affairs 
with the greatest address, and is most able to save himself and 
his friends. In short, I know whom to avoid, but not whom 
to seek.'' At last, one Trebatius, a friend of Caesar's, signi- 
fied to him by letter, that Caesar thought he had reason to 
reckon him of his side, and to consider nim as partner of his 
hopes. But if his age would not oermit it, he might retire into 
Greece, and live there in tranquillity, without any connection 
with either party. Cicero was surprised tiiat Caesar did not 
write himself, and answered angrily, — ^* That he would do 
nothing unworthy of his political character." Such is the 
account we have of the matter in his epistles. 

However, upon Caesar's marching for Spain, he crossed the 
sea, and repaired to Pompey. His arrival was agreeable to 
the generality : but Cato blamed him privately for &king this 
measure:-^" As for me," said he, ** it would have been wrong 
to leave that party which I embraced from the beginning ; but 

*NotCnoUiuB,butG»liii8. He was then adile, and wanted the panttien 

§n his public ibowi. 
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jou might have been much more serviceable to your douptrjr 
aod your friends, if you had staid at Rome, and accommo* 
dated yourself to events. Whereas now, widiout any reason 
or necessity, you have declared yourself an enfemy to Caesar, 
and are come to share in the danger with which you had no- 
thing to do." 

These arguments made Cicero change his opinion, especially 
when he found that Pompey did not employ him upon any 
considerable service. It is true, no one was to be blamed for 
this but himself; for he made no secret of his repenting. He 
disparaged Pompey 's preparations; he insinuated his dislike 
of hi^ counsels, and ilever spared his jests upon his allies. He 
was not, indeed, inclined to laugh himself; on the contrary, 
he walked about the camp with a very solemn countenance; 
but he often made others laugh, though they were little in- 
clined to it. Perhaps it may not be amiss to give a few in- 
stances : — ^When Domitius advanced a man who had no turn 
for war, to the rank of captain, and assigned for his reason, 
that he^was an honest and prudent man, — ^^ Why tjien," said 
Cicero, " do you not keep him for governor to your children?'* 
When some were commending Theophanes the Lesbian, who 
was director of the board of works, for consoling the Rbo- 
dians on the loss of their fleet, — " See," said Cicero, "what 
it is to have a Grecian director!" When Caesar was. success- 
ful in almost every instance, and held Pompey as it were be- 
sieeed. Lentulus said, — ^^ He was informed tnat Caesar's friends 
lookea very sour." " You mean, I suppose," said Cicero, 
** that they are out of humour with him." One Martins, newly 
arrived from Italy, told them a report prevailed at Rome, that 
Pompey was blocked up in his camp: "Then," said Cicero, 
" you took a voyage on purpose to see it" After Pompey's 
defeat, Nonnius said, there was room yet for hope, for there 
were seven easles left in the camp. Cicero answered,—" That 
would be good encouragement, if we were to fight with jack- 
daws." When Labienus, on the strength of some oracles, in- 
sisted that Pompey must be conqueror at last: " By this ora- 
cular generalship," said Cicero, "we have lost our camp." • 

After the battle of Pharsalia, (in which he was not present 
on account of his ill health,) and after the flight of Pompey, 
Cato, who had considerable fojrces, and a great fleet at Dyrrha- 
chium, desired Cicero to. take the command, because hia con- 
sular dignity gave him. a legal title to it Cicero, however, 
not only declined it, but absolutely refused taking any farther 
share in the war. Upon which young Pompey aind his friends 
called him traitor, drew their sworas, and would certainly 
hav«i deq>atched him, had not Cato interposed, and conveyed 
him out of the camp. 

11* 
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He got safe to Brundusiom, and staid tiiere some time ia 
expectation of Caesar, who was detained by his afbirs in Asia 
and Egypt When he heard diat the conqueror was arrived 
at Tarentum, and designed to proceed from thence by land to 
Brundusium, he set out to meet him; not without hope^ nor 
yet without some shame and reluctance, at the thought of try- 
ing how he stood in the opinion of a victorious enemy, before 
so many witnesses. He had no occasion, however, either to 
do or to say any thing beneath his dignity. Caesar no sooner 
beheld him at some considerable distance, advancing before 
the rest, than he dismounted, and ran to embrace him; after 
which, he went on discoursing with him done for many fur- 
longs. He continued to treat him with great kindness and 
respect; insomuch that when he had written an encomium on 
Cato, which bore the name of that great man, Caesar in his 
answer, entitled ^nti-CatOy praised l)oth the eloquence and 
conduct of Cicero^ and said he greatly resembled Pericles and 
Theramenes. 

When Quintus Li^arius was prosecuted for bearing arms 
against Caesar, and Cicero had undertaken to plead his cause, 
(jaesar is reported to have said, — ^* Why may we not give our- 
selves a pleasure, which we have not enjoyed so long, l^t of 
hearing ulcere speak; since I have already taken mv resolu- 
tion as to Ligarius, who is clearly a bad man, as well as my 
enemy?" But he was greatly moved when Cicero began; and 
his speech, as it proceeded, had such a variety of pathos, so 
irresistible a charm, that his colour changed; and it was evi- 
dent that his mind was torn with conflicting passions. At last, 
when the orator touched on the battle of Pnarssdia, he was so 
extremely affected, that his whole frame trembled, and he let 
drop some papers out of his hand. Thus conquered by Uie 
force of eloquence, he acquitted Ligarius. 

The commonwealth beine changed into a monarchy, Cicero 
withdrew from the scene of public business, and bestowed his 
leisure on the young men who were desirous to be instructed 
in philosophy. As these were of the best famfiilies, by his in- 
terest with them he once more obtained great authority in 
Rome. He made it his business to compose and tiunslate 
philosophical dialogues, and to render the Grreek terms of logic 
and natural philosophy in the Roman language: for it is said, 
that he first or principally, at least, gave Latin terms for these 
Greek wordsy pJantasiQy imagination; sjfncatathesisy accent; 
epoehey doubt; catalepsiSy comprehension; atomoSy atom; 
ameresy indivisible; kenouy void; and manj other such terms 
in science; contriving either b^ metaphorical expression, or 
strict translation, to make them intelligible and familiar ivthe 
Romans. His ready turn for poetry aflorded him amuqeiaent; 
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for, we are told, when he was intent upon it, he could make 
fire hundred verses in one ni^ht As m this period he spent 
most of his time at his Tusculan villa, he wrote to his friends, 
— ^ That he led the life of Laertes;" either hj way of raillery, 
as his custom was, or from an ambitious desire of public em- 
ployment, and discontent.in his present situation. jBe that a^ 
It may, he rarely went to Rome, and then only to pay his court 
to Caesar. He was always one of the first to vote him addi- 




That by this act of humanity in setting up Pompey's sta- 
tues, he hag established his own." 

It is reported that he had formed ^ desien to write the his- 
tory of his own country, in which he would have interwoven 
manv of the Grecian aff9jrs,and insertednot only their speeches, 
but fables. But he was prevented by many disagreeable cir- 
cumstances, both public and private, into most of which he 
brought himself by his own indiscretion : for, in the first place, 
he divorced his wife Terentia. The reasons he assigned were, 
that she had neglected him during the war, and even sent him 
out without necessaries. Besides, after his return to Italy, she 
behaved to him with little regard, tod did not wait on him 
during his long stay at Brundusium. Nay, when hb daughter, 
at that time very young, took so long a journey to see him, 
she allowed h^r but an indifferent equipage, and insufficient 
supplies. Indeed, according to his account, his house was 
become naked and empty through the many debts which she 
bad contracted. These were the «iost specious pretences for 
the divorce. Terentia, however, denied all these charges; 
and Cicero himself, made a full apology for her by marrying a 
youneer woman not long after. Terentia said, he took her 
merely for her beauty f but his freed-man Tyro affirms, that 
he married her for her wealth, that it might enable him to pay 
his debts. She was, indeed, very rich, and her fortune was in 
the hands of Cicero, who was left her guardian. As his debts 
were great, his friends and relations persuaded him to marry 
the young lady, notwithstanding the disparity of years, and 
satisfy his creditors out of her fortune. 

Antony, in his answer to the Philippics, taxes him with 
" repudiating a wife with whom he was grown old ;'** and ral- 
lies nim on account of his perpetually keeping at home, like a 
man either unfit for business or war. Not long after this 
match, his daughter TuUia, who, after the death of Piso, had 
married LentuTus, died in childbed. The philosophers came 

* Cioero was then sixty-two. 
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from all parts to comfort him : for his loss allected him ex- 
tremely ; and he even put away his new bride, because she 
seemed to rejoice ajb the death ot TuUia. In this posture were 
Cicero's domestic affairs. 

As to those of the public, he had no share in the conspiracy 
against Caesar, though he was one of Brutus' particular friends; 
and no man was more uneasy under the new establishment, or 
more desirous of having the commonwealth restored. Fossi- 
bly they feared his natural deficiency of courage, as well as 
his time of life^ at which the boldest begin to droop. After 
the work was done by Brutus and Cassius, the friends, of Caesar 
assembled to revenue his death; and it was apprehended that 
Rome would again be plunged in civil wars. Antony, who 
was consul, ordered a meeting of the senate, and made a short 
speech on the necessity of union^ But Cicero expatiated in a 
manner suitable to the occasion, and persuaded the senate, in 
imitation of the Athenians, to pass a general amnesty as to all 
that had been done against Csesar, and to decree provinces to 
Brutus and Cassius. 

None of these things, however, took effect: for the people 
were inclined to pity on this event; and when they beheld flie 
dead body of Caesar carried into Uie forum, where Antony 
showed Xnem his robe stained with blood, and pierced on afi 
sides with swords, they brok^ out into a transport of' rase. 
They sought all over the forum for the actors in that tragedy, 
and ran with lighted torches to burn their houses. By their 
precaution they escaped this danger ; but as they saw others 
no less considerable impending, they left the city. 

Antony, elated with th^ advantage, became, formidable to 
all the opposite party, who supposed that he would aim' at no- 
thing lessthanaDsolute power; but Cicero had particular rea- 
son to dread him ; for, being sensible that Cicero's weight in 
the administration was established again, and of his strong at- 
tachment to Brutus, Antony could hardly bear his presence. 
Besides, there had long been some jealousy and dislike be- 
tween them on account of the dissimilarity of their lives. Ci- 
cero, fearing the event, was inclined to go with Dolabella into 
Syria, as his lieutenant But afterwards Hirtius and Pansa, 
who were to be consuls after Antony, persons of great merit, 
and good friends to Cicero, desired him not to leave Ihem; 
and promised, with his assistance, to destroy Anjtony. Cicero, 
without depending much t)n their scheme, gave up that of go- 
ing with Dolabella, and screed wift the consuls ^ect to pass 
the summer in Athens, and return when they entered upon 
their office. 

Accordingly, he embarked for that place without taking any 
principal Roman along with him. But his voyage being acci- 
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defililly t^tartl^d, news was brought from Rome, (for he did 
not choose to be without news.) tiiat there was a wonderful 
change in Antony; that he took all his steps agreeably to die 
flense of the senate; and that nothing but his presence was 
wanting to brine matters to the best establishment He, there- 
fore^ condemned his excessive caution, and returned to Rome. 

His first hopes were not disappointed. Such crowds came 
out to meet him, that almost a whole day was spent at the 
jjates, and on his way home, in compliments and congratula- 
tions. Next day Antony convened the senate, and sent for 
Cieero^ but he kept his bed, pretending that he was indisposed 
with his journey. In rieality, he seems to have been afraid of 
assassination, in consequence of some hints he received by the 
wjy. Antony was extremely incensed at these suggestions, 
ana ordered a party of soldiers either to bring him, or to bum 
his house in case of refusal. However, at the request of num- 
bers who interposed, he revoked that order, and bade diem 
onlv bring a pledge frOm his house. 

After this, when they happened to mee^ they passed each 
other in silence, and lived m mutual distrust Mean time^ 
young Caesar, arriving from Apollonia, put in his claim as 
neir to his uncle, ana sued Antony for twenty-fiv6 million 
draehnuis^ which he detained of the estate. 

Hereupon, Philip, who had married the mother, and Mar- 
eellus, who was husband to the sister of OctsLvius, brought 
him to CicerOi It was aer^d between them that Cicero should 
assist Caesar ivith his eloauence and interest, both with the 
senate and the people ^ ana that Caesar should give Cicero all 
the protection thsa his wealth and military influence could 
afford: for the voung man had already collected a considera- 
Ue number of the veterans, who had served under his uncle. 

Cicero received the offer of his friendship with pleasure: 
for while Pompey and Ca»sar were living, Cicero, it seems^ 
had a dream, in which he thought he caued some boys, tiie 
sons of senators, up to the Capitol, because Jupiter designed 
to piteh upon one of them for sovereign of Rome. The citi- 
zens lan with all the eagerness of expectation, and placed 
themselves about the temple; and the boys in their prsstexfa 
sat silent The doors suddenly opening, the boys rose up one 
hy one, and, in their order, passed round the goa, who review- 
ed them all, and sent them away disappointed: out when Oc- 
tavins approached; he stretched out his hand tp him, and said : 
— ^ Romans, thiii is the person, who, when he comes to be your 
prince, will put an'end to your civil wars." This vision, they 

* Pfcitarcb is mintaJKen in the aum. It appears from Patercnlvs and others 
fint it was seren times as much. 
Vol. IV. R 
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tell us, made such an impression upon Cicero, that he pcrfectlr 
retained the figure and countenance of the boy, though he did 
not yet know him. Next day, he went down to the Campus 
Martins^ when the boys were just returning from their exer- 
cises; and the first who struck his eye, was the lad in the very 
form that he had seen in his dream". Astonished at the di^ 
covery, Cicero asked him who were his parents: and he proved 
to be the son of Octavius, a person not much distinguished m 
life, and of Attia, -sister to Caesar. As he was so near a rela- 
tion, and Caesar had no children of his own, he adopted him, 
and, by Will, left him his estate. Cicero, after his ^^!^f 
whenever he met young Octavius, is said to have treated him 
with particular regard; and he received those marks of his 
friendship with great satisfaction. Besides, he happened to be 
born the year that Cicero was consul. 

These were pretended to be the causes of their present con- 
nection. But the leading motive with Cieero was his hatred 
of Antony, and the next his natural avidity of glory: for he 
hoped to throw the weight of Octavius into the scale of the 
commonwealth; and the latter behaved to him with such a 
puerile deference,* that he even called him father. Hence 
Brutus, in his letters to Atticus, exnressed his indignation 
against Cicero, and said, — ^^ That, as tnrough fear of Antony, 
he paid his court to young Caesar, it was plain that hp took not 
his measures for the liberty of his country, but only to obtain 
a gentle master for himself." Nevertheless, Brutus finding 
the son of Cicero at Athens, where he was studying under 
the philosophers, gave him a command, and employed him 
upon many services, which proved successful. 

Cicero's power at this time was at i^s greatest height; he 
carried everv point that he desired ; insomuch that he expelled 
Antony, and raised such a spirit against him, that the consuls 
Hirtius and Pansa were sent to give him batUe; and Cicero 
likewise prevailed upon the senate to grant Caesar the fi^ces, 
with the dignity of praetor, as one that was fitting for his 
country. 

Antony, indeed, was beaten; but both the consuls falling in 
the action, the troops ranged themselves under the banners of 
Caesar. The senate now fearing the views of a young man, 
who was so much favoured by fortune, endeavoured ny ho- 
nours and gifts to draw his forces from him, and to diminish 
his power. They alleged, that as Antony was put to flight, 
there was no deed to keep siich an army on foot Caesar, 

* The Greek is vfot to iuijuiov, which is used adyerbiaUy for pueriHter. 
Thus SophcKles uses rfoi aai^ov adverbially for tempMoey uid ffw 99^^^* 
for ofrumv. The commentEtoari not advertmg to thu, have declared tM text 
tforrvpt, and puzzled thmnwlTM nae d l c Mly to restore it 
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tlarmed at these vigorous measures, privately sent some friends 
to entreat and persuade Cicero to procure the consulship for 
them both; promising, at the same time, that he should direct 
all affitirs according to his better judgment, and find him per- 
fectly tractable, who was but a youth, and had no ambition for 
any thing but the title and the honour. Caesar himself ac- 
knowledged afterwards, that, in his apprehensions of being 
en tirelv ruined and deserted, he seasonably availed himself of 
Cicero's ambition, persuaded him to stand for the consulship, 
and undertook, to support his application with his whole in- 
terest 

In this case particularly, Cicero, old as he was, sufiered him- 
self to be imposed upon by this young man, solicited the peo- 
ple for him, and brought the senate into his interest. His 
friends blamed him for it at the time; and it was not long be- 
fore he was sensible that he had ruined himself, and given up 
the liberties of his country: for Caesar was no sooner strength- 
ened with the consular authority, than he gave up Cicero,* 
and, reconciling himself to Antony and Lepidus, he united 
his power with theirs, and divided the empire among them, as 
if it had been a private estate. At the same time they pro- 
scribed above two hundred persons whom they had pitcned 
upon for a sacrifice. The greatest difficulty and dispute f^as 
aoout the proscription of Cicero : for Antony would come to 
no terms, till he was first taken oflf. Lepidus agreed with An- 
tony in this preliminary, but Caesar opposed them both. They 
had a private congress for these purposes near the city of 
Bononia, which lasted t];iree days. The place where they met 
was over against their camps, on a little island in the river. 
Caesar is said to have contended for Cicero the two first days ; 
but the third he gave him up. The sacrifices on each part were 
these :~^aesar was to abandon Cicero to his fate; Lepidus, 
his brother Palus; and Antony, Lucius Caesar, his uncle by 
the mother's side. Thus, rage and rancour entirely stifled 
in them all sentiments of humanity; or, more properly speak- 
ing, they showed that no beast is more savage than man, when 
he is possessed of. power ^qual to his passion. 

While his enemies were thus employed, Cicero was at his 
Tusculan villa, and his brother Quintus with him. When 
they were informed of the proscription, they determined to 
remove to Astyra, a country-house of Cicero's near the sea, 
where they intended to take a ship, and repair to Brutus in 
Macedonia: for it was reported, that he was already very 
powerful in those parts. They were carried in their separate 
Utters, oppressed with sorrow and despair ; tod often joining 

* Instead of taking him for Ms collea^ie, ha chcwe Quintus Pediu*. 
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their Utters oa the read, they stopped te hemoaa tiieir mututl 
misfortunes. Quintus was the more dejected, because he was 
in want of neceasaries ; fiNr, as he said, he had brou^t nothing 
from home with him. Cicero, too, had but a slender provi- 
sion. They concluded, therefore, that it would be b^ for 
Cicero to hasten his flight, and for Quintus to return to his 
house, and get some supplies. This resohition being fixed 
upon, they embraced each other with every expression of sor- 
row, and then parted. 

A few days after, Quintus and his son were betrayed by his 
servants to the assassins who came in quest of them, ana lost 
their lives. As for Cicero, he was carried to Adtym^ where 
finding a vessel, he immediately went on board, and coasted 
^ng to CircaBum, with a favourable wind. The pilots were 
preparing immediately to sail from thence ; but whether it was 
that he feared the sea, or had not yet eiven up all his hopes in 
Caesar, he disembarked, and travelled a hundred furlongs on 
foot, as if Rome had been -the place of his destination. Re- 
penting, however, afterwards, he left that r6ad, and made again 
for the sea. He passed the night in the most perplexing and 
horrid thou^ts; insomuch, that he was sometimes inclined to 
go privately into Cassar's house, and stab himself upon the altar 
of nis domestic gods, to bring the divine vengeance upon his 
betrayer. But he was deterred from this by the fear of tor- 
ture. Other alternatives, equally distressful, presented them- 
selves. At last, he put himselt in the hands of his servants, 
and ordered th^m to carry him by sea to Cajeta,* where he 
had a delijj^htful retreat in the summer, when the Etesian 
winds set in.t There was a temple of Apollo on that coast, 
from which a flij^t of crows came with great noise, towards 
Cicero's vessel, as it was making land. They perched on both 
sides of the sail-yard, where some sat croaking, and others 
peeking the ends of the ropes. All looked upon this as an ill 
omen; yet Cicero went on shore, and, entering his house, lay 
down to repose himself. In the mean time, a number of thie 
crows settled in the chamber window, and croaked in the most 
doleful manner. One of them even entered it, and alighting 
on the bed, attempted, with its beak, to draw ofi* the dothes 
with which he had covered his face. On the siriit of this* 
the servants began to reproach thraiselves:— ^< ShiSl we," said 
they, ^ remain to be spectators of our master's murder? Shall 
we not protect him, so innocent and so great a sufferer as he 

*Intheprintedte]ctitisMwitte;.lmtainaiiii8orq[)tghresiiii«iarni*» Ao- 
oording to Apptan. Cicero vas kiUed near Capua; bat Yakrias M^tf"^ 
tayi the aeene of tbat tragedy wai at CijsCa. 

t The north-eart winds. 
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is, when the brute creatures give him marks of their care and 
attention ?*' Then partly by entreaty, partly bv force, they got 
him into his litter, and carried him towaras tne sea. 

Mean time the assassins came up. They were commanded 
by Herennius a centurion, and Pompilius a tribune, whom 
CScero had formerly defended when under a prosecution for 
purieide. The doors of the house being made fast, they 
tm>ke them open. Still Cicero did not appear, and the ser- 
vants, who were left behind, said they knew nothing of him. 
But a young man^ named Philologus, his brother Quintus' 
freed-man, whom Cicero had instructea in the liberal arts and 
science^, informed the tribune, that they were carrying &e 
litter through deep shades to the sea side. The tribune, taking 
a few soldiers with him, ran to the end of the walk where he 
was to come out But Cicero peroeiving that Herennius was 
hastening aflter him, ordered his servants to set the litter 
down ; and, putting his \eh hand to his chin, as it was his 
custom to do, he looked stedfastly upon his murderers. Such 
an appearance of misery in his face, overgrown with hair, and 
wasted with anxiety, so much affected the attendants of He- 
rennius, that they covered their faces during the melancholjr 
scene. That officer despatched him, while he stretched his 
neck out of the litter to receive the blow. Thus fell Cicero, in 
the sixty-fourth year of his age. Herennius cut off his head, 
and, by Anton^^'s command, his hands too, with which he had 
written the PhilippicSs Sucn was the title he gave his orations 
against Antony, and they retain it to l^is day. 

When these parts of Cicero's body were brought to Rome, 
Antony happened to be holding an assembly for the election 
of magistrates. He no sooner beheld them than he cried out, — 
* Now let there be an end of all proscriptions," He ordered 
the head and hands to be fastened up over the rostra, a dread- 
ftd spectacle to the Roman people, who thought they did not 
80 much see Hie face of Cicero, as a picture of Antony's soul. 
Tet he did on'e act of justice on this occasion, which was the 
delivering of Philologus to Pomponia, the wife of Qyintus. 
When she was mistress of his fate, beside other horrid pun* 
ishments, she made him cut off his own flesh by piecemeal, 
snd roast and eat it This is the account some historians give 
iw; but Tyro, Cicero's freed-man, makes no mention or the 
treachery of Philologus. 

I am informed that a long time after, Caesar, going to see 
one of his grandsons, found him with a book of Cicero's in 
his hands. The boy, alarmed at the accident, endeavoured to 
hide the book under his robe ; which Csesar perceived, and 
took it from him: and after having ruh most of it orer as he 

Vol. IV. 12 
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stood, he returned it, and said,-— ^* My dear child, this was an 
eloquent man, and a lover of his country." 

Efeing consul at the time when he conquered Antony, he 
took the son of Cicero for his colleague ; under whose au- 
spices the senate took down the statues of Antony, defaced 
all the monuments of his honour, and decreed, that, for the 
futore, none of his family should hear the name of Marcus. 
Thus the divine Justice reserved the completion of Antony's 
punishment for tne house of Cicero. 



DEMOSTHENES AND CICERO 

COMPARED. 

These are the mpst memorable circumstances in the lives of 
Demosthei}es and Cicero, that could be collected from the his- 
torians which have come to our knowledge. Though I shall 
not pretend to compare their talents for speaking, yet this, I 
thiuK, I ought to observe, that Demosthenes, by the exertion 
of all his powers, both natural and acquired, upon that object 
only, came to exceed, in energy and strength, the most -cele- 
brated pleaders of his time; in grandeur and mamificence of 
style, all that were eminent for the sublime of declamation ; 
and in accuracy and art, the most able professors of rhetoric. 
Cicero's studies were more general, and, in his treasures of 
knowledge, he had a great variety. He has left us a number 
of philosophical tracts' which he composed upon the principles 
of the Academy. And we see something of ostentation of 
learning in the very orations which he wrote for the forum 
and the bar. • . 

Their different tempers are discernible in their way of writ- 
ing. That of Demosthenes, without any embellishments of 
wit and humour, is always gravis and serious : nor does it 
smell of the lamp, as Patheas tauntingly said, but of the wa- 
ter-drinker,' of the man of thought, of one who was charac- 
terised by the austerities of life. But Cicero, who loved to 
indulge his vein of pleasantry, so much affected the wit, tbdt 
be sometimes sunk into the buffoon; and, by affecting gaiety in 
the most serious things, to serve his client, he has offended 
a^inst the rules of propriety and decorum. Thus, in the ora- 
tion of Caelius, he says,— ^" Where is the absurditv, if a man, 
with an affluent fortune at command, shall indulge himself 
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with pleasure? It would be madness not to enjoy wjiat is in 
his power, particularly when some of the greatest philosophers 
place man's chief good in pleasure ?'|* 

When Cato impeached Murena, Cicero, who was then con- 
sul, undertook hi^ defence, and, in his pleading, took occasion 
to ridicule seyeral paradoxes of the Stoics, because Cato was 
of that sect He succeeded so far as to raise a lau^h in the 
assembly, and even among the judges. Upon which Cato 
smiled, and said to those who sat ny him, — ^<^ What a pleasant 
consul we have!'' Cicero, indeed, was naturally facetious; 
and he not only loved his jests, but his countenance was ^y 
and smiling : whereas Demosthenes had a care and thou^t- 
fulness in his aspect, which he seldom or never put off. 
Hence his enemies, as he confesses, called him a morose ill- 
natured man. 

It appears also from their wtitihss, that Demosthenes, when 
he touches upon his own praise, does It with an inoflfensive 
delicacy. Indeed, he never gives into it at all, but whe# he 
has some great point in view; and on all other occasions is 
extremely modest But Cicero, in his orations, speaks in such 
high terms of himself, that it is plain he had a most intempe- 
rate vanity. Thus, he cries out, — 

Let arms revere the robe, the warrior*! laurel 
' Yield to the palm of eloquence. 

At length he came to commend not only his own actions 
and operations in the commonwealth, but his orations too, as 
well those which he had only ]>ronoi]inced,^ as those which he 
had committed to writing, as if, with a juvenile vanity, he 
wete vying with the rhetoricians Isocrates and Anaximenes, 
instead of being inspired with the great ambition of guiding 
the Roman people,— • 

Fierce in the f eld« and dreadful to the foe. 

It is necessary, indeed, for a statesman to have the advan- 
tage of eloquence; bnt it is mean and illiberal to rest on such 
a qualification, or to hunt after praise in that quarter. In this 
respect Demosthenes behaved with more dignity, with a su- 
perior elevation of soul. He said:— "His ability to explain 
nimself was a mere acquisition: and not so perfect, but that 
it required great candour and indulgence in the audience." 
He thought It must be, as indeed it is, only a low and little 
mind, that can value itself upon such attainments. 

* PlutaLTCh has not quoted this passage with accuracy. Cicero apologizes 
forlheexcenes of yoath, but does not defiBDd or approve the pnrmut of 
pletsuirs. 
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They both, undoubtedly, bad political abilities, as weU as 
powers to persuade. They had them in such a degree, that 
men who had armies at their devotion, stood in neea of their 
annxirt Thus, Chares, Diopithes, and Leosthenes, availed 
themselves of Demosthenes; Pompey and young Caesar of 
Cieero; as C«sar himself acknowleoges, in his Commentaries 
addressed to Agrippa and Maecenas. 

It is an observation no less just than eonunon, that notbme 
makes so thorough a trial of a man's disposition, as power and 
■ aothority ; for they awake every passion, and discover every 
latent vice. Demosthenes never had an opportunitv for a trial 
of this kind. He never obtained any eminent charge; nor 
did be lead those armies against Philip, which his eloauence 
had raised. But Cicero went qusstor into Sicily, and pro- 
consul into Cilicia and Cappadocia; at a time, too, when ava- 
rice reigned without control; when the governors, of provinces, 
thinking it beneath them to take a clandestine advantage, fell 
to d|>en plunder; when, to take another's property, was tbou^t 
no neat crime, and he who took moderately passed for a man 
of character. Yet at such a time as this, Cicero gave many 
proofs of his contempt of money; many of his humanity and 
goodness. At Rome, with the title only of consul, he mid an 
absolute and dictatorial power against Cfatiline and his accom- 
plices: on which occasion he verified the prediction of Plato, 
— ^That every. state will be delivered from its calamities, 
wh^n, by the favour of fortune, great power unites with wisr 
dom and justice in one person." 

It is nteationed to tne disgrace of Demosthenes, that his 
eloquence was mercenary; that he privately composed ersr 
tions both for Phormio and ApoUodorus, thoueh adversaries 
in the same cause^ Tp which we may aad, that he was sus- 

Sected of receiving money from the king of Persia, and con- 
emned for taking bribes of Harpalus. Supposing some of 
these the calumnies of those who wrote against nim, (and 
they are not a few,) yet it is impossible to amrm that he was 
proof against the presents which were sent him by princes, as 
marks of honour and respect This was too much to be ex- 
pected from a man who vested his money at interest upon 
ships. Cicero, on the other hand, had ^nagnificent presents 
sent him by the Sicilians, when he was a&dil^; by the king of 
Capi^ocia^ when proconsul; and his friends pressed him to 
receive their benefactions, when in exile; yet, as we have al- 
i^eady observed, he refused them all. 

Tn.e banishment of Demosthenes reflected infamy upon him ; 
for he was convicted of taking bribes: that of Cicero, great 
Honour ; bqcause he 9uQered for dieatroying traitors, who had 
vowed the ruin of their country. The former, therefore, 
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deputed without exciting pity or re^t: for the latter, the 
flenate changed their habi^ continued in mourning, and could 
not be persuaded to pass any act, till the people had recalled 
him. Cicero, indeed, spent the. time of exile in an inactive 
manner in Macedonia; but with Demosthenes it was a busy 
period in his political character, llien it was (as we have 
mentioned above) that he went to the several cities of Greece, 
strengthened the common interest, and defeated the designs of 
the Maeedonian an^ibassadmrs. In which respect he discovered 
a much ereater regard for his country than Themistoeles and 
Akibiaoes, when under the same misfortune. After his re* 
turn, he pursued his former plan of government, and contimMd 
the war with Antipater and the Mflleedonians: whereas Lslius 
rq>roached Cieero in full senate, with sitting silent, when 
Cssar, who was not yet ciome to years of matimty, applied for 
the consulship oontnry to law. And Brutus, in one of his lei- 
tars, charsed nim with ^ having reared a greater and more un- 
supportame tyranny, than that which they had destroyed.'' 

As to the manner of their deaths we cannot think of Cicero's 
without a conten^tuotts kind of pity. How d^oiable to see 
an old man, for want of proper resolution, suDsring himself 
to be carriea about bv his servants, endeavouring to nide him-' 
self from death, whdcn was a messenger that nature would soon 
have sent him, and overtaken notwit&tandin^, and slaughtered 
by his eoemies! The other, thoug^ he did discover some fear, 
by taking sanctuary^ is, nev«rth3ess, to be admired for the 
provision he had made of poison, for thie care with which he had 
preserved it« and his noUs manner of using it: so that, when 
Neptune did not aflTord him an asylum, he had recourse to a 
more inviolable altar, rescued himself from the weapons of the 
guards, and eluded the cruelty of Antipater. 

Voi.IV. — ^ W* 
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Those who first thought that the arts might be eompared to 
the senses, in the perception of their respective objects, appear 
to me to have well understood the power hy which that per- 
teption was to be formed, the power of distinguishing con- 
trary qualities; for this they have in common. But in the 
mode of distinguishing, as well as iii the end of what is dis- 
tinguished, thejT evidently differ. The senses, for instance, 
have no connate power of perceiving a white object more than 
a black one; what is swee^ more than what is bitter; or what 
is soft and yielding, more than what is hard and solid. Their 
office is to receive impressions from such objects as strike 
upon them, and to convey those impressions to the mind. 
But the operation of tiie arts is more rational. They are not 
like the sern^, passive ia their perceptions. They choose or 
reject what is proper or improper. What is good, they attend 
to primarily and intentionailv; and what is evil, only acciden- 
tally, in order to avoid it Thus, the art of medicine considers 
the nature of diseases, and music that of discordant sounds, in 
order to produce their contraries. And the most excellent of 
all arts, temperance, iustice, and {)rudehce, teach us to judge 
not only of what is nonourable, just and useful, but also of 
what is pernicious, disgraceful, and uniust These arts be- 
stow no praise on Ihat innocence which boasts of an entire ig- 
norance of vice; in their reckoning, it is rather an absurd sini- 
plicity to be ignorant of those things, which every man that is 
disposed to live virtuously, should make it his particular care 
to know. Accordingly, the ancient Spartans, at tiieir feasts, 
used to compel the Helots to drink an excessive quantitv of 
wine, and then bring them into the public halls where tney 
dined, to show the young men what drunkenness was. . 

We do not, indeed, think it agreeable, either to humanity or 
good policy, to corrupt some of the species, in order not to 
corrupt others: Yet, perhaps, it may not be amiss to insert 
among the rest of the lives, a few examples of those who have 
abused their po^er to the purposes of licentiousness, and 
whose elevation has only made tneir vices greater and more 
conspicuous: not that we adduce them to sive pleasure, or to 
adorn our paintings with the graces of variety; but we do it 
from the same motive with ismenias the Theban musician, 
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who presented his scholars hoth with good and bad performers 
on tiie flute J and used to say, — ^'^ Thus you must play;** and 
**Thas you must not play." And Antieenidas ooserved,-*- 
^Tbat young men would hear able peilormers with much 
greater pleasure after they had heard bad ones.'' In like man- 
ner, according to my opinion, we shall behold and imitate the 
yir^ous with greater attention, if we be not entirely unac* 
quainted with me characters of the vicious and infamous. 

In this book, therefore, we shall give the Lives of Deme- 
trius, sumamed Polidrcetes, and of Antony the triumvir^ men 
who have most remarkably verified that observation of Plato, 
— ^ That great parts produce great vices, as well as virtues." 
They were equally addicted to wine and women ; both excel- 
lent soldiers, and persons of great munificence, but, at the 
same time, prodi^ and insolent There was the same re- 
semblance in their fortune: for, in the course of their lives, 
they met both with great success, and great disappointments; 
now extending their conquests with the utmost rapidity, and 
now losing all; now falling beyond all expectation; and now 
recovering themselves when there was as little prospect of 
such ar change. This similarity there was in their lives; and 
in the concluding scene there was not much difierence ; for 
the one was taken by his enemies, and died in captivity, and 
the other was near sharing the same fate^ 

Antigonus having two sons by Stratonice, the daughter of 
Corrasus, called the one after his brother, Demetrius, ^d the 
odier after his father Philip. So most historians say. But 
some affirm that Demetrius was not the son of Antigpnus, but 
his nephew; and that his father dying and leaving him an in- 
&nt, and his mother soon after marrying Antigonus, he was 
on that account considered as his son^ Philip, who was not 
many years younger than Demetrius, died at an early period. 
Demetrius, thoum tall, was not equal in size to his father 
Antigonus. But nis beauty and his mien were so inimitable, 
that no statuary or painter c(yild hit ofi* a likeness. His c6un- 
tenance had a mixture of grace and dignity, and was at once 
amiable and awful; and the unsubd^ied and eager air of youth 
was blended with the majesty of the hero and me king. There 
was the same happy mixture in his behaviour, which mspired, 
at the same time, doUi pleasure and awe. In his hours of lei- 
sure a most agjreeable companion ; in his table and every spe- 
cies of entertainment, of all princes the most delicate: and yet, 
when business called, nothing could equal his activity, his di- 
ligence and despatch : in which respect he imitated Bacchus 
most of all Uie gods, since he was not only terrible in war, 
but knew how to terminate war with peace, and turn with the 
happiest address to the joys and pleasures which that inspires 
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His ftfieetioft for his fstber wss.remarkibly great) and in 
the respect he paid his mother, his love for nis other parent 
was Terr discernible. His duty was genuine^ and not n the 
least innuenoed by the considerations of high station or power. 
Demetrius happening to come from hunting, when his &ther 
was givins audience to some ambassadors, went up and saluted 
him, and wen sat down b v him with his javdins in his hand. 
After they had received their answer, and were going away, 
Antisonus called out to them and said,— -^ You may mention, 
too^ me happy terms upon which I am with my son." By 
which he gave them to understand, that the harmony and con- 
fidence in which they lived, added strenf^ to the kin^om. 
and security to his power. So incapable is resal authority oi 
admitting a partner, so liable to jeuousy and natred, that the 
greatest and oldest ot Alexander's successors rejoiced that he 
had no occasion to fear his own son, biit could freelv let him 
approach him with his wewpooa in hiis hands. Indeea, we may 
venture to say, that his faknily alone^ in the course of many 
successions, was free from these evils. Of alt tho descend- 
ants of Antigonus, PfaiKp was the only prince who put his 
son to death ; whereas, in the fionilies ot other kings, nothing 
is more common than the murders of sons, mothers, and wives. 
As for the killing of brothers, like a postulatum in eeometnr, 
it was consideredas indisputably necessary to the safety of tiae 
reigningprince. 

That llemetrius was originallv well disposed by nature to 
the offices of humanity and nienaship, the following is a proof: 
— ^Mithridates the son of Ariobarzanes, was of the same age, 
and his constant companion. He was likewise one of the at- 
tendants of Antigonus, and bore an unblembhed character. 
Yet Antiffonus conceived some suspicion of him from a dream. 
He thoumt he entered a lar^ and beautiful field, and sowed 
it with filings of gold. This produced a crop of the same 
precious me&l| but comina[ a little after to visit it, he found 
it was cut, ana nothing Im bi|t the stalks. As he was in 
sreat distress about his loss, he heard some people say, that 
Mithridates had reaped the^den harvest, and was gone with 
it towards the Euxine sea. 

Disturbed at the dream, he communicated it to his son, 
having first made him swear to keep it secret, and at the same 
time, informed him of his absolute determination to destroy 
Mithridates. Demetrius was -exceedingly concerned at the 
afSur ; biit though his friend waited on him as usual, that they 
might pursue their diversions together, he durst not speak to 
him on the subject, because of his oath. By degrees, however, 
he drew him aside from the rest of his companions, and when 
they were alone, he wrote on the ground, with tiie bottom of 
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his spear,--^ Fly^ Mithridates." The youns man, under^* 
standing faia danger, fled that mshtinto CappaSocia; and fate 
aoon accomplished the dream oT Antigonus; for Mithridates 
eonquered a rich and extensivecountry, and founded the family 
of the Pontic kinrs, which continued through cidhtt succes- 
sions, and was at &st destroyed by the Romans. This was a 
sufficient evidence that Demetrius was naturally well inclined 
to justice and humanity. 

But as, according to Empedocles, love and hatred are the 
sources of perpetual wars Between the elements, particularly 
such as touch or approach each other; so amon^ the succes- 
sors of Alexander there were continual wars : and the conten** 
tioDS were always the most violent when innamed by the op- 
position of interest^r vicinity of place. This was the case 
of Antigonus and rtolemy. Antigonus, while he resided in 
Phrygia^ received information that Ptolemy was gone f^om 
Cyprus into Syria, where he was ravaging the country, and 
reducing the cities eithei: by solicitation orTorce. Upon this 
he sent nis son Demetrius a«iinst him. though he was Only 
twenty-two years of age: and in this nrst command had the 
greatest and most difficult afiairs to manage. But a young 
and unexperienced man was unequally matcned with a ^neru 
from the school of Alexander, who had distinguished himself 
in many important combats under that prince. Accordingly, 
he was defeated near Gaza; five thousand of his men were 
killed, and ei^ht thousand taken prisoners. He lost also iiis 
tents, his military chest, and his whole equipiu^ But Ptole- 
my sent them back to him, together with his niends; adding 
this generous and obliging message, — ^ That they ought only 
to contend for glory and empire." When Demetrius received 
it, he begged of the gods, — ^* That he might not long be Ptole- 
my's debtor, but soon have it in his power to return the fa- 
vour." Nor was he disconcerted, as most' young men would 
be, with such a miscarriage in his first essay. On the contra- 
ry, like a complete- general, accustomed- to the vicissitudes of ' 
fortune, he emploveu himself in making new levies and pro- 
viding arms; he iept the cities to their duty, and exercised 
the troops he had raised. 

As soon as Antigonus was apprised how the battle went, he 
said, — ^ Ptolemy has, indeed, beaten boys, but he shalh soon 
have to do with men." However, as he did not choose to re- 
press the spirit of his son, on his request, he nive him per- 
mission to try his fortune again by nimselfl riot long after 
this, Cilles, Ptblemy's general, undertook to drive Demetrius 
entirely out of Syria ; for whicn purpose he brought with him 



a numerous army, though he held him in contempt, on aciM>unt 
of his late defeat. But Demetrius, by a sudden attack^ struck 
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bis advenaries with sueh a panic, that both the camp and the 
general fell into his hands, toother with very considerable 
treasures. Yet he did not consider the gsin, but the ability to 
give : nor so much valued the elory and riches which this ad- 
vantage brought him,. as its enabling him to requite the gene- 
rosity of Ptolemy. Ke was not, however, for proceeding upon 
his own judgment; he consulted his father; and, on his tree 
permission to act as he thought proper, loaded Cill^s and his 
friends with his favours, and sent them back to their master. 
By this turn of affairs, Ptolemy lost his footing in Syria; and 
Antigonus marched down from Celaenae, rejoicing in his son's 
success, and impatient to embrace him. « 

Demetrius, alter this, being sent to subdue the Nabathaean 
Arabs, found himself in great danger, by falling into a desert 
country, which afforded no water. But the barbarians, asto- 
nished at his uncommon intrepidity, did not venture to attack 
him; and he retired with a considerable booty, amongst which 
were seven hundred camels. 

Antigonus had formerly taken Babylon from Seleucus; but 
he had recovered it by his own arms> and was now jnarchinfi^ 
with his main army, to reduce the nations which borderea 
upon India, and the provinces about Mount Caucasus. Mean 
time Demetrius, hoping to find Mesopotamia unguarded, sud- 
denly passed the Euphrates, and fell upon Babylon. There 
were two strons; castles in that city; but by this manceuvr^, in 
the absence of Seleucus, he seized one of them, dislodged the 
earrison, and placed there seven thousand of his own men. 
After this he ordered the rest of the soldiers to plunder the 
country for their own use, and then returned to the sea-coast 
By these proceedings he left Seleucus better established in hi^ 
dominions thsln ever ; fbr his laying waste the country seemed 
as if he had no farther claim to it 

In his return through S3rria, he was informed that Ptolemy 
was besieeing Halicarnassus ; upon which he hastened to its 
relief^ and obliged him to retire. As this ambition to succour 
the distressed, gained Antigonus and Demetrius great repu- 
tation, thev conceived a strong desire to rescue all Greece 
from the. Slavery it was held in by Cassander and Ptolemy. 
No prince ever engaged in a more just and honourable war^ for 
they employed the wealth which they had gained by the con- 
quests ot the barbarians, for the advantage of the Greeks ; solely 
with a view to the honour that such an enterprise .promised. 

When they had resolved to begin their operations with 
Athens, one of his friends advised Antigonus, if he took the 
eity, to keep it as the ke^ of Greece: but that prince would 
not listen to him : He said, — *^ The best and securest of all 
keys was the friendship of the people^ and that Athens was 
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the watch-tower of the world, from whence the torch of his 
glory would blaze over the earth." 

In consequence of these resoIutions/Demetrius sailed to 
Athens with five thousand tafents of silver, and a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty ships. Demetrius the Phalerean governed 
the city for Cassander, and had a good garrison in the fort of 
Munychia. His adversary, who managed the afiair both with 
prudence and good fortune, made his appearance before the 
Piraeus on the twenty-fifth of May,* The town had no in- 
formation of his approach; and when they saw his fleet cominc 
in, they concluded that it belonged to Ptolemy, and prepared 
to receive it as suchi But at last, the officers who commanded 
m the city, being undeceived, ran to oppose it AH the tu- 
mult and confusion followed, which was natural when an ene- 
my came unexpected^ and was already landinjg: for Demetrius, 
finding the mouth of the harbour open, ran m with ease; and 
the people could plainly distinguish him on^ the deck of the 
ship, whence he made signs' to them to compose themselves, 
and keep silence. They complied with his demand; and a 
herald was ordered to proclaim, — ^^ That his father, Antigo- 
nus, in a happy hour, he hoped, for Athens, had sent him to 
reinstate them in their liberties, by expelling the garrison, and 
to restore their laws and ancient form of government'' 

Upon this proclamation, the people threw down their arms, 
and receiving the proposal with loud acclamations, desired 
Demetrius to land, and called him their benefactor and de- 
liverer. Demetrius the Phalerean, and his partisans, thought 
it necessary to receive a man who came witn such a superior 
force, though he should perform none of his promises, and, 
accordingly, sent deputies to make their submission. Deme^ 
trius received them in an obliging manner, and sent back with 
them Aristodemus the Milesian, a friend of bis father's. At 
the same time, he was not unmindful of Demetrius the Phale- 
rean, who, in this revolution, was niore afraid of the citizens 
than of the enemy; but, out of regard to his character and 
virtue, sent him with a strong convoy to Thebes, agreeably 
to his request He likewise assured the Athenians, that, how- 
ever desirous he might be to see their city, he ii^ould denv 
himself that pleasure till he had set it entirelv free, by expel- 
ling the garrison. He, therefore, surrounded the fortress of 
Munychia with a ditch and rampart, to cut off its cC^mmuni- 
eation with the rest of the city^ and then dailed to Megara, 
where Cassanderhad another garrison. 

On his arrival, he was informed, that GratesipoUs, the wife 
of Alexander the son of Polyperchon, a celebrated beautyi 

* Thargelkm. 
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was at Patra^ and had a desire to aee him: in eonaequenee of 
which, he left his forces in the territory of Megara, and, with 
a few light hone, took the l-oad to Patrae. When he was near 
the place, he drew off from his men, and pitched his tent apart, 
that Cratesipolis might not be perceived when she came to pay 
her visit But a party of the enemy eettins intelligence of 
tiiis, fell suddenly upon him. In his uarm, ne had only time 
to throw over him a mean cloak, and, in that disguise, saved 
himself by flight So near an infamous captivity had his in- 
temperate love of beautv brou^t him. As for his tent, the 
enemy took it, with all the riches it contained. 

After Megara was taken, the soldiers prepared to plunder 
it; but the Athenians interceded strongly for that people, and 
prevailed. Demetrius was satisfied with expelling the garri- 
son, and declared the city free* Amidst these transactions, 
he bethought himself of ^ilpo, a philosopher of great reputa- 
tion, who sought only the retirement and tranquiliitv of a 
studious life. He sent for him, and asked him : — ** Whether 
they had taken any thing from him?'* " No," said Stilpo, « I 
found none that wanted to steal any. knowledge." The sol- 
diers, however, had dandestinel]^ carried off almost all the 
slaves. Therefore, when Demetrius paid his respects to him 
a^n, on leavinethe place, he said,— /< Stilpo, I leave you en- 
tirely free." "True," answered Stilpo, "for you have not 
left a slave among us." 

Deme^us then returned to the siege of Munyehia, dislodf- 
ed the garrison, and demolished the fortress. After whieii 
the Athenians pressed him to entor theci^, and he complied. 
Having assembled the people, he re-estabushed the common- 
wealth in its ancient form^ and, moreover, promised them, in 
Uie name of his father, a hundred and fifty thousand measures* 
of wheat, and timber enough to build a hundred galleys. 
Thus they recovered the democracy fifteen years after it was 
dissolved. During the interval, after the Lamian war, and 
the battle of Cranon, the ^vemment was called an oli^chy, 
but, in fact, was monarchical ; for the power of Demetnos the 
Phalerean met with no control. 

Their deKverer appeared glorious in his services to Athens ; 
but they rendered him obnoxious by the extravagant honours 
they decreed him: for they were tne first who gave him and 
his fathef Anti^hus the title of kings, which they had lutherto 
religiously avoided, and^ which was, indeed, the only thins left 
tile descendants of Philip and Alexander, uninvaded by their 
generals. In the next place, thqr alonet honoured them with 

• Medimni. 

t No other people were found capable of sacb vile adulation. Their aer- 
▼ility showed bow little they desenred the fiberty that wai reitiired them. 
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thetppellatioQ of the gods-protectors; and, instead of deno* 
minating the year as formerly, from the archon, they abolish* 
ed his office, created annually in his room a priest of those 
gods-protectors, and prefixed his name to all their public acts. 
They likewise ordered that their portraits should be wrought 
in the holy veil with those of the other gods.* They oonse 
crated the place where their patron first alighted from his 
ehariot, and erected an altar there to Dsmstrivs Catabaies. 
They added two to the number of their tribes, and called them 
Demetrias and Antigonis; in consequence of which, the se- 
nate,^ which before consisted of five hundred members, was to 
consist of six hundred ; for each tribe supplied fifty. 

Stratocles, of whose inventions these wise compliments 
were, thought of a stroke still higher: he procured a decree, 
that those who should be sent upon public business from the 
commonwealth of Athens to Antigonua and Demetrius, should 
not be called ambassadors, but thearij a title which had been 
araropriated to those who, on the solemn festivals, carried 
the customary saerifiees to Delphi and Olympia, in the name 
of thi^ Grecian states. This Stratocles was, in all respects, a 
person of the most daring effrontery, and the most debauched 
life, insomuch that he seemed to imitate the ancient Cleon in 
his scurrilous and licentious behaviour to the people. He kept 
a mistress called Phylacium, and one day, when she brougot 
from ihe market some heads for supper, he said : — ^ Why, 
how now ! you have provided us just such tilings to eat, as we 
Uatesn^n use for tennis^all^." 

When the Athenians were defeated in the sea-fi^ht neur 
Amorgos, he arrived at Athens before any account ofthe mis- 
fortune had been received, and passing through theCeramicus 
with a chaplet on his head, told the people that they were vic- 
torious. He then moved thsU; sacrifices of thanksgiving should 
be offered, and meat distributed among the tribes for a pub* 
lie entertainment Two days after, the poor remains ot the 
fleet were Inrought home; and the people, in great anger, call- 
ing him to answer for the imposition; he made his appearance 
in the height of the tumult, with the most consummate assur- 
ance, and said| — ^^^What barm have I. done you, in making 

* Every fifth year the AtheDisuu celebrated the Panathensa, or fiastival of 
Mioerya, and carried in procession the Peplum, or holy yeil, i& which the de- 
feat of the Titans, and the aistions oC Minerva, were inwrought. In this reiL 
too, they placed the figarea of those commanders who had distiDg;iii8hed 
thoDselves by their Tistones; and from thence came the exnression, that 
such a one was worthy of the Peplum ; meaning, that he was a orave soldier. 
As to the form of the Pephiro, it was a large robe without sleeves. It was 
drawn by land in a machine like a ship along the Ceramicus, as far as the 
temple of Ceres at Eleusis ; from whence it was brought back, and conse* 
crated in the citadel. 

Vol. IV. T 13 
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you merry for two days }" Such was the impudence of Stra- 
toclesu 

3ut there were other extravagances, hotter thaq fire itself, 
as Aristophanes expresses it One flatterer outdid even Stra- 
tocles in servility, by procuring a decree that Demetrius, 
whenever he visited Athens, should be received w;ith the same 
honours that were paid to Geres and Bacchus; and that who- 
ever exceeded the rest in the splendour and magnificence of 
the reception he gave that prince, should have money ou^of 
the treasury to enable him to set up some pious memorial of 
his success. These instances of adulation concluded with 
their changing the name of the month Munychion to Deme- 
trion : with calling the last day of every month Demetrias; 
and the Dionysia, or feasts of Bacchus, Demetria; 

The gods soon showed how much they were ofiended at 
these thm^: for the veil in which were wrought the figures 
of Demetrius and Antigonus, alone with those of Jupiter and 
Minerva, as they carried it through the Ceramicus, was rent 
asunder by a sudden storm of wind. Hemlock arew u{> in 
great quantities round the altars of those princes, though it is 
a plant seldom found in that country. On the day when the 
Dionysia were to be celebrated, they were forced to put a stop 
to the procession by the excessive cold, which came entirely 
out of season ; and there fell so strong a hoar-frost, that it 
blasted Aot only the vines and fig-trees, but great part of the 
corn in the blade. Hence, Philippides, who was an enemy to 
Stratocles, thus attacked him in one of his comedies: — ^^ Who 
was the wicked cause of our vines being blasted by the firost, 
and of the sacred veil's being rent asunder? He who trans- 
ferred the honours of the ffods to men: it is he, not comedy,* 
that is the ruin of the people." This Philippides enjoyed the 
friendship of Lysimachus, and the Athenians received many 
favours from that prince on his account Nay, whenever Ly- 
simachus was waited on by this poet, or happened to meet him, 
he considered it as a good omen, and a happy time to enter 
upon any great business or important expedition. Besides, he 
was a man of excellent character, never importunate, intriguing, 
or over-officious, like those who are bred in a court One day 
Lysimachus talked to him in the most obliging manner, and 
said, — ^^ What is there of mine that you would share in ?" 
" Any thing," said he, " but your secrets." I have purposely 
contraJsted uiese characters, that the difierence may be oovious 
between the comic writer and the dema^gue. 

* It is probable that Stratocles, and other persons of his character, invei^- 
ed against the dramatic writers, on account of the liberties they took with 
dieir vices ; though this was after the time that the Middle Comedy pt^vailed 
at Athens. 
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What exceeded all the rage of flattery we have mentioned, 
was the decree proposed by Dromocliaes the SphetUan; ac- 
cording id which, tney were to consult the oracle of Deme- 
triift, as to the manner in which they were to dedicate certain 
shields at Delphi. It was conceived in these terms : — ^^ In a 
fortunate hour, be it decreed by the people, that a citizen of 
Athens be appointed to go to the god-protector, and, after due 
sacrifices ofiered, demand of Demetrius, the god-protector, 
what will be the most pious, the most honourable, and expedi- 
tious method of consecrating the intended offerings. Ana it is 
hereby enacted, that the people of Athens will foUow the me- 
thod dictated by his oracle.'^ By this mockery of incense to 
his vanity, who was scarcely in his senses before, they render- 
ed him perfectly insane. 

During his stay at Athens, he married Eurydice, a descend- 
ant of the ancient Miltiades, who was the widow of Opheltas 
king of Cyrene, and had returned to Athens after his death. 
The Athenians reckoned this a particular favour and honour 
to their city; though Demetrius made no sort of difficultv of 
marrying, and had many wives at the same time. Of all his 
wives, he paid most respect to Phila, because she was the 
daughter of Antipater, and had been married to Craterus, 
who, of all the successors of Alexander, was most regretted 
by tne Macedonians. Demetrius was very voung when his 
father persuaded him to marry her, though she was advanced 
in Ufe, and, on that account, Ainfit for him. As he was disin- 
clined to the match, Antigonus is said to have repeated to him 
that verse of Euripides, with a happy parody, — 

When ibrtaiie spreads her stores, we yield to marriage 
Against the bent of nature. 

Only putting marria^ instead of bonda^ However, the 
respect whicn Demetrms paid Phila and his other wives, was 
not of such a nature, but that he publicly entertained many 
mistresses, as well slaves as free-born women, and was more 
infamous for his excesses of that sort, than any other prince 
of his time. 

Mean time his father called him to take the conduct of the 
war against Ptolemy; and he found it necessary to obey him. 
But as it gave him pain to leave the war he had undertaken 
for the liberties of Greece, which was so much more advan- 
tageous in point of glory, he sent to Cleonides, who com- 
manded for Ptolemy m Sicyon and Corinth, and offered him a 
pecuniary consideration, on condition that he would set those 
cities free. Clednides. not accepting the proposal, Demetrius 
immediately embarked his troops, and sailed to Cyprus. There 
he had an engagement with Menelaus, brother to Ptolemy, and 
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defeated him. Ptolemy himself soon after made hid appear- 
ance with a great number of land-forces, and a considerable 
jfleet On which occasion, several menacing and haughty 
messages passed between them. Ptolemy bad6 Demetrius 
depart, before he collected all his forces, and trod him under 
foot: and Demetrius said, he would let Ptolemy go, if he 
would promise to evacuate Sicyon atid Corinth. 

The approachhig battle awakened the attention not only of 
the parties concerned, but of all other princes; for, beside the 
uncertainty of the event, so much depended upon.it, that the 
conqueror would not be master of (Jyprus and Syria alone, 
but superior to all his rivals in power. Ptolemv advanced 
with a nundred and fifty ships, ana he had orderea MenelaQs, 
TVith sixty more, to come out of the harbopr of Salamis. in the 
heat of the battle, and put the enemy in disorder by falling on 
his rear. Against these sixty ships, Demetrius appoint^ a 
guard of ten, for that number was sufficient to block up the 
mouth of the harbour. His land-forces he ranged on the ad- 
joining promontories, and then bore down upon his adversary 
with a hundred and eighty ships. This he did with so much 
impetuosity, that Ptolemy could not stand the shock, but was 
defeated, and fled with eight ships only, which were all that 
he saved ; for seventy were taken, with their crews, and the 
rest were sunk in the engagement. His numerous train, his 
servants, friends, wives, arms, money, and machines, that were 
stationea near the fleet, in transports, all fell into the hands of 
Demetrius, and he carried them to his camp. 

Among these was the celebrated Lamia, who at first was 
only taken notice of for her performing on the flute, which 
was by no means contemptible, but afterwards became famous 
as a courtesan. By this time her beauty was in the wane, yet 
she captivated Demetrius, though not near her ajge, and so ef- 
fectually enslaved him by the peculiar power oi^her address, 
that, though other women had a passion for him, he could only 
think of her. 

After the sea-fight, Menelaiis made no further resistance, but 
surrendered- Salamis with all the ships, and the land-forces, 
which consisted of twelve hundred horse, and twelve thousand 
foot 

This victory, so great in itself, Demetrius rendered still 
more glorious, by generosity and humanity, in giving the 
enemy^s dead an honourable interment, and setting the pri- 
soners free. He selected twelve hundred complete suits of 
armour from the spoils, and bestowed them' qp tne Atheniajis. 
Aristodemus the Milesian, was theperson he sent to his father, 
with an account of the victory. Of all the courtiers, this man 
was the boldest flatterer, and, on the present occasion, he de- 
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signed to outdo himself. When he arrived on the coast of 
Syria, from Cjprus, he would not suffer the ship to make land ; 
hut ordering it to anchor at a distance, and all the company to 
remain in i^ he took the hoat, and went on shore alone. He 
advanced towards the palace of Anti^onus, who was watching 
for the event of this battle, with dl the solicitude that is 
natural to a man who has so great a concern at stake. As soon 
as he was informed that the messenger was coming, his anxiety 
increased to such a de^e, that he could scarce keep within 
his palace. He sent his omciers and friends, one after another, 
to Aristodenaus, to demand what intelligence he broujght But 
instead of giving, any of them an answer, he wsJkea on with 
great silence and solemnity. The king, by this time much 
alarmed, and having no longer patience, went to the' door to 
meet him. A great crowd was gathered about Aristodemus, 
and people were running from alfquarters to the palace to hear 
the newB. When he was near enoueh to be heard^ he stretched 
oat his hand, and cried aloud, — ^^^Hail to king Antigonus! 
We have totally beaten Ptolemy at sea : we are masters of 
Cyprus, and have made sixteen uiousana eight hundred pri- 
soners.*' Antigonus answered, — ^^ Hail to you too, my good 
friend! but I wiH punish you for torturing us so long; you 
shall wait long for your reward." 

The people now, for the first time, proclaimed Antigonus 
and Demetrius kin^. Antigonus had the diadem immediately 
put on by his friends. He sent one to Demetrius ; and in the 
letter that accompanied it, addressed him under liie st^le of 
king. The Egyptians^ when they were apprised of this cir- 
cumstance, gave rtolemy likewise the title of king, that they 
might not appear to be aispirited with their late defeat The 
other successors of Alexander caught eagerly at the opportu- 
nity to aggrandise themselves. Lysimacnus took the diadem ; 
and Seleucus did the same in his transactions with the Greeks. 
The latter had worn it some time, when he gave audience to 
the barbarians. Cassander alone, while others wrote to him, 
and sauted him as king, prefixed his name to his letters in the 
same manner as formerly. 

This title proved not a mere addition to their name and 
figure. It gave them higher notions. It introduced a pom- 
pousness into their manners, and self-importance into their 
discourse. Just as tragedians, when they take the habit of 
kings, change their gait, their voice, their whole deportment, 
and manner of address. After this they became more severe 
in their Judicial capacity; for they laid aside that dissimulation 
with wnich they nad concealed their power, aiid which had 
made them much milder and more favourable to their subjects. 

13* 
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So much could one word of a flatterer do! Such a change did 
it effect in the whole face of the world! 

Antigonus, elated with his son's achievements at Cyprus, 
immediately marched against Ptolemy, commanding his land- 
forces in person, while Demetrius, with a powerful fleet, at- 
tended hira along the coast One of Antigonus* friends, named 
Medius, had the event of this expedition communicated to him 
in a dream. He thought that Antigonus and his whole army 
were running a race. At. first he seemed to run with great 
swiftness arid force; but afterwards his strength CTadually 
abated; and, on turning, he became very weak, and drew his 
breath with soch pain that he could scarce recover himself. 
Accordingly, Antigonus met with many difiSculties at land, 
and Demetrius encountered such a storm at sea, that he was in 
danger of being driven upon an impracticable shore. In this 
storm he lost many of his ships, and returned without effect- 
ing any thing. 

Antigonus was now little short of eighty; and his great size 
and weight disqualified him for war still more than his a^. 
He, therefore, left the military department to his son, who, by 
his good fortune, as well as ability, managed it in the happiest 
manner. Nor was Antigonus hurt by his son's debaucheries, 
his expensive appearance, or his long carousals : for these were 
the things in which Demetrius employed himself in time of 
peace with the utmost licentiousness and most unbounded 
avidity. But in war, no man, however naturally temperate, 
exceeded him in sobriety. 

When the power that Lamia had over him was evident to 
all the world, Demetrius came, after some expedition or other, 
to salute his father, and kissed him so cordially, that he laugh- 
ed^ and said, — ^^ Surely my son, you think you are kissing JLa- 
mia." Once when he had been spending many days wiSi his 
friends over the bottle, he excused himself at his return to 
court, by saying,—" That he had been hindered by a de- 
fluxion." " So I heard," said Antigonus, " but whetner was 
the defluxion from Thasos or from Cnios?" Another tiibe, be- 
ing informed that he was indisposed, he went to see him; and 
when he came to the door, he met one of his favourites going 
out He went in, however, and sitting down by him, took 
hold of his hand. Demetrius said, his fever had now left him. 
<* I know it," said Antigonus, " for I met it this moment at the 
door." With such mildness he treated his son's faults, out of 
regard to his excellent performances. It is the custom of the 
Scythians in the midst of their carousals to strike the strings 
of their bows, to recal, as it were, their courage, which is 
melting away in pleasure. But' Demetrius one while gave 
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himself up entirely to pleasure, and another while to business; 
he did not intermix them. His military talents^ therefore, 
did not suffer by his attentions of a gayer kind. 

Nay, he seemed to show greater abilities in his preparations 
for war, than in the use of mem. He was not content unless 
he had stores that were more than sufficient There was some- 
thing peculiarly great in the construction of his ships and en- 
gines, and he took an unwearied pleasure in the inventing of 
new ones : for he was ingenious in the speculative part of 
mechanics; and he did not, like other princes, apply his taste 
and knowledge of those arts to the purposes of diversion, or 
to pursuits of no utility, such as playing on the flute,.painting, 
or turning. 

^ropus king of Macedon, spent his hours of leisure in 
making little tables and lamps. Attalus,* surnamed Philo- 
metor,T amused himself with planting poisonous herbs, not 
only henbane and hellebore, but hemlock, aconite, and doryc- 
nium. j: Th^se he cultivated in the royal gardens, and, beside 
gathering them at their prof)er seasons, made it his business to 
know the qualities of their juices and fruit And the kin^ 
of Parthia took a pride in forging and sharpening heads for 
arrows. But the mechanics of Demetrius were of a princely 
kind; there was always something ereat in the fabric. Toge- 
ther with a spirit of curiosity and love of the arts, there ap- 
peared in all nis works a grandeur of design, and dignity of 
invention, so that they were not only worthy of the genius 
and wealth, but of the hand of a king. His friends were as- 
tonished at their greatness, and his very enemies were pleased 
with their beauty. Nor is this description of him at all ex- 
aggerated. His enemies used to stand upon the shore looking 
With admiration upon his galleys of fifteen or sixteen banks 
of oars, as they sailed along; and his engines called helepoles^ 
were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which he besieged. 
This is evident from facts. Lysimachus, who, of all the prin- 
ces of his time, was the bitterest enemy to Demetrius, when 
he came to compel him to raise the siege of Soli in Gilicia, 
desired he would show him his engines of war, and his man- 
ner of navigating the galleys; and he was so struck with the 
sight, that he immediately retired. And the Rhodians, after 
they had stood a long siege, and at last Compromised the affair, 

* Plutarch does not do that honour to Attalus which he deseires, when he 
mentions his employinents as unworthy of a prince. He made many c^cperi- 
ments in naturad philosophy, and wrote a treatise on agriculture. Other 
kincn, particularly Hiero and Archelaus, did the same. 

trhis is a mistake in Plutarch. Philometor was another prince, who made 
agriculture his amusement 

t Doryaman was a common poisonous plant, which was so called from the 
points of spears b€^ tinged with its juices. 
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requested him to leave some of his engiaes, as monuments 
both of his power, and of their valour. 

His war with the Ri)odians was occasioned by their allianoe 
with Ptolemy; and in the course .of it he brought the largest 
of his helepoles up to their walls. Its base was square ; each 
of its sides at tfie bottom fortv-eight cubits wide; and it was 
sixtv-six cubits high. The siaes of the several divisions gra» 
dually lessened, so that the top was much narrower than the 
bottom. The inside was divided into several stories or rooms, 
one above another. The front, which was turned towards th6 
enemy, had a window in each story, througjh which missive 
weapons.of various kinds were thrown; for it was filled with 
men who practised every method of fighting. It neither 
shook nor veered the least in its motion, but rolled 6n in a 
steady upright position; and, as it moved with a horrible 
noise, it at once pleased and terrified the spectators.* 

He had two coats of mail brought from t)]rprust for his use 
in this war, each of which weighed forty minssl Zoilus, the 
maker, to show the excellence, of their temper, ordered a dart 
to be shot at one of them from an engine at the distance of 
twenty-six paces; and it stood so firm, that there was no more 
mark upon it than what might be made with such a style as is 
used in writing. This he took for himself, and gave tne other 
to Alcimus the Epirot, a man of the greatest bravery and 
strength of any in nis army. The Epirot's whole suit of ar- 
mour weighed two talents, whereas that of others weighed no 
more than one. He fell, in the siege of Rhodes, in an action 
near the theatre. 

As the Rhodians defended themselves with sreat spirit, 
Demetrius was not able to do any thing consideranle. There 
was one thing in their conduct which he particularly resented : 
and, for that reason, he persisted in tne siege. The^ had 
taken the vessel in which were letters from his wife Phila, to- 
j^ther with some robes and pieces of tapestry, and they sent 
it, as it was, to Ptolemy ; in which they were mr from imitat- 
ing the politeness of the Athenians, who, when they were at 
war with Philip, happening to take his couriers, read all the 
other letters, but s^t him that of Oljrmpia with the seal 
entire. 

But Demetrius, though much incensed, did not retaliate 
upon the Rhodians, though he soon had an opportunity. Pro- 

* Diodorus Siculussays, this machiDe bad nine stories; and that it rolled 
CD fimr large wheels, each of which was sixteen feet high. 

t Pliny says tiiat the Cyprian arinonr was impreg;nable. Cypms was &- 
DKHis for the metal of which armour was made even in the time of the Trojan 
war, an] Agamemnon had a cuirass sent him from Cjnoiras king of Cypms.- 
Horn. IL xl 
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U^gsnes of Caunus was at that time painting for them the his- 
tory of lalysus,* and had edmost finished it,^when Demetrius 
seised it in one of Uie suburbs. The Rhodians sent a herald 
to entreat him to spal-e the work^ and not suffer it to be de- 
stroyed. UpK>n which he said, — " He Would rather bum the 
pictures of his father, than hurt so laborious a piece of art; 
for Protogenes is said to have been seven years in finishing 
it Apelies tells us, that when he first saw it, he was so much 
astonished that he could not speak; and, at last, when be re^ 
covered himself he said,— ^^ A master-piece of labour! a won*^ 
deiful performance! But it wants those graces which raise the 
fame of my paintings to the skies.". This piece was after* 
wards camea to Rome, and, being added to the number of 
those collected there, was ilestroyed by fire. The Rhodians 
now began to grow weary of the war. Demetrius, too, want- 
ed only a pretence to put an end to it, and he found one. The 
Athenians came and reconciled them on this condition, that 
the Rhodians should assist Anti^nus and Demetrius as allies, 
in all ttieir wars, except those with Ptolemy. 

At the same time the Athenians called him to their succour 
against Gassander, who was besie^ng the city. In conse- 
quence of which, he sailed thither with a fieet of three hundred 
and thirty ships, and a numerpus body of land forces. With 
these he not only drove Gassander out of Attica, but followed 
him to ThermopylsB, and entirely defeated him there. Hera- 
clea then voluntarily submitted, and he received into his army 
six thousand Macedonians, who came over to him. In his 
return he restored libertv to the Greeks within the straits of 
Thennopyls, took the Boeotians into his alliance, and made 
himself master of Cenchre®^ He likewise reduced Phyle and 
Panactus, the bulwarks of Attica, which had been garrisoned 
by Gassander, and put them in the hands of the Athenians 

* We hare not met with the paiticiilar auhjeet of Ibis famous painting. 
lalyaos was one of the fabokras heroes, the sod of Ochimns, and graiidson of 
ApoUo; and there is a town in Rhodes called lalysus, which probably had its 
name from him. It was in this picture that Protosenes, when he bad long 
Imboared in vain to paint the foam of a dojj, happilyhit it off, by throwing the 
braib, in aDg«r, at the doff*s month. iElum, as well as Plutarch, says, that 
he WIS seven yean in finiSiing it. Pliny tells us, that he eave it four coats of 
cobus, that when one was efeced by tmie, another might supplv its pHtfse. 
He tells us, too, that while Protocenes was at work, he was visited by Deme- 
trius, and when the latter asked him how he could prosecute his work with 
ao mudi calmneas under the rage of war? he answered,—" That though De- 
metrias was at war with Rhodes, he did not suppose he was at war with the 
arts." He is said to have lived on lupines during the time he was employed 
on diis painting, that bis judgment might not be clouded by luxurious diet. 
The picture was brought to Rome by Cassius, and placed in the Temple of 
Peace, where it remained till the time of Commodus^ when, together with the 
temple, it Was consumed by fire. 
Vol. IV. IT 
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again. The Athenians, though they had lavished honours 
upon him before in the most extravagant -manner, yet con- 
trived on this occasion to appear new in' their flattery. They 
gave orders that he should lodge in the back part of the Par- 
thenon; which, accordingly, he did, and Minerva- was said to 
have received him as her guest; a ^est not very fit to come 
under her roof, or suitable to her virgin purity. 

In one of their expeditions, his brother Philip took up his 
quarters in a house where there were three young women. His 
father, Antigonus, said nothing to Philip; but called the quar- 
ter-master, and said to him in his presence, — ^ Why do you 
not remove my son out of this lodging, where he is so much 
straitened for room?" And Demetrius, who ought to have re- 
verenced Minerva, if, on no other account, yet as his eldest 
sister, (for so he affected to call her,) behaved in such a man- 
ner to persons of both sexes, who were above the condition of 
slaves) and the citadel was so polluted with his debaucheries, 
that it appeared to be kept sacred in some degree, when he in- 
dulged himself only with such prostitutes as Chrysis, Lamia, 
Demo, and Anticyra. 

Some things we choose to pass over out of regard to the 
character of the city of Athens; but the virtue and chastity of 
Democles ought not to be left under the veil of silence. De- 
mocles was very youngs and his beauty was no secret to De- 
metrius. Indeed, his surname unhappily declared it, for he 
was called Demodes the Handsome. Demetrius, through his 
emissaries, left nothing unattempted to gain him by great of- 
fers^ or to intimidate him by threats; but neither couloprevail. 
He left the wrestling-ring and all public exercises, and made 
use only of a private bath. Demetrius watched his opportu- 
nity, and surprised him ther^ alone. The boy seeing nobody 
near to assist him, and the impos^iibility of resisting with any 
effect, took off* the cover of the cauldron, and jumped into ^e 
boiling water. It is true, he came to an unworthy end, but 
his sentiments were worthy of his country and of his personal 
merit 

Very diffierent were those of Clea&oetus the son of Cleome- 
don. That youth, having procured his father the remission of 
a 4ne of fifty talents, brought letters from Demetrius to the 
people, signifying his pleasure in that respect; by which he not 
only dishonoured himself^ but brought great trouble upon the 
city. The people took oflf the fine, but at the same time they 
made a decree, that no citizen should, for the futore, bring any 
letter from Demetrius. Yet when they found that Demetrius 
was disobliged at it, and expressed his resentment in strong 
terms, they no|; only repealed the act, but punished the per- 
sons who proposed ana supported it, some with death, and 
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soQie with banishment They likewise passed a new edict, 
importing, — ^'^ That the people of Athens had resolved thit 
wiuitsoeyer thing Demetrius might command, should be ac- 
counted- holy in respect of the gods, and just in respect of 
men." Some person of better pnnciple^ on this occasion, hap- 
peninffto say, that Stratocles was mad in proposing such, de- 
crees, JDemochares the l43uconian* answered, — *^ Hi would be 
mad if he were not mad." * Stratocles found his advanta^ in 
his servility: and for this saying, Demochares was prosecuted 
and banished, the city. To such meannesses were the Athe- 
nians brought, when the garrison deemed to be removed out of 
their city, and. they pretended to be a free people ! 

Demetrius afterwards passed into Peloponnesus, where he 
found no resistance: for all his eneniies fled before him, or 
surrendered their cities. He, therefore, reduced with ease Uiat 
part of the country called t^ctCy and all Arcadia, except Map- 
tinea. Argos, Sicyon, and Corinth, he set free from their 
garrisons by giving the commanding officers a hundred talents 
to evacuate them. About that time the feasts of Juno came 
on at Argos, and I)emet?*ius presided in the games and other 
exhibitions. During these solemnities he married Deidamia, 
the daughter of JCacides king of the Molossians, and sister of 
Pyrrhus. He told the Sicyonians that.they lived out of their 
city, and showing them a more advantageous situation, per- 
suaded thcstn to build one where the town now stands. Along 
with the situation he likewise changed the name, calling the 
town Demetrius, instead of Sicyon. 

The states being assembled at the Isthmus, and a prodigious 
number of people attending, he was proclaimed general of all 
Greece, as Philip and Alexander haa been before ) and in the 
elation of power and success, he thought himself a much 
greater man. Alexander robbed no other prince of his title, 
nor did he ever declare himself king of kings, thou^ he raised 
many both to the style and authority of kings. But Deme- 
trius thought no man worthy of that title except his father and 
himself. He even ridiculed those who made use of, it, and it 
was with pleasure he heard the sycophants at his talSle drink" 
ing King JDemetrius, Seleucus commander of the elephants, 
Ptolemy admiral, Lysimachus treasurer, and Agathoclcs the 
Sicilian governor of tiie islands. The rest of tbeni only laugh- 
ed at such extravagant instances of viauiity. Lysimachus alone 
was angry, because Demetrius seemed to think him no better 
than an eunuch: for the princes of the east had generally 
eunuchs for their treasurers. Lysimachus, indeed, was the 

* The nephew of Demosthenes. The Greek text that calls him Z^cumwvh 
n erroneous. It should be ^cuwveus. 
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most violent enemy that he had ; and now takinj^ an opportu* 
nity to disparage him on account of his passion tor Lamia^ he 
8aid> — ^ This was the first time he had seen a whore act m a 
tragedy."* Demetrius said in . answer,—^* My whore b an 
honester woman than his Penelope." 

When he was preparing to return to Athens, he wrote to 
the repuhlie, that^ on his arrival, he intended ' to be initiated, 
and to be immediately admitted, hot only to the less myste- 
ries, but even to those called intuitive. This was unlawful 
and unprecedented; for the less mysteries were celebrated in 
Februarv,t and the 'greater in September ;]: and none were 
admitted to the intuitive till a year at least after they had at- 
tended the greater mysteries.§ When the letters were read, 
Pvthodorus the torch-bearer was the only person who ventur- 
ed to oppose the demand ; and his opposition was entirely in- 
effectoal. Stratodes procured a decfee that the month of 
Munychion should be called and reputed the month of An- 
thesterionf to give Demetrius an opportunity for his first ini- 
tiation, which was to be performed in the ward of A|^; 
after which, Munychion was chaneed again into Boedromion. 
By these means, Demetrius was admitted to the greater mys- 
teries, and to immediate inspection. Hence those strokes of 
satire upon Stratocles,.from tne poet Philippides : — ^* The man 
who can contract the whole year into one month." And, 
with respect to Demetrius' heme lodged in the Parthenon: 
— <'^ The man who turns the temfues into inns, and brings pros- 
titotes into the company of the vir»n goddess." 

But amongst the many abuses and enormities committed in 
their city, no one seems to have given the Athenians greater 
uneasiness than this; — he ordered them to raise two hundred 
and fifty talents in a very short time, and the sum was exact- 
ed with the greatest rieour. When the money was brought in, 
and he saw it all together, he ordered it to be given to Lamia 
and his other mistresses, to buy soap. Thus, the disgrace 
hurt them more than the loss, and the application more than 
the impqst Some, however, say, that it was not to the Athe- 
nians he behaved in this manner, but to the people of Thes- 
saly. Besides this disagreeable tax. Lamia extorted money 
from many persons on ner own authority, to enable her to 

* The modern Bta^ needs not be put tothe blush by tbisaasertkiii iitftToor 
of the ancient : the reason of it was, that tiiere were no wpmen actors. Men, 
fai female dresses, perfonned their parts. 

t Antbesterioo. • t Boedromioii. 

k Plutarch, in tliis place, seems to make a diffisrence between the intuiltre 
and the greater mysteries, though they are commonly understood to be the 
same. Casaubon and Meursius thinks the text oorrupt ; but the manner in 
which they would restore it, does not render it less perplexed. 
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provide an eatertainment for the king. And the expense of 
that supper was so remarkable, that Lynceus the Samian took 
pains to nye a description of it For the same reason^ a comic 

Siet of mose times, with equsd wit and truth, called Lamia an 
elepolis; and Demochares the Solian, called Demetrius Mu- 
thoSf that is, Fable, because he too had his Lamia.* 

The great interest that Lamia had with Demetrius, in con- 
sequence of his passion for her. excited a spirit of envy and 
aversion to her, not only in the breasts of his wives, but of his 
friends. Demetrius having sent ambassadors to Lysimachus, 
on some occasion or other, that prince amused himself one 
day with showing them the deep wounds he had received 
from a lion's daws in his arms and thighs, aiid gave them an 
account of his being shut up with that wild beast by Alexan- 
der (he Great, and of the battle he had with itt Upon which 
thev laughed, and said: — ^^The king, our master^ too. bears 
on his neck the marks of a dreadful wild beast, callea a La- 
mia.'' Indeed, it was strange that he should at first have so 
great an objection a^inst the disparity of years between him 
and Phila, and afterwards fall into such a lasting captivity to 
Lamia, though she had passed her prime at meir first ac- 
auaintance. * One evening, when Lamia had been playing^ on 
tne flute at supper, Demetrius asked Demo, sumamed JViania,i 
what she thought of her? " I think her an old woman, Sir,*^ 
said Demo. Another time, when there was an extraordinary 
dessert on the table, he said to her': — ^^ You see what fine 
things Lamia sends me." " My mother will send you finer," 
answered Demo, ^ if you will but lie with her." 

We shall mention only one story more of Lamia, which re- 
lates to her censure of the celebrated judgment of Bocchoris. 
In Egypt there was a young man extremely desirous of the 
favours of a courtesan named Thonis, but she set too high a 
price upon them. Afterwards he fancied that he enjoyed her 
iQ a dream, and his desire was satisfied. Thoniv, upon this, 
commenced an. action against him for the money; and Boc- 
choris having heard boBi parties, ordered the man to tell the 
gold that she demanded into a basin, and shake it about before 
msr, that she might enjoy the sight of it:— « For fancy," said 
he, « is no more than the shadow of truth." Lamia did not 

* Fabulous history mentions a queen of Libya, who, out of ra^e for the loss 
of ber own childien, ordered those of other wcxnen to be brought to her, and 
devoured 8iem. From whence she was called Lamia, from the Phoemcian 
WQid Lmbama^ to deronr. Upon this account, Diodorus tells us, that Laroia 
became a bn^bear to childran. And this satisfies M. Dacier with regard to 
the explanation oftbis passage in Plutarch. , ^^t. ^ 

t Justin and Pausanias mention this; but Q. Curtius doubts the truth of 
it; and he probably is in the right. 

t In En^sh, Miss Madcap. 

Vol. IV. 14 
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think this a just sentence : " because the woman's desire of 
the eold was not removea by the appearance of it; whereas 
the dream cured the passion of her lover." 

The change in the fortunes and actions of the subject of our 
narrative now turns the comic scene into tragedy: all the 
other kings having united their forces against Antigonus, De- 
metrius left Greece in order to join him, and was greatly 
animated to find his father preparing for war with a spirit 
above his years. Had Antigonus abated a little of his pre- 
tensions, and restrained his ambition to govern the world, he 
might have kept the pre-eminence among the successors of 
Alexander, not only for himself, but for nis son after him. 
But being naturally arrogant, imperious, and no less insolent 
in his expressions than m his actions, he exasperated i^any 
young and powerful princes against him. He boasted, that 
" he could break the present league, and disperse the united 
armies, with as much ease as a boy does a flock of birds, by 
throwing a stone, or making a slight noise*" 

He had an army of more than seventy thousand foot, ten 
thousand horse, and seventy-five elephants. The enemy's in- 
fantrv consisted of sixty-four thousand men, tbeir cavalry of 
ten thousand five hundred ; they had four hundred elephants, 
and a hundred and twenty armed chariots. When the two 
armies were in sight, there was a visible change in the mind 
of Antigonus, but rather with respect to his nopes than his 
resolution. In other engagements his spirits used to be high, 
his port lofty, his voice loud, and his expressions vaunting; 
insomuch that he would sometimes, in the heat of the action, 
let fall some jocular expression, to show his unconcern, and 
his contempt of his adversary. But, at this time, he was ob- 
served for the most part to be thoughtful and silent; and one 
day he presented his son to the army, and recommended him 
as his successor. What appeared still more extraordinary was, 
that he took -him aside into his tent, and discoursed with him 
there : for he never used to communicate his intentions to him 
in private, or to consult him in the least, but to rely entirely 
on liis own judgment, and to give orders for the execution of 
what he had resolved on by himself. It is reported that De- 
metrius, when very young, once asked him when they should 
decamp, and that he answered angrily, — ^* Are you amiid that 
you only shall not hear the trumpet?" 

On this occasion, it is true, their spirits were depressed by 
ill omens. Demetrius dreamed that Alexander came to him 
in a magnificent suit of armour, and asked him what was to 
be the word in the ensuing battle? Demetrius answered, Ju- 
piter and Victory,; upon which Alexander said, — ^^ I go then 
to your adversaries, for they are ready to receive me." When 
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I the anny was put in order of battle, Antigonus stumbled as 
j he went out of his tent, and, falling on his face, received a con- 
! siderable hurt Affer he had recovered himself, he stretched 
out his hands towards heaven, and prayed either for victory, 
or that he might die before he was sensible that the day was 
I lost 

When the battle was begun, Demetrius, at the head of his 
best cavalry, fell upon Antiochus the son of Seleucus, and 
fousht with so much bravery Uiat he put tiiie enemy to flight; 
but oy a vain and unseasonable ambition to go upon the pur- 
I suit, he lost the victory : for he went so far tnat ne could not 
get back to join his infantry, the enemy^s elephants havinjg 
taken up the intermediate space. Seleucus now seeine his 
adversary's foot deprived of their horse, did not attack them, 
I but rode about them, as if he was going every moment to 
ehai]ge; intending by this manoeuvre both to terrify them, and 
to give them an opportunity to change sides. The event an- 
swered his expectation. Great part separated from the main 
body, and voluntarily came over to him ; the rest were put to 
the rout. When great numbers were bearing down upon An- 
tigonus, one of those that were about him said, — ^^ They are 
coming against you, Sir." He answered, — ^^ What other ob- 
ject can mey have ? But Demetrius will come to my assist- 
ance." In this hope he continued to the last, still lookinjg 
about for his son, till he fell under a shower of darts. His 
servants and his very friends forsook him; only Theorax of 
Larissa remained by the de^d body. 

The battle being thus decided, the kings who were victori- 
ous, dismembered the kingdom of Antigonus and Demetrius> 
like some great body, and each took a limb; thus adding to 
their own dominions the provinces which those two princes 
were possessed of before. Demetrius fled with five thousand 
foot and four thousand horse: and as he reached Ephesus in 
a short time, and was in want of money, it was expected that 
he would not spare the temple. However, he not only spared 
it himself,* but fearing that his soldiers might be tempted to 
violate it, he immediately left the place and embarked for 
Greece. His principal dependence was upon the Athenians; 
for with them he had left his ships, his money, and his wife 
Deidamia; and in this distress he thought he could have no 
safer asylum than their affection. He therefore, pursued his 
Tovage with all possible expedition; but ambassadors from 
Atlhens met him near the Cyclades, and entreated him not to 
think of going thither, because the peojple had declared by an 
edict that they would receive no king into their city. As fop 

* A striking proof that advereity is the parent of virtue ! 
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Deidamia, they had conducted her to Megara with a prepei 
retinue, and aU the respect due to her rank. This so enraged 
Demetrius, that he was no longer master of himself; though 
he had hitherto borne his misfortune with sufficient calmness, 
and discovered no mean or ungenerous sentiment in the great 
change of his afi'airs: but to be deceived, beyond all his ex- 
{>ecta[tion, by the Athenians ; to find by facts that their affec- 
tion, so great in appearance, was only false and counterfeit, 
was a thing that cut him to the heart Indeed, excessive ho- 
nours are a very indifferent proof of the regard of the peo- 
ple for kin^ and princes: for all the value of those honours 
rests in their being freely given ; and there can be no cer- 
tainty of that, because the givers mav be under the influence 
of fear : and fear and love often produce the same public de- 
clarations. For the same reason, wise prince^ wiu not look 
upon statues, pictures, or divine honours, but rather considier 
their own actions and behaviour, and, in consequence thereof, 
either believe, those honours real, or disregard them as the 
dictates of necessity. Nothiiig more frequently happens, than 
that the people hate their sorvereign the most, &t the time that 
he is receiving the most immoderate honours, the tribute of 
unwilling miinls. , 

Demetrius, though he severely felt this ill treatment, was 
not in a condition to revenge it: he, therefore, by his envoys, 
expostulated with the Atfienlans in moderate terms, and only 
desired them to send him his galleys, among which there was 
one of thirteen banks of oars. As soon as he had received 
them he steered for the Isthmus, but found his affairs there in 
a very bad situation. The cities expelled his garrisons, and 
were all revolting to his enemies. Leaving Pyrrnus in Greece, 
he then sailed to the Chersonesus, and by the ravages he com- 
mitted in the country, distressed Lysimachus, as well as en- 
riched and secured the fidelity of his own forces, which now 
began to gather strength, and improve into a respectable army. 
. The other kings paiano reeard to Lysimachus, who, at the 
same time that he was mucn more formidable in. his power 
than Demetrius, was not in the least more moderate m his 
conduct 

Soon afler this, Seleucus sent proposals of marriage to Stra- 
tonice, the daughter of Demetrius by Phila. He had, indeed, 
already a son named Antiochus, by Apama, a Persian lady; 
but he thought that his dominions were sufficient for more 
heirs, and that he stood in need of this new alliance, because 
he saw Lysimachus marrying one of Ptolemy's daughters him- 
self, and taking the other for his son Agathoeles. A connec- 
tion with Seleucus was a happy and unexpected turn of for- 
tune for Demetrius. 
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He took his daaghter, and sailed with Jiis whole fleet to 
S3rria. In the course of the yoyaee he was several times under 
a necessity of making land, and he touched in particular upon 
the coast of Cilicia, which had been given to Plistarchus the 
brother of Cassander, as his share, after the defeat of Anti- 
gonos. Plistarchus thinking himself injured by the descent 
which Demetrius made upon his country, went immediately to 
Cassander, to complain ot Seleucus for having reconciled him- 
self to the conunpn enemy, without the concurrence of the 
other kings. Demetrius beine informed of his departure, left 
the sea, and marched up to Quinda ; where, finning twelve 
hundred talents, the remains of his father's treasures, he car- 
ried them off, embarked ajgain without interruption, and set 
sail with the utmost expedition, his wife Phila having joined 
him by the way. 

Seleucus met him at Orossus. Their interview was con- 
ducted in a sincere and princely manner, without any marks of 
des^n or suspicion. Seleucus invited Demetrius first to his 
pavilipn; and then Demetrius entertaijied him in his galley of 
thuteen banks of oars. They converged at their ease, and 
pa9sed the time together without guards or arms : till Seleucus 
took Stratoniee^ and carried her with great pomp to Antioch. 
' Demetrius seized the province of Cuicia, and sent Phila to 
her brother Cassander, to answer the accusations brought 
a^nst him by Plistarchus. Mean time Deidamia came to 
bun from Greece, but she had not spent any long time with 
him before she sickened and died ; and Demetrius having ac- 
commodated matters with Ptolemy through Seleucus, it was 
agreed tiiat he should marry Ptolemais, the daughter of that 
prince. 

Hitherto Seleii^s had behaved with honour and propriety ; 
but afterwards he demanded that Demetrius should surrender 
Cilicia to him for a sum of mone^, and on his refusal to do 
that, angrily insisted on having Tyre and Sidon. This beha- 
viour appeared unjustifiable and cruel. When he already com- 
mandea Asia from the Indies to the Syrian sea, how sordid 
was it to quarrel for two cities with a prince who was his 
father-in-law, and who laboured under so painful a reverse of 
fortune. A strong proof how true the maxim of Plato is, — 
"That the man who would be truly happy, should not study 
to enlarge his estajfce, but to contract his desires."* For he 
who does not restrain his avarice, must for ever be poor. 

However^ Demetrius, far from being intimidated, said, — 
'^ Though I had lost a thousand battles as mat as that of 
Ipsus, nothing should bring me to buy the alliance of Seleu- 
cus;'^ and, upon this principle, he garrisoned these cities in 
the strongest manner. About this time, having intelligenee 
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that Athens was«divided into factions, and that Litcharesy 
taking advantage of these, had seized the goyernment, he ex- 
pected to take the city with ease, if he appeared suddenly be- 
fore it Accord indy, he set out with a considerable fleet, and 
crossed the sea wiSiout dancer; but on the coast of Attica, he 
met with a storm, in which he lost many ships and great num- 
bers of his men. He escaped, however, himself, and began 
hostilities against Athens, tnough with no ereat vigour. As 
his operations^ answered no end, he sent his lieutenants to col- 
lect another fleet, and in the mean time entered Peloponnesus, 
and laid siege to Messene. In one of the assaults he was in 
great dan^r j for a dart which came from an engine, pierced 
mroiigh his jaw, and entered his mouth. But he recovered, 
and reduced some cities that had revolted. After this, he in- 
vaded Attica again, took Eleusis and Rhamnus, and rava^d 
the country. Happening to take a ship loaded with wheat, 
which was bound tor AUiens, he haneed both the merchant 
and the pilot This alarmed other merchants so much that they 
forebore attempting any thing of that kind, so that a famine 
ensued; and, together -with the want of bread-corn, the people 
were in want of every thing else. A bushel* of salt was sold 
for forty drachmas, and a peckt of wheat for three hundred. 
A fleet of a hundred and fifty ships, which Ptolemy sent to 
their relief, appeared before JQgina; out the encouragement it 
afforded them w^ of short continuance. A great, reinforce- 
ment of his ships came to Demetrius from Peloponnesus and 
Cyprus, so that he had not in all fewer than three hundred. 
Ptolemy's fleet, therefore, weighed anchor, and steered off. 
The tyrant Liachares at the same time made his escape pri- 
vately, and abandoned the city. 

The Athenians, though they had made a de9ree, that no man, 
under pain of death, should mention peace or reconciliation 
with Demetrius, now opened the gates nearest him, and sent 
ambassadors to his camp. Not that they expected any favour 
from him, but they were forced to take ^at step by the ex- 
tremity of famine. In the course of it many dreadful tilings 
happened, and this is related among the rest: — ^A fatiier and 
his son were sitting in the same room, in the last despair, 
when a dead mouse happening to fall from die roof'otthe 
house, they both started up and fought for it Epicurus the 
philosopher is said at that time to have supported his friends 
and disciples with beans, which he sharea with them, and 
counted out to them daily. 

In such a miserable condition was the city, when: Demetrius 

^Medimnus. 

t Modhis. These meararet were tometfaiDg more^ but we give onhr tfaa 
fDund qnuitity. — See the table. 
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entered it He ordered all the Athenians to assemble in the 
theatre, which he surrounded with his troops; aind hay ins 
planted his euards on each side the stage^he came down throush 
the passage oy which the tragedians enter. The fears of the 
people on his appearance increased; but they were entirely 
dissipated when he began to speak; for neither the accent of 
his voice was loud, nor nis expressions severe. He complained 
of them in soft and easy terms^ and taking them ^am into 
favour, made them a present of a hundred uiousand measures 
of wheat,* and re-established such an administration as was 
most agreeable to them. 

The orator Drpmoclides observed the. variety Of acclama- 
tions among the people, and liiat, in the joy of their hearts, 
they endeavoured to outdo the encomiums of those that spoke 
from the rostrum. He, therefore, proposed a decree that the 
Piraeus and the fart of Munychia should be delivered up to 
king Demetrius. After this bill was passed, Demetrius, on 
his own authority, put a ^rrison in the Museum ; lest, if there 
should be another defection amongst the people, it might keep 
them from other enterprises. 

The Athenians. thu8.reduced, Demetrius immediately formed 
a design upon Lacedsemon. King Archidamus met him at 
Mantinea, where D^netrius defeated him in a pitched battle; 
and, after he bad put him to flight, he entered Laconia. There 
was another action almost in sight of Sparta, in which he killed 
two hundred of the enemy, ana made five hundred prisoners: 
so that he seemed almost master of a town which, hitherto, 
had never been taken. But surely fortune never display ea 
such sudden and extraordinary vicissitudes in the life of any 
other prince; in no other scene of things did she so often 
change from low to high, from a glorious to an abject condi- 
tion, or a^in repair me ruins she had made. Hence he is 
said, in hisgreatest adversity, to have addressed her in the 
words of .^chylus: — 

Tfaoii gar'st me life and boDonr, and thy hand 
Now strikes me to the heart 

When his affairs seemed to be in so promising a train for 
power and empire, news was brought that Lysimachus, in the 
first place, had taken the cities he had in Asia; that Ptolemy 
had dispossessed him of all Cyprus, except the city of Sala-. 
mis, in which he had left his children and his mother; and 
that this town was now actually besieged. Fortune, howev^, 
like the woman in Archilochus, 

Whose riffht hand ofler'd water, while the left 
. Bore hosde fire, 

*Medim&L 
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though she drew him from Lacedsnion by thefe alarming 
tidings, yet soon raised him a new scene of light and hope. 
She ayailed herself of these circumstances: — 

After the death of Cassander, his eldest son Philip had but 
a short reicn over the Macedonians, for he died soon after his 
fatiier. The two remaining brothers were perpetually at va- 
riance. One of them, named Antipater, having Killed nis mo- 
ther Thetoalonica, Alexander, the other brother, called in the 
Ghreek princes to his assistance, Pyrrhus from Epirus, and 
Demetrius from Peloponnesus. • Pyrrhus arrived first, and 
seized a considerable part of Macedonia, which he kept for 
his reward, and by that means,. became a formidable neignbour 
to Alexander. Demetrius no sooner received the letters, liian 
he marched his forces thither likewise, and the young prince 
was still more afraid of him, on account of hi^ great name and 
dignity.. He met him, however, at Diuni, and received him 
in the most respectful manner, but told him atthe same time 
ttiat his afiairs did not now require his presence. Hence mu- 
tual jealousies arose, and Demetrius^ as he was goiujg to sup 
with Alexander, upon his invitation, was informed that there 
was a design a^inst his life, which was to be put in execution 
in the miost of the entertainment Demetrius was not in the 
least disconceijted: he only slackened his pace; and gave or- 
ders to his generals to keep the troops under arms: after which 
he took his guards and the officers of his household, who were 
much more numerous than those of Alexander, and command- 
ed them to enter the banqaeting-room with him, and to remain 
there till he rose from the table. Alexander's people, intimi- 
dated by his train, durst not attack Demetrius: and he, for his 
part, pretending that he was not disposed to drink that even- 
ing, soon withdrew. Next day, he prepared to decamp.; and 
al&gingthat he was called on by some new emergency, de- 
sired Alexander to excuse him if he left him soon this time; 
and assured him, that at some other opportunity, he would 
make a longer stay* Alexander rejoicea Uiat he was going 
away voluntarily, and without any hostile intentions, and ac- 
companied him as far as Thessaly. When tiiey came to La- 
rissa, they renewed their invitations, but both with malignity 
in their hearts. In consequence of these polite manoeuvres, 
Alexander fell into the snare of Demetrius. He would not 
CO with a guard, lest he should teach the other to do the same. 
He, therefore, suffered that which he was preparing for his 
enemy, and which he only deferred for the surer and more 
convenient execution. He went to sup with Demetrius ; and 
as his host rose up in the midst of the feast, Alexander was 
. terrified and rose up with him. Demetrius, when he was at 
the door, said no more to his guards than this: — ^^ Kill tb** 
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man that follows me;'' and then went out Upon which they 
cut Alexander in pieces, and his friends who attempted to as- 
sist him. One of these is reported to have said, as he was 
laying, — ^^ Demetrius is but one day beforehand with us." 

The night was, as might be expected, full of terror and con- 
fusion. In the morning the Macedonians were greatly dis- 
turbed with the apprehensiiOn that Demetrius would fall upon 
them with all his forces; but when, instead of an appearance 
of hostilities, he sent a message desiriug to speak with them, 
and vindicate what was donej^hey recovered their spirits, and 
resolved to receive him with civility. When he came he found 
it unnecessary to make long speeches. They hated Antipater 
for the murder of his mother, and^ as they had no better prince 
at hand, they declared Demetrius king, and conducted him 
into Macedonia. The Macedonians who were at home, proved 
not averse to the change: for they always remembered with 
horror Cassander^S base behaviour to Alexander the Great; 
and if they had any regard left for the moderation of old An- 
tipater, it turned all in favour of Demetrius, who had married 
his daughter Phila, and had a son by her to succeed him in the 
throne ; a youth who was already grown up, and at this very 
time bore arms under his father. 

Immediately after this glorious turn of fortune, Demetrius 
received news that Ptolemy had set his wife and children at 
liberty, and dismissed them with presents and other tokens of 
honour. He was informed, too, that his daughter, who had 
been marned tpiSeleucus, was now wife to Antiochus, the son 
of that prince, and declared queen of the barbarous nations in 
Upper Asia. Antiochus was violently enamoured of the 
youn^ Stratonice, though she had a son by his father. His 
condition was extremely unhappy. He made the greatest ef- 
forts to conquer his passion, but they were of no avail. At 
last, considering that his desires were of the most extravagant 
kind, that there was no prospect of satisfaction for them, and 
that the succours of reason entirel)^ failed, he resolved in his 
despair to rid himself of life, and bring it gradually to a period, 
bv nei^iectingall care of his person, and anstaining from food. 
For this purpose he. made sickness his pretence. His physi- 
cian, Erasistratus, easily discovered that his distemper was 
love, but it was difficult to coniecture who was the object In 
Older to find it out, he spent wnole days in his chamber; and 
whenever any beautiful person of either sqx entered it, he ob- 
oerved with mat attention, not only his looks, but every part 
and motion of the body which corresponds the most with the 
passions of the soul. When others entered he was entirely: 
unaffected, but when Stratonice came in, as she often dia, 
either alone or with Seleucus, he showed all the symptoms 
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described by Sappho, the faltering voice, the bumine blash. 
the laneuid eye, the sudden sweat, the tumultaotis {luise, and 
at lenrai, the passion Overcoming his spirits, a deliquium, and 
mortalpaleness. 

Erasistratus concluded from these tokens that the prince 
was in love with Stratonice, and perceived titat he intended to 
carry the secret with him to the grave. He saw t)ie difficulty 
of breaking the matter to Seleucus; yet depending upon the 
affection which the king had for his son. he ventured one day 
to tell him, — ^^ That the young man's disorder was love, but 
love for which*there was no remedy." The king, quite asto- 
nished, said, " How! love for which there is no remedy!*' ** It 
is certainly sd," answered Erasistratus, " for he*is in love with 
my wife.'^ "What! Erasistratus!" said the king, « would 
you, who are my friend, refuse to give up your wife to my 
son, when you see us in dan^r of losing our only hope?'' 
** Nay, would you do such a thmg," answered the. physician, 
** though you are his father, if he were in love with Strato- 
nice ?'° "Oh! my friend," replied Seleucus, "how happy 
should I be, if either God or man could remove his affections 
thither! I would give up my kingdom, so I could but keep 
Antiochus." . He pronounced these words with so much emo- 
tion, and such a profusion of tears, that Erasistratus took him 
by the hand, and saidy — ^ Then there is no need of Erasistra- 
tus. You, Sir, who are a father, a husband, and a king, will 
be the best physician too for your family." 

Upon this, Seleucus summoned the peopl% jx> meet in full 
assembly, and told them^ — ^ It was his will and pleasure that 
Antiochus should intermarry with Stratonice, and that they 
should be declared king and queen of the Upper Provinces. 
He believed," he said, "that Antiochus, who was such an 
obedient son, would not oppose his desire; and if the princess 
-should oppose the marriage, as an unprecedented thing, he 
hoped his friends would oersuade her to thin^ that what was 
agreeable to the king, ana advantageous to the* kingdom, was 
both just and honourable." Such is said to have been the 
cause of the marriage between Antiochus and Stratonice. 

Demetrius was now master of Macedonia and Theasaly: 
and as he had great part of Peloponnesus too^ and the cities of 
M egara and AUiens on the other side of the Isthmus, he want- 
ed to reduce the Boeotians, and threatened them witii hostili- 
ties. At first they proposed to come to an accommodation 
with him on reasonaole oonditions; but Cleonymus the Spar- 
tan having thrown himself, in the mean time, into Thebes with 

* (Heuv 'wo6t\fnt h a corruption. It ought to be read o^tt^v vrikti4u* Che 
£uBt, laDguid, or clouded eye. 
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I|i8 rnny, the Boeotians were so much elated, that, at the insti- 

Sition of Pisis the Thespian, who was a leading man amone 
em, they broke off the treaty. Demetrius then drew up his 
machines to the walls, and laid siege to Thebes : upon which 
Cleonymus, apprehending the consequences, stole out, and the 
Thebans were so much intimidated, that they immediately 
surrendered. Demetrius placed garrisons in their cities, ex- 
acted large contributions, and left Hieronymus the historian, 
governor of Bceotia. He appeared, however, to make a mer 
ciful use of his victory, particularly in the case of ^isis: for 
though he took him prisoner, he did not offer him any injury: 
on the contrary, he treated him with great civility and polite- 
ness, and appointed him pokmarch of Thespiae. 

Not long after this, Lysimachus being taken prisoner by 
Dromichstes, Demetrius marched towards Thrace with all 
possible exp^ition, hoping to find it in a defenceless state. 
But while ne was gone, the Boeotians revolted a^n, and he 
had the mortification to hear on the road that Lysimachus was 
set at liberty. He, therefore, immediately turned back in 
great aneer; and, finding on his return, that the Boeotians were 
already driven out of the field by his son Antigonus, he laid 
siege again to Thebes. However, as Pyrrhus had overrun all 
The8saJy,and was advanced as far as Thermopylae, Demetrius 
left the conduct of the siege to his son Antigonus, and marched 
against that warrior. 

Pyrrhus immediately retiring, Demetrius placed a guard of 
ten thousand foot and a thousand horse in Tnessalv, and then 
returned to the siege. His first operation was to oring up his 
machine, called heiepoles; but he proceeded in it with ^at 
labour and by slow degrees, by reason of its size and weight: 
he coudd scarce move it two furlongs in two months.* As 
die Boeotians made a vigorous resistance, and Demetrius often 
obliged his men to renew the assault rather out of a spirit of 
animosity, than die hope of an advantage, young Antigonus 
was greatly concerned at seeing such numbers fall, and said, — 
" Why, sir, do we let these brave fellows lose .their lives with- 
out any necessity ?'' Demetrius, offended at the libertv he 
took^ made answer, — ^^ Why do you trouble yourself about 
it? Have you any provisions to find fpr the dead?" To show, 
however, that he was not prodigal of the lives^ of his troops 
only, he took his share in the danger, and received a wound 
from a lance that pierced through ni|8 neck. This gave him 
excessive pain, yet he continued the siege till he once more 
made himself master of Thebes. He entered the city with 

* A wonderful kind of motkni this for a nmchiiie that ran upon wfaceb! 
aboot twdre inches in an hour! 
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such an air of resentment and severity, -that the inhabitant 
expected to suffer the moat dreadful punishments ; yet he eon- 
tented himself with puttine thirteen of them to death, and 
banishing a few more. All the rest he pardoned. Thus 
Thebes was taken twice within ten years after its being rebuilt 

The Pythian games now approached, and Demetrius on Uiis 
occasion took a yery extraordinary step. As the iEltolians 
were in possession of the passes to Delphi, he oi^ered the 
games to be solemnized at Athens; alleging, that they could 
not pay their homage to Apollo in a more proper place than 
that where the people considered him as their patron and pro- 
genitor. 

From thence he returned to Macedonia: but as he was na- 
turally indisposed for a life of qutet and inaction, and observ- 
ed besides that the Macedonians were attentive and obedient 
to him in time of war, though turbulent and seditious in peace, 
be undertook an expedition against the ^tolians. After he 
had ravaged the country, he left Pantauchus there with a re- 
spectable army, and with the rest of his forces marched s^gainst 
Pyrrhus. Pyrrhus was coming to seek him ; but as thc^ hap- 
pened to take difierent roads, and missed each other, Deme- 
trius laid waste Epirus, and Pyrrhus falling upon Pantauchus, 
obliged him to stand on his defence. The two generals met 
in the action, and both gave and received wounds. Pyrrhus, « 
however, defeated his adversary, killed great numbers of his 
men, and made five thousand prisoners. 

This battle was the principal cause of Demetrius' ruin : for 
Pyrrhus was not so much hat^d by the Macedonians for the 
mischief he had done them, as admired for his personal brave- 
ry; and the late battle in particular gained him great honour: 
insomuch, that many of the Macedonians said, — ^^ That of all 
the kings, it was in Pyrrhus only that they saw a lively imaee 
of Alexander's valour j whereas the. other princes, especiauy 
Demetrius, imitated him only in a theatrical manner, by af- 
fecting a lofty port and majestic air." 

• Indeed, Demetrius did always appear like a theatrical king : 
for he not only affected a superfluity of ornament in wearing 
a double diadem, and a robe of purple interwoven with gol J, 
but he had his shoes made of cloth of ^old, with soles of fine 
purple. There was a robe a longtime m weaving for him, of 
most sumptuous magnificence. The figure of the woiid and 
all the heavenly bodies were to be represented upon it; but it 
was left unfinished, on account of his change of fortune. Nor 
did any of his successors ever presume to wear it, though 
Macedon had many pompous kings after him. 

This ostentation ol dress offended a people who were unac- 
customed to such sights: but his luxurious and dissolute man- 
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ner of life was a more obnoxious circumstance : and what dis- 
obliged tbem most of all, was his difficulty of access; for he 
either refused to see those who applied to nim, or behaved to 
them in a harsh and haughty manner. Though he favoured 
the Atheniaas more than uie rest of the Greeks, their ambas- 
sadors waited two years at his court for an answer. The La- 
cedaemonians happening to send only one ambassador to him, 
he eonsidered it as an affront, and said in great anger, — 
^ What! have the Lacedaemonians sent no more than one am- 
bassador?'^ <<No,'' said the Spartan, acutely in his laconic way, 
^< one ambassador to one king." 

One day, when he seemed to come out in a more obliging 
temper, and to be something less inaccessihley he was present- 
ed with several petitions, au which he received, and put them 
m the skirt of , his robe. The people of course followed him 
with great joy ; but no sooner was he come to tiie bridge over 
the Axius, tKan he opened his robe, and shook them all into 
the riven This stung the Macedonians to the hea^t ; when, 
looking for the protection of a king, they found the insolence 
of a tyrant And this treatment appeared the harder to such 
as had seen, or heard from those wno had seen, how kind the 
behaviour of Philip was on such occasions. An old woman 
was one day very troublesome to htm in the street, and begged 
with great importunity to be heard. He said, — ^^ He was not 
at leisure." " Then,*' cried the old woman, " you should not 
be a kin^." The king was struck with these words; and hav- 
ing considered the thing a moment, he returned to his palace ; 
wheif'e', postponing all other affairs, he gave audience for seve- 
ral days to all who chose to apply to him, beginning with the 
old woman. Indeed, nothing necomes a king so much as the 
distribution of justice: for "TMars is a tyranv* as Timotheus 
expresses it; but Justice, according to rindar, ^^is the right- 
ful sovereign of the world." The thingjs !tyhich, Homer tells 
us, kings receive from Jove, are not machines foi* taking towns, 
or ships with brazen beaks, but law and justice :* these they 
are to guard and to cultivate. And it is not the most warlike, 
the most violerit and sanguinary, but the justest of princes, 
whom he calls the disciple of J upiter.t But Demetrius was 
pleased with an appellation ouite opposite to that whic*h is 
given the king of tne gods : lor Jupiter is called Policus and 
roliuchus, the patron and guardian of cities; Demetrius is 
sumamed Poliorcetes, the destroyer of cities. Thus, in con- 
.sequence of the union of power and folly, vice is substituted 
in the place of virtue, and the ideas of glory and injustice are 
united too. 

* U. 1. i. 231. \ Od. xix. 178. 
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When Demetrius lay dangerously ill at Pella, he was verv 
near losin^j Macedonia; for Pyrrhus^ by a sudden inroaa, 
penetrated as far as Edessa. But as soon as he recovered, he 
repulsed him with ease, and afterwards he came to terms with 
him : for he was not willing to be hindered, by skirmishing for 
posts with Pjirrhus, from uie pursuit 6f greater and more ar- 
duous enterprises. His scheme was to recover all his father's 
dominions; and his preparations were suitable to the great- 
ness of the object: for he had raised an army of ninety-eight 
thousand foot, and near twelve thousand horse; and he was 
building five hundred galleys in the ports of Pir»us, Corinth, 
Chalcis, and Pella. I^ went himself to all these places, to 

five directions to the workmen, and assist in the construction* 
l11 the world was surprised, not only at the number, but at the 
greatness of his works: for no man, before his. time, ever saw 
a galley of fifteen or sixteen banks of oars. Afterwards, in- 
deed, Ptolemy Philopater built one of forty banks; its length 
was two hundred ana eighty cubits, and its height to the top 
of the prow* forty-eight cubits. Four hundred mariners be- 
longed to it, exclusive of the rowers, who were no fewer than 
four thousand ; and the decks and the several interstices were 
capable of containing near three thousand soldieifs. This^ 
however, was mere matter of curiosity, for it difiered very 
little from an immoveable building, and was calculated more 
for show than for use, as it could not be put in motion without 
^reat difficulty and danger. But the ships of Demetrius had 
uieir use as well as beauty; with all their magnificence of con- 
struction, they were e(^ually fit for fighting; and though they 
were admirable for their size, they were still more so for the 
swiftness of their motion. 

Demetrius having provided such an armament for the inva- 
sion of Asia as no man ever had before him, except Alexan- 
der the Great, Seleucus, Ptolemy, and Lysimacnus united 
against him. They likewise joined in an application to Pyr- 
rhus, desiring him to fall upon Macedonia, and not to look 
upon himself as bound by the treaty with Demetrius, since 
that prince had entered into it, not with any regard to the ad- 
vantage of Pyrrhus, or in order to avoid future hostilities, but 
merely for his own sake, that he might at present be at liberty 
to turn his arms against whom he pje^^aea. As Pyrrhus ac- 
cepted the proposal^ Demetrius, while he was preparing for 
his vo3rage, found himself suirounded with war at home: for, 
at one instant of time, Ptolemy came with a grtot fleet to draw 
Greece oflf from its present master, Lysimachus invaded Mace- 
donia from Thrace, and Pyrrhus entering it from a nearer 



quarter, joined in ravaging that country. Demetrius, on this 
occasion, left his son in Greece, and went himself to the relief 
of Macedonia. His first operations were intended against 
Lysimachus, hut as he was upon his march he received an ac- 
count that Pyrrhus had taken Bercea; and die news soon 
spreading among his Macedonians, he could do nothing in an 
orderly manner: for nothing was to be found in the whole 
army but lamentations, tears, and expressions of resentment 
and reproach against their king. They were even ready to 
march off, under pretence of attending to their domestic affairs, 
but in fact to join Lysimachus. 

Ip this case Demetrius thought proper to get at the greatest 
distance he could from Lysimachus, and turn his arms against 
Pyrrhus. Lysimachus was of their own nation, and many of 
them knew htm hi the service of Alexander; whereas Pyr- 
rhus was an entire stranger, and, therefore, he thought the 
Macedonians would never give him the preference. %ut he 
was sadly mistaken in his conjecture; and he soon found it 
u|)on encamping near Pyrrhus. The Macedonians always ad- 
mired his distinguished valour, and had of old been accus- 
tomed to think the best man in the field the most worthy of a 
crown. Besides, they received daily'accounts of the clemency 
with which he behaved to his prisoners. Indeed, they were 
inclined to desert to him or any other, so they could but eet 
rid of Demetrius^ They, therefore, began to go off privately, 
and in small parties at first, but afterwards there was nothing 
but open disorder and mutiny in the camp. At last some of 
them had the assurance to go to Demetrius, and bade him 
provide for himself by flight, for, " the Macedonians (thev 
told him) were tired of f^hting to maintain his luxury." 
These expressions appeared modest in comparison of the rude 
behaviour of others. He, therefore, entered his tent not like 
a real king, but a theatrical one, and having quitted his royal 
robe for a t)lack one, privately withdrew. As multitudes were 
pillaging his tent, who not only tore it to pieces, but fought 
for the plunder, Pyrrhus made his appearance ; upon which 
the tumult instantly ceased, and the wnole army submitted to 
him. Lysimachus and he then divided Macedonia between 
them, which Demetrius had held without disturbance for seven 
years. 

Demetrius, thus fallen from the pinnacle of powen fled to 
Cassandria, where his wife Phila was. Nothing could equal 
her sorrow on this occasion. She could not bear to see the 
unfortunate Demetrius once more a private man and an exile! 
In her despair, therefore, and detestation of fortune, who was 
always more constant to him in her visits of adversity than 
prosperity, she took poison. 
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Demetrius, however, resolved to gather up the remains o£ 
his wreck ; for which purpose he repaired to Greece, and col- 
lected such of his friends and officers as he found there. Me- 
nelafis, in one of the tragedies of SophocleS| gives this picture 
of his own fortune : — 

I moveoti FortuQe'8 rapid wheel: my lot 
For ever chaDging, like the changeful mooD, 
That each night varies; hardly now peroeiVd, 
And now- she shows her bright horn ; by de^vees 
She fills her orb with light: out when she tretgns 
In all her pride, she then begins once mo^e 
To waste bar glories, tiD diraohr'd and kst, 
She sinks again todarkneas.— 

But this picture is mone applicable to Demetrius, in his in- 
crease and wane, his splendour and obscurity. His glorjr 
seemed now entirely eclipsed and extinguished, and yet it 
broke out again, and shone with new splendour. Fresh forces 
came in, and gradually filled up the measure of his hopes. 
This was the first time he addressed the cities as a private 
man, and wiUiout any of the ensigns of royalty. Somebody 
seeing him at Thebes in this condition, applied to him, witn 
propriety enough, those verses of Euripides,^- 

To Dirce's fonntain, and Ismenns* shore, 
In mortal form he nMwes, a God no more. 

When he got into the high road of hope again, and had once 
more a respectable force and form of roysuty about him, he 
restored the Thebans their ancient government and laws. At 
the same time the Athenians abandoned his interest, and, 
rasing out of their registers the name of Diphilus, who was 
then priest of the gods-protectors, ordered archons to be ap- 
pointed aeain, according to ancient custom. They likewise 
sent Pyrrnus from Macedonia, because they saw Demetrius 
grown stronger tiian they expected. Demetrius, greatly en- 
raged, marched immediately to attack them, and lay strong 
siege to the city. But Crates the philosopher, a man of great 
reputation and authority, being.sent out to him by the people, 
partly by his entreaties for the Athenians, and partly by re- 
presenting to him that his interest lay another way, prevailed 
on Demetrius to raise the siege. After tliis, he colkcted all 
his ships, embarked his army, which consisted of eleven thou- 
sand foot, beside cavalry, and sailed to Asia, in hopes of draw- 
ing Caria and Lydia over from Lysimachus. Eurydice, the 
sister of Phila, received him at Miletus, having brought with 
her Ptolemais, a daughter phe had by Ptolemy, who nad for- 
merly been promised him upon the application of Seleucus. 
Demetrius married her with the free consent of Eurydice, and 
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soon after attempted the cities in that quarter; many of them 
opened^ their gates to him^ and many others he took by force. 
Among the latter was Sardis. Some of the ofBcers of Lysi- 
machus likewise deserted to him, and brought sufficient ap- 
pointments of mone^ and troops with them. But as Agatho- 
des, the son of Lysimachus, came against him with a great 
army, he marched to Phrygia, with an intention to seize Ar- 
menia, and then to try Media, and the Upper Provinces, which 
might afford him many places of retreat upon occasion. Aga- 
thoeles followed him close, and as he found Demetrius supe- 
rior in all the skirmishes that he ventured upon, he betook 
himself to cutting off his convoys. This distressed him not a 
little; and, what was another disagreeable circumstance, his 
soldiers suspected that he designed to lead them into Armenia 
and Media. 

The famine increased everyday; and, by mistaking the fords 
of the river Lycus, he had a great number of men swept away 
with the stream. Yet, amidst all their distress, his troops were 
capable of jesting. One of them wrote upon the door of his 
tent the beginning of the tragedy of (Edipus, with a small 
alteration, — 

Thou oiTsprins of the blind old king AnUgoDus, 
Where dost thou lead us?* 

Pestilence at last followed the famine, as it commonly hap- 
pens when people are under a necessity of eating any thing, 
however unwholesome ; so that, finding he had lost in all not 
less than eigh\ thousand men, he turned back with the rest 
When he came down to Tarsus, he was desirous of sparing 
the country, because it belonged to Seleucus, and he did not 
think proper to rive him any pretence to declare against him. 
But perceiving} that it was impossible for his troops to avoid 
taking somethmg, when they were reduced to sucn extremi- 
ties, and that Agathocles had fortified the passes of Mount 
Taurus, he wrote a letter to Seleucus, containing a long and 
moving detail of his misfortune, and concluded with strong 
entreaties that he would take compassion on a prince who was 
allied to him, and whose sufferings were such as even an enemy 
might be affected with. 

^eucus was touched with pity, and sent orders to his lieu- 
tenants in those parts to supply Demetrius with every thing 

* Tbe alterttkm ww rery small indeed, for it b only changing A vriTDn) into 
kmjam. In tbe tragedy it is 

Tanov npiiM TEf ovtm, AfTi7»vii, rim* 

ne ckMenesB of the pafody ii what Plutarch caUs the jert. 
• 15* 
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suitable to the state of a king^ and his army with safficieiit 
provisions. But Patrocles, who was a man of understanding, 
and a faithful friend to Seleucus, went to that prince^ and re- 
presented to him, — ^^ That the expense of furnisninjg the troops 
of Demetrius with provisions, was a thing of small importance, 
in comparison of suffering Demetrius himself to remain in the 
country, who was always one of the most violent and enter- 
prising princes in the world, and now was in such desperate 
circumstances as mi^ht put even those of the mildest disposi- 
tions on bold and unjust attempts." 

Upon these representations Seleucus marched into Cilicia 
with a great army. Demetrius, astonished and terrified at the 
sudden change in Seleucus, withdrew to the strongest posts he 
could find upon Mount Taunis, and sent a message to him, 
begging, — ^^ That he might be suffered to make a conquest of 
some free nations of barbarians, and, by settling amongst them 
as their king, put a period to his wanderings. If this could 
not be grantect, he hoped Seleucua would at least permit him 
to winter in that country, and not, by driving him out naked, 
and in want of every thing, expose him in that condition to 
his enemies." 

As all these proposals had a suspicious appearance to Seleu- 
cus, he made answer,—" That he might it ne pleased, spend 
two months of the winter in Cataonia, if he sent him his prin- 
cipal friends as hostages." But, at the same time, he secured 
the passes into Syria. Demetrius^ thus surrounded like a wild 
beast ip the toils, was under a necessity of having recourse to 
violence. He,- therefore, ravaged the country, and had the 
advantage of Seleucus whenever he attacked him. Seleucus 
onee beset him with his armed chariots, and yet he broke 
through them, and put his enemy to the rout After this he 
dislod^d the corps that was to defend the heights on the side 
of Syria, and maae himself master of the passages. 

Elevated with this success, and finding the courage of his 
men restored, he prepared to fight a decisive battle with Se- 
leucus. That prince was now in ereat perplexity. He had re- 
jected the succours offered him ny Lysimachus^ for want of 
confidence in his honour, and from an apprehension of his de- 
signs; and he was loth to try his strength with Demetrius, be- 
cause he dreaded his desperate courage, as well as his usual 
change of fortune, which often raised nim from great misery 
to the summit of power. In the mean time, Demetrius was 
seized with a fit ot sickness, which greatly impaired his per- 
sonal vigour, and entirely ruined his affairs: for part of his 
men went over to the enemy, and part left their colours and 
dispersed. In forty days he recovered with difficulty, and get- 
ting under march with the remains of his army, made a feint 
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of moving towards Cilicia: but afterwards in the night he de- 
camped without sound of trumpet, and taking the contrary 
way, crossed Mount Amanus, and ravaged the country on the 
other side, as far as Cyrrhestica. 

Seleucus followed, and encamped very near him. Deme- 
trius then put his army in motion in the night, in hopes of 
surprising nim. Seleucus was retired to rest ; and in all proba- 
bility his enemy would have succeeded,, had not some aesert- 
ers informed him of his danger, just time enough for him to 
put himself in a posture of defence. Upon this he started up 
m great consternation, and ordered the trumpets to sound an 
alarm; and as he put on his sandals, he said to his friends, — 
•'* What a terrible wild beast are we engaged with V^ Deme- 
trius perceiving, by the tumult in the eijemy's camp, that his 
scheme was discovered, retired as fast as possible. 

At break of day, Seleucus offered him battle, when Deme- 
trius, ordering one of his officers to take care of one wing, put 
himself at the head of the other, and made some impression 
upon the enemy. Mean time Seleucus quitting his horse, and 
laying aside his helmet, presented himself to Demetrius' hired 
troops with only his buckler in his hand; exhorting them to 
come over to him, and to be convinced at last that it was to 
spare them, not Demetrius, that he had been so long about the 
war. Upon which they all saluted him king, and ranged them- 
selves under his banner.. 

Demetrius, though of all the changes he had experienced he 
thought this the most terrible, yet imagining that ne misht ex- 
tricate himself from this distress as well as the rest,'flea to the 
passes of Mount Amanus; and gaining a thick wood, waited 
there for the night, with a few friends and attendants who fol- 
lowed his fortune. His intention ..was, if possible, to take the 
way to Caunus, where he hoped to find his fleet, and from 
thence to make his escape by sea; but knowing he had not 
provisions even for that day, he, sought for some other expe- 
dient Afterwards one of his friends, named Sosigenes, ar- 
rived with four hundred pieces of gold in his purse; with the 
assistance of which mon^y they hoped to reacn the sea. Ac* 
CDrdingly,when night came, they attempted to pass the heights; 
but finding a number of fires lighted there by the enemy, they 
despaired of succeedine that way, and returned to their former 
retreat, but neither with their whole company, (for some had 
gone off,) nor with the same spirits. One of them venturing to 
^11 him,that he thought it was best for him to surrender himself 
to Seleucus, Demetrius drew his sword to kill himself; but his 
friends interposed, and, consoling him in the best manner they 
could, persuaded him to follow his advice: in consequence of 
which ne sent to Seleucus, and yielded himself to his discretion 
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Upon this news, Seteucufi iwiid to those about him, — ^ It is 
not the good fortune of Demetrius, but mine, that now saves 
him ; ana that adds to other favours this opportunitv of testi- 
fying my humanity." Then calling the officers of his house- 
hold, he ordered tnem to pitch a royal tent, and to provide 
every thin^ else for his reception and entertainment in the 
most magnificent manner. As there happened to be in the 
service of Seleucus one ApoUonides, who was an old ac- 
quaintance of Demetrius, he immediately sent that person to 
him. that he might be more at ease, and come with the greater 
conndence, as to a son-in-law and a friend. 

On the discovery of this favourable disposition of Seleucus 
towards him, at first a few, and afterwarcis a great number of 
the courtiers waited on Demetrius, and strove which should 
pay him the most respect; for it was expected that his inte- 
rest with Seleucus would soon be the best in the kingdom. 
But these compliments turned the compassion which his dis- 
tress had excited into jealousy, and gave occasion to the en- 
vious and malevolent to divert the stream of the king's ho- 
manity from him, by alarming him with apprehensions of no 
insensible change, but of the greatest commotions in his army 
on the sight of Demetrius. 

ApoUonides was now come to Demetrius with great satis- 
faction ; and others who followed to pay their court brought 
extraordinary accounts of the kindness of Seleucus ; insomuch 
that Demetrius, though in the first shock of his misfortune 
he had thought it a g^eat disgrace to surrender himself, was 
now displeased at his aversion to that step. Such confidence 
had he m the hopes they held out to him; when Pausanias 
coming with a party of hors^ and foot, to the number of a 
thousand, suddenly surrounded him, and drove away such as 
he found inclinea to favour his cause. After he had thus 
seized his person, instead of conducting him to the presence of 
Seleucus, he carried him to the Syrian Chersonesus. There 
he was kept, indeed, under a strong guard, but Seleucus sent 
him a sufficient eq^uipase, and supplied him with money and a 
table suitable to his rank. He haa also places of exercise and 
walks worthy of a kine; his parks were well stored with game; 
and such of nis friends as had accompanied him in his flight, 
were permitted to attend him. Seleucus, too, had the com- 
plaisance often to send some of his people, with kind and 
encouraging messages, intimating, that as soon as Antiochus 
and Stratonice should arrive, terms of accommodation would 
be hit upon, and he would obtain his liberty. 

Under this misfortune Demetrius wrote to his son, and to 
his officers and friends in Athens and Corinth, desiring them 
to trust neither his hand-writing nor his seal, but to act as if he 
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were dead, and to keep the cities and all his remainine estates 
for Antigonus. When the young prince was informed of his 
father's confinement, he was extremely concerned at it: he put 
on mourning, and wrote not only to the other kings, but to 
Seleucus himself; offering, on condition that his feitner were 
set firee^ to cede all the possessions they had left, and deliver 
himseli up as an hostage. Many cities and princes joined in 
the request; but Lysimachus was not of the number. On the 
contrary, he ofiered Seleucus a large sum of money to induce 
him to put Demetrius to death. Seleucus. who looked upon 
him in an indifferent light before, abhorred nim as a villain for 
this proposal; and only waited for the arrival of Antiochus 
and Stratonice, to make them the compliment of restoring De- 
metrius to his liberty. 

Demetrius, who at first supported his misfortunes with pa- 
tience, by custom learned to submit to it with a still better 
grace. For some time he took the exercises of hunting and 
running ; but he left them by degrees, a;id sunk into indolence 
and inactivity. Afterwards, be took to drinking and nlay, and 
spent most of his time in that kind of dissipation : wneuier it 
was to put off the thoughts of his present condition, which he 
could not bear in his sober hours, and to drown reflection in 
the bowl ; or whether he was sensible at last that this was the 
sort of life which, though originallv the object of his desires, 
he had idly wandered fro^, to follow the dictates of an ab- 
surd ambition. Perhaps he considered that he had given 
himself and others infinite trouble, by seeking with fleets and 
armies that happiness which he found, when he least expected 
it, in ease, indulgence, and repose: for what other end does 
the wretched vanity of kinn propose to itself, in all their wars 
and dan^rs, but to quit the patns of virtue and honour for 
those oriuxury and pleasure : the sure consequence of their 
not knowing what real pleasure and true enjoyment are. 

Demetrius, after three years confinement in the Chersonesus, 
fell into a distemper, occasioned by idleness and excess, which 
carried him off at the age of fifty-four. Seleucus was severely 
censured, and, indeed, was much concerned himself, for his 
unjust suspicions of Demetrius; whereas he should have fol- 
lowed the example of Dromichaetes, who, though a Thracian 
and barbarian, nad treated Lysimachus, when his prisoner, 
with all the generosity that became a king. 

There was sometiiing of a theatrical pomp even in the fu- 
neral of Demetrius: For Antigonus being informed that they 
were bringing his father's ashes to Greece, went to meet them 
wl^ his whole fleet; and finding them near the isles of the 
£gean sea, he took the urn, which was of solid gold, on board 
the admiral's galley. The cities at which they touched sent 

Vol. IV.— ^Z 
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crowns to adorn the urn, and persons in mourning to assist at 
the funeral solemnity. 

When the fleet approached Corinth, the urn was seen in a 
conspicuous position upon the stern of the vessel, adorned 
with a purple robe and a diadem, and attended by a company 
of young men well armed. Xenophantus, a most celebrated 
performer on the flute, sat by the urn, and played a solemn 
air. The oars kept time with the notes, and accompanied them 
with a melancholy sound, like that of nioumers in a funeral 
procession, beating their breasts in concert with the music 
But it was the mournful appearance, and the tears of Antigo- 
nus, that excited the greatest compassion among the people as 
they passed. After the Corinthians had bestowed crowns and 
all due honours upon the remains, Antigonus carried them to 
Demetrias, and deposited them there. This was a city called 
after the deceased, which he had peopled from the little towns 
about lolcos. 

Demetrius left behind him several children; Antigonus and 
Stratonice, whom he had by his wife Phila ; two sons of the 
name of Demetrius; one surnamed the slender jhj an Illyrian 
woman; the other was by Ptolemais, and came to be king of 
Cyrene, By Deidaniia he had Alexander, who took up his re- 
sidence in £gypt; and by his last wife Eurydice he is said to 
have had a son named Corrha&bus. His posterity enjoyed the 
throne in continued succession down to Perseus.^ the last 
king of Macedon, in whose time the Romans suodued that 
counby. Thus having eone through the Macedonian dramai 
it is time that we bring Sie Roman upon the stage* 

* About one hmidnd and sSztoen yean. 
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Ths grandfather of Mark Antony was Antony the orator, 
who followed the faction of SyUa, and was put to death by 
Marius.* His father was Antony, surnamed tne Cretan, a man 
of no figure or consequence in the political world,t but dis- 
tin^ished for his integrity, benevolence, and liberality: of 
which the following little circumstance is a sufficient proof: — 
His fortune was not large; and his wife, therefore, very pru- 
dentl;^ laid some restraint on his munificent disposition. An 
acquaintance of his, who was under some pecuniary difficul- 
ties, applied to him for assistance. Antony, having no money 
at command, ordered his boy to brin^ him a silver basin full 
of water, under a pretence of shaving. After tiie boy was 
dismissed, he gave the basin to his friend, and bade him make 
what use of it ne thought proper. The disappearance of the 
basin occasioned no small commotion in the family; and An- 
tony finding his wife prepared to take a severe account of his 
servants, begged her pardon, and told her the truth. 

His wife's name was Julia. She was of the family of the 
Caesars, and a woman of distinguished merit and modesty. 
Under her auspices, Mark Antony received his education; 
when, after the death of his father, she married Cornelius 
Lentulus, whom Cicero put to death for engaging in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. This was the origin of that lasting en- 
mity which subsisted between Cicero and Antony. The lat- 
ter affirmed, that his mother Julia was even obliged to beg the 
body of Cicero's wife for interment But this is not true; for 
none of those who suflfered on the same occasion, under Cicero, 
were refused this privilege. Antony was engaging in his per- 
son, and was unfortunate enough to fall into the good graces 
and friendship of Curio, a man who was devoted to every spe- 
cies of licentiousness, and who, to render Antony the more 
dependent on him, led him into all the excesses of indulging in 
wine and women, and all the expenses that such indulgences 
are attended wi^. Of course, he was soon deeply involved in 

* ValerioB Mazionts tm, tfnt Antony tiw omtor was wnt to death bf the 
joint Older of CiDDa and MariiiB. Bnt Cioero mmtioiis Cinna as tiw imme- 
diate caiiae.-^CJe. PkUip. /. 

i Neyertfiekw, he conducted 6ie war m Ctele, and firam hence waicaDed 
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debt, and owed, at least, two hundred and fif^ talents, while 
he was a very youns man. Curio was bound u>r the payment 
of this money; and nis father being informed of it, oanished 
Antony Trom his house. Thus dismissed, he attached himself 
to Clodius, that pestilent and audacious tribune, who threw 
the state into such dreadful disorder; till weary of his mad 
measures, and fearful of his opponents, he passea into Greece, 
where he employed himself in military exercises and the study 
of eloquence. The Asiatic style* was then much in'Toeue, 
and Antony fell naturally into it; for it was correspondent 
with his manners, which were vain, pompous, insolent, and 
assuming. 

In Greece, he received an invitation from Gabinius the pro- 
consul, to make a campaign with him in Syria.t This invita- 
tion he refused to accept, as a private man; but being appoint- 
ed to ttie command of the cavalry, he attended him. Ilis first 
operation was against Aristobulus, who had excited the Jews 
to revolt He was the first who scaled the wall; and this he 
did in the highest part He drove Aristobulus from all his 
forts; and, alterwards, with a handful of men, defeated his nu- 
merous army in a pitched battle. Most of tlie enemy were 
slain, and Aristobulus and his son were taken prisoners. Upon 
the conclusion of this war, Gabinius was solicited bv Ptolemy 
to carry his arms into Eg]rpt, and restore him to his kingdom, j: 
The reward of this service was to be ten thousand utlents. 
Most of the officers disapproved of the expedition; and Gabi- 
nius himself did not readily enter into it, though the money 
pleaded strongly in its behalfl Antony, however, ambitious 
of great enterprises, and vain of gratifying a suppliant king, 
used every means to draw Gabinius into the service, and pre- 
vailed» It was the general opinion, that the march to Pelusium 
was more dangerous than the war that was to follow: for they 
were to pass over a sandy and un watered country, by the filthy 
marsh of Serbonis, whose stagnant ooze the Egyptians call the 
exhalations of Typhon; though it is probably no more than 
the drainings of the Red Sea, which is there separated from 
the Mediterranean only by a small neck of land. 

Antony bein^ ordered thither with the cavalrv, not only 
seized the straits, but took the large city of Pelusium, and 

* Cipero, in bk Brututj mentioiu two aorti oi style called the Aaatie, 
'< Unum aeotentioniin et aj|[iitiun, seDteotiia noD tarn grayibui et leyerit, 
qakm oonciniiis et venuttis. Aliud aatem genus est, non tam Mnt^ntH^ fre- 
qoentatom, quam verbis volQcre atque incitatum ; qnaJi nunc est Asia tota, 
aecfluniiielolAin oratSeols, sed ^iam exomato et noeto geDefeyeriMmm.** 

t Aulns Gabinius was ooosal in i3btb year of Rome 695; and the year Ibl- 
lowing be went into Syria. 

t Dion, 1. xxxix. 
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made the garrison prisoners. . By this operation he at once 
opened a secure passage for the army, and a fair prospect of 
victory for their general. The same love of glory which was 
so serviceable to nis own party, was, on this occasion, advan- 
tageous to the enemy : for when Ptolemy entered Pelusium, in 
the rage of revenge, he would have put the citizens to death, 
but Antonv resolutely opposed it, and prevented him from 
executing nis horrid purpose. In the several actions where 
he was concerned, he gave distinguished proofs of his conduct 
and valour ; but e^iecially in that manoeuvre where, by wheel- 
ing about and attacking the enemy in the rear, he enabled 
those who chai^d in front to gain a complete victory. For 
this action he received suitable honours and rewards. 

His humane care of the body of ArchelaOs, who fell in the 
battle, was taken notice of even by the common men. He had 
been his intimate friend, and connected with him in the rights 
of hospitality ; and though he was obliged, by his duty, to op- 
pose him in the field, he no sooner heard that he was fallen, 
than he ordered search to be made for his body, and interred 
it with re^d magnificence. This conduct made him respected 
in Alexandria, and admired b^r the Romans. 

Antony had a noble dignity of countenance, a graceful 
length ot beard, a large foreheaa, an aauiline nose ; and, upon 
the whole, the same manlyaspect whicn we see in the pictures 
and statues of Hercules. There was, indeed, an ancient tradi- 
tion that his family was descended from Hercules, by a son of 
his called Anteon; and it was no wonder if Antony sought to 
confirm this opinion, by afiecting to resemble him in his air and 
dress. Thus, when he appeared in public, he wore his vest girt 
on the hips, a large swora, and over all a coarse mantle. That 
kind of conduct which would seem disagreeable to others, ren- 
dered him the darling of the army. He talked with the sol- 
diers in th^ir own swaggering and ribald strain, ate and drank 
with them in public, and would stand to take his victuals at 
their common table. He was pleasant on the subject of his 
amours, ready in assisting the intrigues of others, and easy 
under the raillery to which he was subjected by his own. His 
liberality to 1i)e soldiers, and to his friends, was the first foun- 
dation of his advancement, and continued to support him in 
that power which he was otherwise weakening by a thousand 
irregularities. One instance of his liberality I must mention :— • 
He nad ordered two hundred and fifty thousand drachmas 

i which the Romans call decies) to be given to one of his 
fiends. His steward, who was startled at the extravagance 
of the sum, laid the silver in a heap, that he miffht see it as he 
passed. He saw it, and inquired what it was lor. ** It is the 
sum," answered the steward. " that you ordered for a pre- 
VoL. IV. , 16 
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sent" Antony perceived his envious design, and to mortify 
him still more, said, coolly ,-^^ I really thought the sum would 
have made a better figure. It is too little: 1^ it be doubled."* 
This, however, was in the latter part of his life. 

Rome was divided into two parties. Pompey was with the 
senate. The people were for bringing Csesar with his army 
out of Gaul. Curio, the friend of Antony, who had chanced 
sides, and joined Cesar, brought Antony likewise over to his 
interest The influence he had obtained by his eloquence, 
and by that profusion of money in which he was supported by 
Caesar, enabled him to make Antony tribune of tne people, 
and afterwu^s auffur. Antonv was no sooner in power, than 
Caesar found the advantage of his services. In the first place, 
he opposed the consul Marcellus, whose desisn was to give 
Pompey the command of the old legions, ana, at the same 
time, to empower him to raise new ones. On this occasion 
he oDtained a decree, that the forces then on foot should be 
sent into Syria, and join Bibulus in carrying on the war 
against the Parthians ; and that none should give in their 
names to serve under Pompey. On another occasion, when 
the senate would neither receive Caesar's letters, nor suffer 
them to be read, he read them by virtue of his tribunitial au- 
thority: and the requests of Caesar appearing moderate and 
reasonaole, by this means he brought over many to his inte- 
rest Two questions were at len^ put in the senate; one, — 
** Whether Pompey should dismiss his army?" the other, — 
** Whether Caesar should give up his?" There were but a 
few votes for the former; a lam majority for the latter. Then 
Antony stood up, and put tne question, — ^< Whether both 
Caesar and Pompey should not dismiss their armies ?" This 
motion was received with great acclamations, and Antony was 
applauded, and desired to put it to the vote. This being op- 
posed, by the consuls, the friends of Caesar made other propo- 
sals, which seemed by no means unreasonable: but they were 
overruled by Cato;t and Antony was commanded by Lentu- 
lus the consul to leave the house. He left them with bitter 
execrations ; and di^uising himself like a servant, accompa- 
nied only by Qnintus Cassius, he hired a carriage, and went 
immediate! V to Caesar. As soon as they arrived, they exclaim- 
ed that nothing was conducted at Rome according to order 
or law; that even the tribunes were refused the privite^ of 
speaking, and* whoever would rise in defence of the right, 
must be expelled and exposed to personal danger. 

* The tame story is told of Alexander. 

t Cicero asserts, that Antony was the immediate cause of the cinl war; hat 
if he could have laid down his prejudice, he miffht have discovered a more 
' t cause in the impolitic resentment of Cato. 
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Csaar, upon ihis^ marched his aimy into Italy, and hence it 
was observed by Cicero, in his Philippics, that Antony was no 
less the cause pt the civil war in Rome, than Helen nad been 
of the Trojan war.* There is, however, but little truth in this 
assertion. Cfiesar was not so much a slave to the impulse of re- 
sentment, as to enter on so desperate a measure, if it had not 
been premeditated. Nor would he have carried war into the 
bowels of his country, merely because he saw Antony and 
Cassius flying to him in a mean dress, and a hired carriage. At 
the same time, these things might give some colour to the com- 
mencement of these hostilities which had been long deter* 
mined. Caesar's motive was the same which had before driven 
Alexander and Cyrus over the ruins of human kind, die insa- 
tiable lust of empire, the frantic ambition of beinc the first 
man upon earth, which he knew he could not be while Pom- 
pey was yet alive. 

As soon as he was arrived at Rome, and had driven Pompey 
out of Italy, his first desien was to attack his legions in S^in, 
and, having a fleet in readiness, to go afterwards in pursuit of 
Pompey himself, while, in the mean time, Rome was left to 
the eovernment of Lepidus the praetor, and Italy and the army 
to the command of Antony the tribune. Antony, by the so- 
ciability of his disposition, soon made himself agreeable to the 
soldiers: for he ate and drank with them, and made them pre- 
sents to the utmost of his ability. To others his conduct was 
less acceptable. He was too indolent to attend to the cause of 
the injured, too violent and too impatient when he was applied 
to on business, and infamous for his adulteries In short, tnough 
there was nothinjg tyrannical in the government of Caesar, it 
was rendered odious by the ill conduct of his friends; and as 
Antony had the greatest share of the power, so he bore the 
greatest part of the blame. Caesar, notwithstanding, on his 
return firom Spain, connived at his irre^Iarities; and, indeed, 
in the military appointment he had given him, he had not 
judged improperly ; for Antony was a brave, skilful, and active 
general. 

Caesar embarked at Brundusium, sailed over the Ionian sea 
with a small number of troops, and sent back the fleet, with 
orders that Antony and Gabinius should put the army on board, 
and proceed as fast as possible to Macedonia. Gabinius was 
afraid of the sea, for it was winter, and the passage was dan- 
gerous. He, therefore, marched his forces a long wa^ round 
by land. Antony, on the other hand, being apprehensive that 
C!aesar might be surrounded and overcome by his enemies, beat 

* Id the leoond Philippic z—Ut Helena TrcjmviM^ nc iaU huio rmpubMem 
immbM; amtapettutUgyeegiiUJuiL 
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off LibOy who lay at anchor in the mouth of the haven of 
Brundusium. By sending out several small vessels, he en- 
compassed Libo's galleys separately, and obliged them to re- 
tire. By this means he found an opportunity to embark about 
twenty thousand foot and eight hundred horse; and with these 
he set sail. The enemy discovered and made up to him; but 
he escaped by favour oi a strong gale from the south, which 
made the sea so rough that the pursuers could not reach him. 
The same wind, however, at first drove him upon a rocky 
shore, on which the sea bore so hard, that there appeared no 
hope of escaping shipwreck: but after a little it turned to the 
south-west, and, blowing from land to the main sea, Antony 
sailed in safety, with the satisfaction of seeing the wrecks of 
the enemy's fleet scattered along the coast The storm had 
driven their ships upon the rocl^, and many of them went to 
pieces. Antony ms^e his advantage of this disaster; for he 
took several prisoners, and a considerable booty. He likewise 
made himself master of the town of Lissus; and, by the sea- 
sonable arrival of his reinforcement, the afiairs of Caesar wore 
a more promising aspect 

Antony distinguished himself in every battle that was fought 
Twice he stopped the army in its flight, brought them back to 
the charge, ana gained the victory; so that, in point of military 
reputation, he was inferior only to Csesar. What opinion Csesar 
had of his abilities appeared in the last decisive battle at Phar- 
salia. He led the right wing himself, and gave the left to 
Antony, as to the ablest of his officers. After this battle, Csesar 
being appointed dictator, went in pursuit of Pompey, and sent 
Antony to Rome, in character of general of the norse. This 
officer is next in power to the dictator, and, in his absence, he 
commands alone; for, after the election of a dictator, all other 
magistrates, the tribunes only excepted, are divested of their 
authority. 

Dolabella, one of the tribunes, a youn^ man who was fond of 
innovations, proposed a law for abolishing debts, and solicited 
his friend Antony, who .was ever ready to gratify the people, 
to join him in this measure. On the other hand, Asinius and 
Trebellius dissuaded him from it Antony happened, at this 
time, to suspect a criminal connection between Dolabella and 
his wife, whom, on that account, he dismissed, though she was 
his first cousin, and daughter to Caius Antonius, who had been 
colleague with Cicero, in consequence of this, he joined Asi- 
nius, and opposed Dolabella. The latter had taken possession 
of the ybrum, with a design to pass his law by force; and An- 
tony being ordered by the senate to repel force with force, at- 
tacked him, killed several of his men, and lost some of his own. 

By this action he forfeited the favour of the people: but 
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tiiis was not the onl]^ thing thut rendered him obnoxious; for 
men of sense and virtue, as Cicero observes, could not but 
condemn his nocturnal revels, his enormous extravagance, his 
scandalous lewdness, his sleeping in the day, his walks to carry 
off die qualms of debauchery, and his entertainments on the 
marriages of players and buffoons. It is said, that, after 
drinking all nisht at the wedding of Hippias the player, he was 
summoned in the morning upon business to the /brum, when, 
through a little too much repletion, he was unfortunate enough, 
in the presence of the people, to return part of his evening fare 
by the way it had entered; and one of his friends received it 
in his gown. Serf^us the player had the greatest interest wifii 
him; and Cythens,* a lady of the same profession, had the 
management of his heart She attended him in his excursions; 
and her equipage was by no means inferior to his mother's. The 
people were onended at the pomp of his travelling plate, which 
was more fit for the ornament of a triumph ; at nis erecting 
tents on the road, by groves and rivers, for the most luxurious, 
dinners: at his chariots drawn by lions ^ and at his lodging 
ladies oi pleasure, and family musicians, m the houses of mo- 
dest and sober people. This dissatisfaction at the conduct of 
Antony could not out be increased by the comparative view 
of Csesar. While the latter was supporting the fatigues of a 
military life, the former was indulging himself in all tne dissi- 
pation of luxury; and, by means of nis delegated power, in- 
sulting the citizens. 

This conduct occasioned a variety of disturbances in Rome, 
and eave the soldiers an opportunity to abuse and plunder the 
people. Therefore, when Caesar returned to Rome, he par- 
doned Dolabella; and, being created consul the third time, he 
took Lepidus, and not Antony, for his colleague. Antony 
purchased Pompey's house; but, when he was required to 
nuJce the payment, he expressed himself in very angry terms; 
and this, he tells us, was Uie reason why he would not go with 
Caesar into Africa. His former services he thought insuffi- 
ciently repaid. Caesar, however, by his disapprobation of 
Antony's conduct, seems to have thrown some restraint on his 
dissolute manner of life. He now took it into his head to 
marry, and made choice of Fulvia, the widow of the seditious 
Clodius, a woman by no means adapted to domestic employ- 
ments, nor even contented with ruling her husband as a pri- 
vate mail. Fulvia's ambition was to govern those that go- 
verned, and to command the leaders of armies. It was to 
Pulvk, therefore, that Cleopatra was obliged for teaching An- 
tony due submission to female authority. He had gone through 

*Cic.Ep.f4^n.l.».«p.W. 
Vol. IV. 2 A 16* 
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8uch a course of disciphne as •made him perfectly tractable 
when he came into her hands. 

He endeavoured, howeyer, to amuse the violent spirit of 
Fulvia by many whimsical and pleasant follies. When Caesar, 
after his success in Spain, was oij his return to Rome, Antony, 
amonffst others, went to meet him; but a report prevailing, 
that Caesar was killed, and that the enemy was marching into 
Italy, he returned immediately to Rome, and, in the disguise 
of a slave, went to his house by nieht, pretending that he had 
letters from Antony to Fulvia. He was introduced to her 
with his head muffled up ; and, before she received the letter, 
she asked, with impatience, if Antony were well ? He present- 
ed the letter to her in silence; and while she was opening it, 
he threw his arms round her neck, and kissed her. iVe men- 
tion this as one instance, out of many, of his pleasantries. 

When Caesar returned from Spain, most of the principal 
citizens went some days' journey to meet him : but Antony 
met with the most distinguishea reception, and had the ho- 
nour to ride with Caesar in the same chariot After ^em 
came Brutus Albinus, and Octavius, the son of Caesar's niece, 
who was afterwards called Augustus Caesar, and for many 
years was emperor in Rome. Caesar being created consul for 
the fifth time, chose Antony for his collea^e; but, as he in- 
tended to quit the consulship in favour ot Dolabella, he ac- 
quainted the senate with his resolution. Antony, notwith- 
standing, opposed this measure, and loaded Dolabella with 
the most flagrant reproaches. Dolabella did not ftul to return 
the abuse ; and Caesar, offended at their indecent behaviour, 
put off the afiair till another time. When it was again pro- 
ppsed, Antony insisted that the omens from the flight of burds 
were against the measure.* Thus Caesar was obli^ to ^ve 
up Dolabella, who was not a little mortified by his disappomt- 
ment It appears, however, that Caesar had as little regard 
for Dolabella as he had for Antony: for when both were ac- 
cused of designs against him, he said, contemptuously enough, 
— ^^ It is not Oiese fat sleek fellows I am afraid of, but the pale 
and the lean." By whom he meant Brutus and Cassius, who 
afterwards put him to death. Antony, without intending it, 
gave them a pretence for that undertoking. When the Ro- 
mans were celebrating the Lupercalia, Caesar, in a triumphal 
habit, sat on the rostrum to see the race. On this occasion, 
many of the youn^obility, and the magistracy, anointed with 
oil, and having white thongs in their nands, run about and 
strike, as ia sport, every one they meet Antony was one of 
the number ; but regardless of the ceremonies ot the institu 

* He bad this powerby rirtne of hii office aa anipir. 
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tion, he took a garland of laurel, and wreathine it in a diadem, 
ran to the rostrunty where, being lifted upby nis companions, 
he would have placed it on the head of Caesar, intimating there- 
by the conveyance of regal power. Cassar, however, seemed 
to decline the offer, and was, therefore, applauded hy the peo- 
ple. Antony persisted in his desisn ; and for some time tnere 
was a contest Detween them; whue ne that offered the diadem 
had the applause of his friends, and he that refused it the ac- 
clamations of the multitude. Thus, what is singular enough, 
while the Romans endured every thing that regal power could 
impose, they dreaded the name of king, as destructive of their 
liberty. Caesar was inuch concerned at this transaction ; and. 
uncovering his neck, he offered his life to any one who would 
take it. At length the diadem was placed on one of his statues, 
but the tribunes took it off;* upon which the people followeo 
them home with great acclamations. Afterwaras, however, 
Caesar showed that he resented this, by turning those tribunes 
out of office. The enterprise of Brutus and Cassius derived 
strength and encouragement from these circumstances. To 
the rest of their friends, whom they had selected for the pur- 
pose, they wanted to draw over Antonv. Trebonius only ob- 
jected to him. He informed them, that in their journey to 
meet Caesar, he had been generally with him; that he had 
sounded him on this business by hints, which, though cautious, 
were intelligible; and that he always expressed his disappro- 
bation, though he never betrayed the secret Upon this it was 
proposed that Antony should fall at the same time with 
Caesar: but Brutus opposed it An action, undertaken in sup- 
port of justice and tne laws, he very properly thought, should 
nave nothins unjust attending it Ol Antony, however, they 
were afraid, ooth in respect of his personal valour, and the in- 
fluence of his office ; and it was agreed that when Caesar was 
in the house, and they were on the point of executing their 
purpose, Anton3ir should be amused without by some pretended 
discourse of business. 

When, in consequence of these measures, Caesar was slain, 
Antony absconded in the disguise of a slave; but after he 
found that the conspirators were assembled in the Capitol, and 
had no further designs of massacre, he invited them to come 
down, and sent his son to them as an hostage; That nieht 
Cassius supped with him. and Brutus with Lepidus. The day 
following ne assembled the senate, when he proposed that an 
act of amnesty should be passed; and that provinces should 

* Triboni plebis, Epidins Marcellttft, Canetiiuaue Flavus coroiud feflciam 
detrahi, bommeiDque duel in yincnla juflnflBeDt^ dolens sen par&m prosper^ 
inoCam regni mentioDeni, nve, ut ferebat, ereptam sibi glariam reciuaiidi, 
tribanoB grayit^r increprasi potestate priraTit— 5tt6<. 
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be assigned to Brutus and Cassias. The senate confinned this, 
and, at the same time, ratified the acts of Caesar. Thus, An- 
tony acc[uitted himself in this difficult afiair with the hi^est 
reputation; and, by saying Rome from a civil war, he proved 
himself a very able and valuable politician. But the intoxica* 
tion of glory drew him off from these wis^ and moderate coun- 
sels; and from his influence with the people, he felt that, if 
Brutus were borne down, he should be the first man in Rome 
With this view, when Caesar's body was exposed in the /brum, 
he undertook the customarv funeral oration; and when he 
found the people affected with his encomiums on the deceased, 
he endeavoured still more to excite their compassion, by all 
that was pitiable or anratating in the massacre. For this pur- 
^ in tne close of his oration, he took the robe from the aead 
ly, and held it up to them, bloody as it was, and pierced 
through with weapons; nor did he hesitate, at the same time, 
to can the perpetrators of the deed villains and murderers. 
This had such an effect upon the people, that they immediately 
tore up the benches and the tables m the foruniy to make a 
pnlle for the body. After they had duly discharged the funeral 
rights, they snatched the burning brands from the pile, and 
went to attack the houses of the conspirators. 

Brutus and his party now left the city, and Caesar's friends 
joined Antony, Calphumia, the relict of Caesar, entrusted him 
with her treasure, wnich amounted to four thousand talents. 
All Caesar's papers, which contained a particular account of 
nis designs, were likewise delivered up to him. Of these he 
made a very ingenious use; for, by inserting in them what 
namps he thought proper, he made some of his friends magis- 
trates, and others senators; some he recalled from exile, and 
others he dismissed from prison, on pretence that all these 
things were so ordered bv Caesar. The people that were thus 
favoured the Romans called Charonites;* because, to support 
their title, they had recourse to the registers of the dead. The 
power of Antony, in short, was absolute. He was consul him- 
self; his brother Caius was praetor; and his brother Lucius 
tribune of the people. 

Such was the state of afiairs^ when Oetavius, who was the 
son of Caesar's niece^ and appointed his heir by will, arrived at 
Rome from Apollonia, where he resided when his uncle was 
killed. He first visited Antony as the friend of his uncle, and 
spoke to him concerning the money in his hands, and tiie le- 

SLcy of seventy-five drachmas left to every Roman citizen, 
ntony paid little regard to him at fint, and told him, it would 

*Tbe ikves who were enfrancbiBej by the last will of tWr nMlni,were 
likewise called Charoaitek 
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be madness for an inexperienced young man, witliout friends, 
to take upon him iso important an office as -Qiat of being ex- 
ecutor to Caesar. 

Octayius, however, was not thus repulsed. He still insist- 
ed on the money; and Antony, on the other hand, did every 
thing to mortify and affront him* He opposed him in his ap- 
plication for the tribuneship; and when ne made use of the 
golden chair, which had been ^nted by the senate to his un- 
de,* he threatened that, unless he desisted to solicit the peo- 
ple, he would commit him to prison. But when Octavius joined 
Cicero, and the rest of Antony's enemies, and b3r their means 
obtained an interest in the senate; when he continued to pay 
his court to the people, and drew the veteran soldiers from 
their quarters, Antony thou^t it was time to accommodate; 
and, for this purpose, gave him a meeting in the Capitol. 

An accommodalion took place, but it was soon aestroyed; 
for that night Antony dreamed that his rij^ht hnnd was thun- 
derstruck; and, a few days after, he was informed that Octa- 
vius had a design on his life. The latter would have justified 
himself, but was not believed; so that, of course, the breach 
became as wide as ever. They now went immediately over 
I^y, and endeavoured to be before-hand with each other, in 
securing, by rewards and promises, the old troops that were in 
different quarters, and sucn legions as were still on foot. 

Cicero, who had then considerable influence in the city, in- 
censed the people against Antony, and prevailed on the senate 
to declare him a public enemy; to send the rods and the rest 
of the praetorial ensigns to young Csesar; and to commission 
Hirtius and Pansa, the consuls, to drive Antony out of Italy. 
The two armies engaged, near Modena, and Csesar was present 
at ^e battle. Both we consuls were slain, but Antony was 
defeated. In his flight he was reduced to great extremities, 
particularly by famine. Distress, however^ was to him a school 
of moral improvement ; and Antony, in adversity, was almost 
a man of virtue. Indeed, it is common far men, under misfor- 
tunes^ to have a clear idea of their dutv^, but a chan^ of con- 
duct IS not always the ^consequence. On such occasions, they 
too often fall back into their former manners, through the in- 
activity of reason, and infirmity of mind. But Antony was 
even a pattern for his soldiers. From all the varieties of luxu- 
rious living, he came with readiness to drink a little stinking 
water, and to feed on the wild fruits and roots of the desert 
Nay, it is said, that they ate the very bark of the trees; and 

* The senate bad decreed to Canar the pririlege of using a golden chair, 
adorned with a cnnrn of gold and preckms stones, in all the theatre8.^IKoii, 
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that, in passins the Alps, they fed on creatares that had nerer 
been accounted human food. 

Antony's design was to join L^idus, who commanded the 
army on the other side of the Alps; and he had a reasonable 
prospect of his friendship^ from tne good offices he had done 
nim with Julius CsBsar. When he came within a small distance 
of him, he encamped; but receiving no encouragement, he re- 
solved to hazard all upon a single cast. His hair was uncombed, 
and his beard, which he had not shaven since his defeat, was 
long. In this forlorn figure, with a moumins mantle thrown 
over him, he came to the camp of Lepidus, and addressed him- 
self to the soldiers. While some were affected with his appear- 
ance, and others with his eloquence, Lepidus, afraid of the 
consequence, ordered the trumpets to sound, that he might no 
longer be heard. This, however, contributed to heighten the 
compassion of thfe soldiers; so that \hey sent Laelius and Clo- 
dius, in the dress of those ladies who hired out their favours 
to the arm V, to assure Antony, that, if he had resolution enoush 
to attack the camp of Lepidus, he would meet with many who 
were not only ready to receive him, but, if he should desire 
it, to kill Lepidus. Antony would not suffer any violence to 
be offered to Lepidus; but the day following, at the head of 
his troops, he crossed the river which lay between the two 
camps, and had the satisfaction to see Lepidus' soldiers all the 
while stretching out their hands to him, and making way 
through the entrenchments. 

When he had possessed himself of the camp of Lepidus, he 
treated him with great humanity. He saluted him by the 
name of Father; and though, in reality, every thing was in 
his own power, he secured to him the tide and the honours of 
general. This conduct brought over Munatius Plancus, who 
was at the head of a considerable force at no great distance. 
Thus, Antony was once more very powerful, and returned into 
Italy with seventeen entire legions of foot, and ten thousand 
horse. Besides these, he left six legions as a garrison in Graul, 
under the command of Varius, one of his convivial compa- 
nions, whom they called Cotylon.* 

Octavius, when he found that Cicero's object was to restore 
the liberties of the commonwealth, soon abandoned him, and 
came to an accommodation wilh Antony. They met, togeUier 
with Lepidus, in a small river-island,t where the conference 
lasted three days. The emp^ire of the world was dividcMl 
amon^t them like a paternal inheritance; and this they found 
no diJSculty in settkng. But whom they should kill| and 

* From a half-pint bumper ; a Graek measure lOoaDfld. 
t In the Rhine, not far finom Bolegmu 
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whom they should spare, it was not so easy to adjust, while 
each was for savine his respective friends, and putting to dea^ 
his enemies. At length uieir resentment against me latter 
overcame their kindness for the former. Octavius gave up 
Cicero to Antony; and Antony sacrificed his uncle Lucius 
Caesar to Octavius; while Lepidus had the privilege of put- 
ting to death his own brother Paulus; though others say, that 
Lepidus gave up Paulus to them,* thouj^h they had required 
him to put him to death himself. I believe there never was 
any .thine so atrocious, or so execrably savage, as this com- 
merce or murder: for while a friend was given up for an ene- 
my received, the same action murdered at once the friend and 
the enemy; and the destruction of the former was still more 
horrible, oecause it had not even resentments for its apology. 

When this confederacy had taken place, the army desired, it 
might be confirmed by some alliance; and Caesar, therefore, 
was to marry Claudia the daughter of FulviA, Antony's wife. 
As soon as this was determined, they marked down such as 
they intended to put to death, tlie number of which amounted 
to three hundred. When Cicero was slain, Antony ordered 
his head, and the hand with which he wrote his Philippics, to 
be cut off; and, when they were presented to him, he laughed, 
and exulted at the sight After ne was satiated witii looking 
upon them, he ordered them to be placed on the rostra in the 
forum. But this insult on the dead was,^ in fact, an abuse of 
his own good fortune, and of the power it had placed in his 
h^ds.t When his uncle Lucius Caesar was pursued by his 
murderers, he fled for refuge to his sister; and when the pur- 
suers had broken into the house, and were forcing their way 
into his chamber, she placed herself at the door, and stretch- 
ing forth her hands, she cried, — ^ You shall not kill Lucius 
Caesar, till you have first killed me, the mother of your gene- 
ral.^' By this means she saved her brother. 

This triumvirate was very odious to the Romans; but An- 
tony bore the greater blame; for he was not only older than 
Caesar, and more powerful than Lepidus, but. when he was no 
lon^r under difficulties, he fell back into the former irregu- 
larities of his life. His abandoned and dissolute manners were 
the more obnoxious to the people by his liviog in the house of 
Pompey the Great, a man no less distinguished by his tem- 
perance and modesty than by the honour of three triumphs. 

* The former Enfflkh translator ou^t not to have omitted this, becaoae it 
nmewlMit softens af least the character of Lepidus, who was certainly the 
least execrable villain of the three. 

t Were there any circamstance in Antony's life that oonld be esteemed an 
inrtinoe of true magnanimity, the total want of that Tirtae in this case would 
prove that such a circumstance was merdv aocidental. 
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They were mortified to see those doors shut with insolence 
against magistrates, generals, and ambassadors; while they 
were open to players, jugglers, and sottish sycophants, on 
whom he spent the greatest part of those treasures he had 
amassed by rapine. Indeed, the triumvirate were by no means 
scrupulous about the manner in which they procured their 
wealth. They seized and sold the estates of those who had 
been proscrilsed, and, by false accusations, defrauded their 
widows and orphans. Thev burdened the people with insup- 
portable impositions; and, oeing informed that large suips of 
money, the property both of strangers and citizens, were de- 
posited in the hands of the Vestals, they took them away by 
violence. When Caesar found that Antonyms covetousness was 
as boundless as his prodigality, he demanded a division of the 
treasure. The army too- was divided. Antxmy and Caesar 
went into Macedonia against Brutus and Cassius, and the 
government of Rome was left to Lepidus. 

When tiiey had encamped in sight of the enemy, Antony 
opposite to Cassius, and Caesar to Brutus, Caesar effected nothing 
extraordinary, but Antony's efiforts were still successful. In 
the first engagement Caesar was defeated by Brutus; his camp 
was taken; and he narrowly escaped by flight; though, in his 
Commentaries, he tells us, that, on account of a dream which 
happened to one of his friends, he had withdrawn before the 
battle.* Cassius was defeated by Antony; and yet there are 
those, too, who say, that Antony was not present at the battle, 
but only joined in the pursuit afterwards. As Cassius knew 
nothing of the success of Brutus, he was killed at his own 
earnest entreaty, by his freedman Pindarus. Another battle 
was fought soon after, in which Brutus was defeated, and, in 
consequence of that, slew himself. Caesar happened, at that 
time, to be sick, and the honour of this victory, likewise, of 
course, fell to Antony. As he stood over the body of Brutus, 
he slightJy reproached him for the death of his brother Caius, 
whom, in revenge for the death of Cicero, Brutus had slain in 
Macedonia. It appeared, however, that Antony did not im- 
pute the death of Caius so much to Brutus as to Hortensius; 
for he ordered the latter td be slain upon his brother's tomb. 
He threw the purple robe over the body of Brutus, and order- 
ed one of his freedinen to do the honours of his funeral. When 
he was afterwards informed, that he had not burned the robe 
with tiie body, and that he had retained part of the money 
which was to be expended on the ceremony, he commanded 
him to be slain. After this victory, Caesar was conveyed to 
Rome; and it was expected that his distemper would put an 

* See the Life of Bnitus. 
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•lid to his- life. .Antony^ havine travisrsed some of the pror 
yinces of Asia for the purpose of raising money, passed with 
a large army into Greece. Contributions^ indeed, were ahso* 
Intel V necessaryi when a gratuity of five thousand drachmas 
had Seen promised to every private man* 

Antony's behaviour was at first very acceptable to the 6r^ 
cians. He attended the disputes of their logicians, their pub* 
lie diversions, and religious ceremonies. He was mild in the 
administration of justice, and afiected to be called the friend 
of Gveece, but particularly the friend of Athens, to which he 
made considerable presents. The Megarensians, vying with 
the Athenians in exnibiting something curious, invited him to 
see their senate-house; ana whep they asked him how he liked 
it, he told them, it was little and ruinous. He took the dimen«> 
sions of the temple of Apollo Pythius, as if he had intended 
to repair it; and, .indeed, he promised as much to the senate 

But when, leaving Lucius Censorinus in Greece, he op<^ 
more passed into Asia: when he had enriched himself >^ith 
the wealth of the country; when his house was the report of 
obsequious kings, and queens contended for his fy^Q^T by 
their beauty and munificence; then, whilst Caesar ''^ harass* 
ed with seditions at Rome, Antony onc(& more jSJT® JPP ^^ 
soul to luxury, and fell into all the dissipations of his former 
life. The Anaxenors and the Zuthi, the hsrp^,^^^ piper^ 
Metrodorus the dancer, the whole corps of cb^ -Asiatic draina, 
who far outdid in buffoonery the poor wret^ies of Italy: these 
were the people of the court, the folks V^^ carried all before 
them. In short, all was riot and disor*^; »na Asia, in soma 
measure, -resembled the city mentio^? ^J Sophocles,* that 
was at once filled with the perfum^ of sacrifices, songs, and 

^hen Antony entered Ephe^Sj ^« f ^S®^ ^^}^^ ^^ ^ 
Bacchanals, and men and boy>^abited hke Pan and the Satyrs, 
marched before him. Noting was to be seen throueh the 
whole city but ivy-crowds, and spears wreathed with ivy, 
haips, flutes, and pipes, ^hile Antony was hailed by the name 
ofBaochus; — • 

c ^aochiM? ever land and free?** 

And such, indeed, he was to some? but to others he was 
savaee and seve^. He deprived many noble famihes of ttieir 
fortunes, and 6estowed them on sycophants and j^rasite^ 
Many were represented to be dead who were still hying; and 
eommisaioaa were given to his knaves for seizing their estetea. 
He gave his cook the estate of a Magnesian citizen, tor dress- 

*So|ilKMlip,aBd.8c.I. 
Vol. IV. 2 B 17 
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iog ooe fopper to his taste : but when he. laid a doable im« 
post on Atfia, Hybrias the agent for the people, told him, with 
a pleasantry that was agreeable to his tiumour, that, <^ If he 
doubled the taxes, he ought to double the seasons too, and sup- 
ply the people with two summers and two winters." He add^,, 
at the same time, with a little more asperity, thal^ ^As Asia 
had already raised two hundred thousand talents, if he had 
not received it, he should demand it of those who had^ but," 
said he, "if you received it, and yet have it not, we are un- 
done." This touched him sensibly; for he was ignorant of 
many things that were transacted under his authority;. not 
that ne was indolent, but unsuspecting.. He had a^simplicity 
in his nature, without much penetration. But when he found 
that faults ha^been committed, he expressed the greatest con- 
ciern and acknowledgment to the sufferers. He was prodigal 
in his rewards, and severe in his punishments; but the excess 
"^ rather in the forrter than in the latter. The insulting 
railUfy of his conversation carried its remedy along with it; 
for heVas perfectly liberal in allowing the retort, and gave 
atid totfx with the same jgood humour. This, however, had 
a bad eufc4»t on his affairs. He imagined that those who 
treated him ^ith freedom in conversation, would not be insin* 
cere in busines$. He did not perceive that his sycophants 
were artful k t>^r freedom; that they used it as a kind of 
poignant sauce, to^revent thesatiety of flattery; and that, by 
taking these libelee, with him at table, they knew well that, 
when they compln^ with his opinions in business, he would 
not^ink it the effeciof complaisance, but a conviction of his 
superior judgment *. - 

Such was the frail, thv flexible Antony, when the love of 
Cleopatra came in to^the cw.pietion of his ruin. This awaken- 
ed evefy dormant vice, inffatted every guilty passion, and to- 
tally extinguished the gleams c^ remaining virtue. It began in 
this manner:— When he first set jut on his expedition against 
the Parthians, he sent orders to C»sopatrato mdet him in Ci- 
hcia, that she might answer some acujsations which had been 
laid against her of assisting Cassius in ^he war. Dellius, who 
went on this message, no sooner observed the beauty and ad- 
dress of Cleopatra, than he concluded thtt such a woman, far 
from having any thing to apprehend from \he resentment of 
Antony, would certainly ha Ve great influence over him. Ha, 
therefore, paid his court to the amiable Egyptian and solicited 
her to go, as Homer says, "in her best atUre,"* Into Cilicia; 
assuring her, that si^ had nothing to fear from Antony, who 

• Ham. Il^iF. 1. m. It is Uiot that Juno propoMS to me6t Jiipiter/wh« 
■be baft a partKoIar design of inspiniig-biin witb lore. 
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was the most courtly general in the. world. Induced by hi9 
invitatiohy and in the confidence of that beauty which had be- 
fore touched the hearts of Caesar and young Fompey, she en- 
tertained no'doubt of the conquest of Antony, When Caesar 
and Pompey had her favours, she was young and unexperi* 
enced; but she was ta meet Antony at an aj^ when beauty^ iir 
its full perfection, called in the maturity oithe understanding 
to its aid. Prepared, therefore, with such treasures, of'na- 
ipenta, and presents, ^ were suitable to the dignity and afflu- 
ence of her kingdom, but chiefly relying on her personal 
charms^ she set off for Cilicia. ' ' 

Though she had received many Dressing letters of invitation 
from Antony and his friends, she neld him in^such contempt^ 
that she by no means took the most expeditious method ot 
travelling. She sailed along the river Cydnus in a most majc- 
nificent galley. The; stem was covered with , gold, the saUs 
were of pui^ple, and the oars were silven These, in their m'o*^ 
tion, kept time to the music of flutes, and pipes, ^nd harps. 
The queen, in the dress and character of Venus, lay under a 
canopy embroidered with ^old of the most exquisite workman- 
ship; while boys, like painted Cupids, stood fanning her on, 
eacli side of the sopha. Her maids were of the most distin-* 
guished beauty, and, habited like the Nereids and the Graces, 
assisted in the steerage and conduct of the vessel. The fra- 
grance of burning incense was diffused alongthe shores, which 
were covered with multitudes of people. Some followed the 
procession, and such numbers went down from ^e city to see 
it^ that Antony was at last left alone oh the tribunal. A ru- 
mour was soon spread, that Venus was come to feast with 
Bacchus, for the oenefit of Asia. Antony^ sent to invite her 
to supper; but she thought it his dutv to wait' upon her, and, 
to show his politeness on Her arrival, he complied. He was 
astonished at the 'magnificence of the preparations; but parti- 
cularly at that multitude of lights, which were raised or let 
down together, and disposed in such a variety of square and 
circular figures, that they afforded one of the most pleasing 
spectacles that has been recorded in history. The dav follow- 
ing, Antony invited her to sup with him, and was ambitious to 
outdo her in the elegance and magnificence of the entertain- 
ment. . But he was, sOon convinced that he came short of her 
in both, and was the first to ridicule the ineanness and vul- 
garity of bis treat As she found that Antony's humour sa- 
voured more of Ihe camp than of the court, she. fell into the 
same coarse vein, and placed upon him withoat the least re- 
serve. Such was. the variety of her powers in conversation : 
her beauty, it is said, was neither astonishing nor inimitable; 
but it derived a force from her wit and her fascinating manner. 
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which was absolutely irresistible Her voice was delightfully 
melodiousy and had the same variety of iftodulationi as an in- 
strument of many strings. She spoke most languages; and 
there were but few of the foreign ambassadors whom she an- 
swered by an interpreter. She gave audience herself to the 
Ethiopians, the Troglodytes, the Hebrews, Arabs, Syrians, 
Medes, ana Parthians. Nor were these all the languages she 
understood, though the kings of E^pt, her predecessors, could 
hardly ever attain to the Egyptian; and some of them forgot 
even/their original Macedonian. 

Antony was so wholly engrossed with her charm?, that while 
his wife Fulvia was maintaining his interest at Rome against 
Caesar, and the Parthian forces^ assembled under the conduct 
of Labienus in Mesopotamia^ were ready to enter Svria, she 
led her amorous captive in triumph to Alexandria. There the 
veteran warrior fell into every idle excess of puerile amuse- 
ment, and ofifered at the shrine of luxury, what Antipho calls 
the ^^eatest of all sacrifices, — the sacrifice of time. Tnis mode 
of lue they called the inimitable. They visited each other 
altematelv every day; and the profusion of their entertain- 
ments is almost incredible. Philotas, a physician of Amphissa, 
who was at that time pursuing his studies in Alexandria, told 
my grandfather Lamprias, that, being acquainted with one of 
Antony's cooks, he was Invited to see the preparations for sup- 
per. When he came into the kitchen, besiae an infinite variety 
of other provisions, he observed eight wild boars roasting 
whole; and expressed his sui^rise at the number of tiie com- 
pany for whom this enormous provision must have been made. 
The cook kuehed, and said that the company did not exceed 
twelve; but that, as every dish was to be roasted to a sinele 
torn ; and as A*ntony was uncertain as to the time when ne 
would sup, particularly if an extraordinary bottle, or an extra- 
ordinary vein of conversation was going round, it was neces- 
sary to nave a succession of suppers. Philotas added, tiiat, be- 
ing afterwards in the service of Antpny's eldest son, by Fulvia, 
he was admitted to sup with him, when he did not sup with his 
father ; and it once happened, that, when another physician at 
table had tired the company with his noise and impertinence, 
be silenced him with the following sophism:— "There are 
spme degrees of a fever in which coid water is good for a man; 
every man who has a fever has it in some d^ree; and, there- 
fore, cpld water b eood for every man in a fever.** The im- 
pertinent was struck dumb with Siis syllogism : and Antony's 
son, who laughed at his distress, to reward Philotas for his 
good offices, pointing to a magnificent sideboard of plate, said^ 
-^ All that, Philotas, is yours?'* Philotas acknowledged the 
kind offer, but thought it too mueh for such a boy to give. 
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And afterweidsy wh^B a serrant bnM^ht the plate to him ia a 
cheat, that he might put his seal upoh it, he refaaed, and, in- 
deed, was afraid to accept it: upon which the servant said,— 
*^ What are you afraid of? Do not you consider that this is a 
present from the son of Antony^who could easily ^ive you its 
weight in gold? However, I would recommend it to you to 
take the value of it in money. In this plate there ms^ be 
some curious pieces of ancient workmanship that Antony may 
set a value on.'' Such are the anee4otes which my grandfa- 
ther told me he had from Philotas. 

Cleopatra was not limited to Plato's four kinds of flattery.* 
She had an infiriite variety of it Whether Antony were in 
the jg|ay or the serious humour^ still she had something ready 
for ms amusement She was with him night and day. She 
gamed, she drank, she hunted, she reviewed with him. .In his 
night rambles, when he was reconnoitring tilie doors and win- 
dows of the citizens, and throwing but his jests upon them, 
she attended him in the habit of a servant, which he also, on 
such Occasions, affected to wear. From these expeditions he 
frequently returned a sufierer both, in person and character. 
But though some of th? Alexandrians were displeased with 
this whimsical humour, others enjoyed it, and said,-— ^* That 
Aptony presented his comic parts m Alexandria, and reserved 
the tragic for Rome." To mention all his follies would be too 
trifling; but his fishing-story must not be omitted. He was 
a fishing one day with Cleopatra, and had ill success, which, 
in the presence of his mistress, he looked upon as a disgrace: 
he therefore ordered one of the assistants to dive, and put on 
his hook such as had been taken before. This scheme he put 
in practice three or four times, and Cleopatra perceived it 
She sheeted, however, to be surprised at his success; express- 
ed her wonder to the people about her, and the day followhig 
invited them to see fresh proofs of it When the day follow- 
ing came, the vessel was crowded with people; and as soon as 
Antony had let down his line, she orderea one of her divers 
immediately to put a salt fish on his hook. When Antony 
found he had caught his fish, he drew u|> his line; and this, as 
may be supposed, ocpasioned no small mirth amoMst the spec- 
tators. '^ Go, general/^ said Cleopatra, *^ leave fishing to us 
petty princes of Pharos and Canopus; your game is. cities, 
kingdoms, and provincea."t 

* Plato, Goi^gias. _, •. • 

i TKis egmression of Cleopatra's has something of the same tnm with (hat 
poHdigeio Virgil, — 

Excudent alii tpirantiainoUius sera! 
,Ta regere tmperio popukM, Boinaiie> 
17* > 
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In the midst of these sceaes of festivity and dissipfttioo, 
Aotony received two unfavourable ^messages; one from Konie, 
that his wife Fulyia, and his brother Lucius, after long dis- 
sensions between themselve)}, had joined to oppose Caesar, 
but were overpowered, and obliged to fly out ot Italy. The 
other informea him, that Labienus and &e Parthians had re- 
duced Asia, from Syridi and the E'uphf^tes to Ljdia and loniiu 
It was with difficulty that even this roiised him from his le- 
thargy : but, rousing at lengthy and literally waking from a fit 
of intoxication, he set out against the Parthians^ and proceed- 
ed as far 4s Phoenicia. However, upon the receipt of some 
very moving letters from Fulvia, he turned his course towards 
Italy, with two hundred ships. Such of his friends as had 
fled frojn thence, he received ^ and from these he learned, that 
Fulvia had been the principal cause of the disturbances in 
Rome. Her disposition haa. a natural tendency to violence 
and discord; and, on this occasion, it was abetted by jealousy; 
for she expected that the disorders of Italy would call Antony 
from the arms of Cleopatra. 'That unhappy woman died at 
Sicyon, in her pro^ss to meet her hUsband. This «vent 
opened an Opportunity for a reconciliation with Caesar : for 
when Antony came to Italy, and Caesar expressed no resent- 
ment a^in'st him, but threw the whole blame on Fulvia, their 
respective friends interfered^ and brought them to an accom- 
modation* The east, within the boundaries of the Ionian sea. 
was given to Antony: the western provinces to Caesar; and 
Lepidus had Africa. When they did not accept of the con- 
sulship themselves, they were to dispose of it as they thought 
proper, in their turns. 

After these matters were settled, they thought of means to 
secure this union which fortune bad set on foot Caesar had 
a sister older than himself, iTamed Octavia, but they had dif- 
ferent mothers. The mother of Octavia was Ancharia. Caesar's 
mother was Attia. He had a great afiection for this sister ; for 
she was a woman of extraordinary merit She had been al- 
ready married to Caius Marcellus; but a little before this had 
buried her husband; and as Antony had lost his wife, there 
was an opening for a fresh union. Hia connectioa with Clco- 

eatra he did not affect to deny ; but he absolutely denied that 
e was married to her; and in this circumstance, indeed, bis 
prudence prevailed over his love. His marriage with Octavia 
was universally wished. It was the general hope, that awo» 
man of her beauty and distinguished virtues would acquire 
such an influence, over Antony, as mightj in the end, be salu- 
tary to the stute. Conditions being mutually agreed upon, 
they proceeded to solemnize the nuptials at RonCie; and the 
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hw which permits no widow to marry till the expiration of 
ten months after the detea^e of her hushed, was dispensed 
with by the senate. 

Sextus, the son of Pompey, who was then in possession of 
Sicily, had not only made great ravages in Italy, hut had cover- 
ed the sea with such a number of piratical vessels, under the 
command of Menas and Mepecrates, that it was no longer safe 
for other- ships to pass. He had been favourable, notwith- 
stending, to Antony; for he had given a. kind reception to his 
mother and his wife Fulvia, when they were obliged to fly from 
Rome. It was judged proper, therefore, to accommodate mat- 
ters with him; and, for this purpose, a meeting was held at 
the promontory of Misenuro, by the mole that runs into the 
sea. Pompey was attended by his fleet; Antony and Caesar 
by an army of foot At this interview it was settled, that 
Pompey should keep Sicily and Sardinia, on condition that he 
should clear the sea of pirates, and send a certain quantity of 
corn to Rome. Wh^n these things were determined, they 
mutually invited each other to supper; but it fell to the lot of 
Pompey to give the first entertainment When Atitony asked 
him where they should sup ? « There," said he, pointing to th^ 
admiral galley of six oars; " that is the only patrimonial man- 
sion-house that is left to Pompey;" and it implied, at the same 
time, a sarcasm on Antony, who was then Jn possession of his 
Cskther's house. However, he entertained them very politely, 
after conducting them over a bridge from the promontory to 
&e ship that rode al anchor. During the entertainment, wnile 
the raillery ran briskly.On Antony and Cleopatra, Mehas came 
to Pompey, and told him secretly, that if he would permit him 
to cut the cable, he would not only make him master of Sicily 
and Sardinia, but of the whole Roman empire. Pompey, after 
a moment^s deliberation, answered, that ne should have done 
it without consulting him :« — *^ We must»now let it alone," said 
he, " for I cannot break my oath of treaty." The compliment 
of the entertainment was rieturned by his guests, and he then 
retired to Sicily. 

Antony, after the accommodation, sent Ventidius into Asia, 
to stop the prc^ess of the Parthiafts. All mattery of public 
administration were conducted with the greatest harmony be- 
tween him and Octavius; and, in compliment to the latter, he 
took upon himself the office of hi^-priest to Caesar the dic- 
tator. But, alas ! in their contests at plav Caesar was generally 
superior, and Antony was mortified. He had in his house a 
fortune-telHng gipsy, who was skilled in the calculation of na* 
tivities. This man, either to oblige Clebpatra, or following 
the investigation of truth, told Antony, that the star of his 
fortune, liowever glorious in itself^ was eeiipsed and obscurcMi 
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by Cmua^tf and advued him, by all meana, to keep at the 
peateat diatance from that voung man :— >' The genius of yout 
Efe/' said he, "is afraid ot his: when it is alone, its port is 
ereet and fearless; when his' approaches, it is dejected and de- 
preat"^ Indded, there were many circumstances that ^semed 
to justify ' * . - - . i- _ . i_--j 

whether 1 

loser. Ir . _ 

cock and Caesar's quaiL These things co-operating 

conjuror's observations, had such an effect ori Antony, that he 

Bye up the management of his domestic affairs to Caesar, and 
ft Italy. Octavia, Who had by this time^ brought him a 
daughtcrv, he took with him into Greece, He wintered in 
Athens, and there he learnt that hi9 affairs in Asia, under 
Ventidius. were successful; that the Parthians were routed: 
and itizt Labienus and Pharnapat^, the ablest generals ot 
Orodes, fell in the battle. In honour of this victory, he |^ve 
an entertainment to the Greeks^ and treated the Athenians 
with an exhibition of the gymnastic games, in which he took 
the master's part himself. The robes and ensie ns of the ge- 
neral were laid asid^; the rods, the cloak, and me slippers of 
the gymnasiarch were assumed; and when the combatants had 
fbu^t sufficiently, he parted them himself. 

When he went to the war, he took with him a crown of the 
aacred olive, and, by the direction of some oracle or other, a 
vessel of water filled out of the Clepsydra.* In the mean time, 
PacOrus, son of the king of Parthia, made an incursion into 
Syria, but was routed by Ventidius in Cyrrhestica, and, with 
the greatest part of his army, fell in the battle. This cele- 
brated victory made ample amends for the defeat of Crassus* 
The t^arthians had now neen thrice conquered, and were con- 
fined within the bounds of Media and Mesopotamia. Venti- 
dius would not pursue the Parthians any farther, for fear of 
exciting the envy of Antony: he, therefore, turned his arms 
i^inst the revolters, and brought them back .ta their duty. 
Amon^t these was Antiochus, the king of Commagene^ whom 
be besiejged in the city of Samosata; That prince, at first, offer- 
ed to pay a thousand talents, and to submit himself to the Ro^ 
man empire ; upon which Ventidius told him that he must send 
proposals to Antony; for he was then at no great distance; 
and he had not commissioned Ventidius. to make peace with 
Antiochus, that something at least might be done oy himsel£ 
But while the siege was thus prolonged, and the people of Sa- 
mosata despaired of obtaining terms, that despair produced a 

VThe Clepsydra was a foantain beloDging to the citadel at Athens, to 
ilM, beoaoM it was ■omatimei fuH of water, and aametiines empty. 
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decree of courage which defeated erery effoti of the Besieger^ 
and Antony waa at last reduced to the dia^hioeful necessity oi 
acceptine three hundred talents. 

Alter he had done some little, towards settling the affairs of 
Syria, he returned to Athens, and sent Ventidius to Rome, to 
enjoy the reward of his merit in a triunmh. , He was the only 
general that ever triumphed over U)e Parthians. His birth 
was obscure, but his connections with Antony brought him 
into great aypointments; and, by making the best use of themj 
he confirmed what ^as said of Antony and OctaVius Caesar, 
that they were more successful b^ their lieutenants, than when 
they commanded in person. Thi» observation, with regard to 
Antony in particular, might be justified by the success of Sos- 
sius and Canidius: the fbrmer had done great tihiines in Syria* 
and the latter, whom he left in Armenia, reduced the whole 
country, and, after defeating the kings of Iberia and Albania, 
penetrated a^ far as Mount Caucasus,, and spread the terror of 
Antony's name and power through those barbarous nations. . 

Soon aftei* this, upon hearing some disagreeable reports con* 
cerning the designs or the conduct of Csesar, he sailed for Italy 
with a fleet of mree hundred ships v^nd, being refused the 
harbour of Brundusium, he made for Tarentum. There he 
was prevailed on by his wife Octavia, who accompanied htm^ 
and was then pregnant a third time, to send her to ner brother ; 
and she was fortunate enough to meet him on her journey, at- 
tended \sj his two friends, Mecsenas and Agrippa. In con* 
ference with him, she entreated him to consider tne peculiarity 
. of her situation, and not to make the happiest *woman in the 
world the most unfortunate: — ^'^The eyes of all,*' said she, 
** are necessarily turned on me, who am the wife of Antony, 
*and the sister of Caesar; and should these chiefs of the (em- 
pire, misled by hasty counsels, involve the whole in war, what- 
ever may be the event, it will be unhappy for me;" Caesar was 
softened by the entreaties of his sister, and proceeded with 
peaceable views to Tarentum. His arrival aflorded a general 
satisfaction to the people. They were pleased to see such an 
army on the shore, and such a jieet in the harbour, in the mu-> 
tual disposition for peace; and nothing but compliments and 
expressions of kindness passing between the generals. An- 
tony first invited Csesar to sup with him, and, m* compliment 
to Octavia, he accepted the invitation. At length it was agreed, 
that Caesar should give up to Antony two lesions for the Par- 
thian service ; and that Antony, in return, should leave a hun- 
dred armed galleys with Caesar. Octavia, moreover, engaged 
Antony to give up tweiity light ships to Caesar, and procured 
from her brother a thousand foot for her husband. Mattei*s 
beinfic thus accommodated, Caesar went to war with Pompey 

Vol. IV. 2C ^^ 
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for the recovfery of Sieil]^; and Antony, leaving under bis 
protectiQn his wif(^and bis children, both by the present and 
the former marriage, sailed for Asia. 

Upon his approach to S^ria,-the love of Cleopatra, which 
kad 80 lone been dormant in his heart, and which better coun- 
tels seemed totally to have suppressed, revived again, and took 
possession of his soul. The unruly steed, to which Plato* 
compares certain passions, onc^ more broke loose, and in spite 
•f honour, interest, and prrudence, Antony sent ly)nteius Ca- 
pito to condvet Cleopatra into Syria. 

Upon her arrival, he made her the. most ma^ificent pre- 
lents. He gave her the. provinces of Phoenicia, Caelosyria, 
Cyprus, gileat part of Cilicia, that districtof Judea which pro- 
luces the balm,' and that part«of Arabia Nabathsea which lies 
ipon the ocean. Th^e extravagant gifts were disagreeable 
io the Romans; for, though he had often conferred on private 
persons considerable governments and kin^dom^; though he 
nad deprived maiiy princes of their dominions, and beheaded 
A^ntigonus of Judea, the first king that ever suffered in sach a 
manner;t yet nothing so much disturbed the Romans as his 
enormous profusion in f^ivour of that woman : nor were they 
less offended at his giving the surnames of the Sun and Moon 
to the twins^e had By her. 

But Antony knew well how to give a fair appearance to the 
tnost disreputable actions. The greatness of tne Roman em- 
Dire, he said, appeared more in giving, than in receivihg king- 
doms: and that it was propier tor persons 6f high birth and 
station to extend and secure their tiobility, by leaving children . 
and successors born of different princes: that his ancestor 
HercuW trusted not to the fertilitv of one woman, )bls if he had 
feared the penalties annexed to tne law of Solon, but, by va-' 
rious connections with the sex, became the founder of many 
families. , 

After Orodes was slain by his son Phraates,J who took pos- 
session of the kingdom, many of the Parthian chiefs fled to 
Antopy; and, atnongst the rest, Moneses, a mkn of great dig- 
nity and power. Antony, thinking that Moneses, m his for- 
tune, resembled Themistocles, and comparing his own wealth 

* Plutarch here alludtes to that passa^ inf Plato, where he comparw the 
loal to a winged chariot with tvro hbraes and a charioteer. One of these Ivompa 
is mischievous and unruly.; the other gentle and tractable. The charioteer 
is Reason : the unru^yhorse denotes the concupiscent, and the tractable lioi-se 
the irascible part— Plaio^ Pkad, 

t Dion tells us that Antigonus was fix^t tied to a sti4re and whipped ; and 
that afterwards his throat was cut • Amo^o^c, and not irfAlKi{e« is the w<Md he 
uses. Livy says, DeligoH ad pahtrn^ virgitque catL et teouripercuuu 

X The s^me Phraates that Horace mentions. RedaiJhm Cyn boUd Phraa- 
U».r-Lib.-iii.Odea. " 
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tnd manificente to th»t of«the Icings of Pemia, jpve him three 
cities. Larissa, Arethusa, and Hierapolis, whieh was. before 
called Bombyce. ^ But when Phraates sent Moneses assuratioe 
of his safety, he readily dismissed him. On this occasion hef 
formed a scneme to deceive Phraates.* He pretended a dis- 
position for peace, and required only ^at the* Roman standards 
and ensigns which had been, taken at the defeat of Crassus, 
and such of the prisoners as still survived, might be restored. 
He sent Cljdopatra into Egypt; after which he marched through 
Arabia and Armenia, where, as soon as his own troops were 
joined by the allies, he reviewed his army. He had several 
princes in alliance with him. But Artavasdes, king of Arme- 
nia, was the most powerful, for he furnisRed six thousand horse 
and seVen thousand foot At this review there appeared sixty 
thousand Roman foot^.and ten thousand horse, who, though 
chiefly Gauls yid Spaniards, were reckoned aS Romans. The 
numbier of the allies, including the light-armed and the cavalry, 
amounted to. thirty thousand. 

This formidable arinament, which stnick terror into the In- 
dians beyond Bactria,'and alarmed all Asia, his attachment to 
Cleopatra rendered {>erfectly useless. His impatience to re* 
turn and spend.the winter in her arms, made him take the field 
too early in the season^ and precipitated all his measures. As* 
a man who is under th^ power. of encbantnlent can only act as 
the impulse of the magic directs him, his eye was eontinually 
drawn to Cleopatra, and to return to her was tf greater object 
than to conquer the world. He ought certainly to have win- 
tered in Armenia, that he might give a proper respite and re- 
freshment to his men, after a march of a thousand miles, tn 
the early part of the spring he should have Qiade himself mas- 
ter of Media, before the Parthian troops were drawn out of 
garrison:. but his impatience put him upon the march, and, 
teaving Armenia on the left, he passed through the province 
of Atropatene, and laid waste me country. In his naste, he 
left behmd him the batterjpg eni^ines, amongst which was a 
ram eighty feet long; and these followed the camp on three 
hundred carriages. Had any damage hap|>ened to these, it 
would have b^n impossible to repair them in this upper part 
of Asia, where there is no timber of height or strength suffi- 
cient for the^ purpose. However, th^y^ were brought after him, 
under the conduct of Statianus; and, in the mean time, he, laid 
siege to the large city of Phraata^ the residence of the king of 
Media's wives and children. Here he perceived his error in 
leaving the engines behind ; for want of^ which he was obliged 
to throw up a mount against the wall ; and that required con- 
siderable time and labour. 

In the mean time, Phraates came up with a numerous army; 
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uid being informed that Antony had left behind him, his 
chines, he sent s large detachment to intercept them. This 
party fell upon Statianus, who, with ten thousand of his men, 
were slain upon the spot Many were taken prisoners, among 
whom was King Polemo; and the machines were seized by 
the enemy and destroyed. • 

This miscarriage greatly discouraged the army; and Arta- 
vasdes, though he had b^ the promoted of the war, with- 
drew his forces in despair. The Farthians, on the other hand, 
encouraged by tiieir success, came up with the Romans while 
they were employed in the siege, and treated them with the 
most insolent menaces and contempt ' Antony, who knew 
that despair and timidtty would be the consequence of inac- 
tion, led out ten legions, three pra&torian cohorts heavy-irmed, 
and the whole body of cavalry, on the business of foraging. 
He was persuaded, at the same time, that this* was the only 
method of drawing the enemy after him, and bringing them to 
a battle. After one day's progress^ he observed the enemy in 
mbtipn, and watching an opportunity to fall ijpon him in his 
march. Hereupon he put up in his camp the signal for battTe ; 
but, at the same time, strudc his tents, as if his intention* was 
not to fight, but to retire. Accordingly, he passed the army of 
the barbarians, which was drawn up in form of a crescent; 
but he had previously given orders to the horse to charge the 
enemy, full speed, as soon as theii^ ranks were within reach of 
the legionary troops.. The Farthians were struck wiUi asto- 
nishment at the order of the Roman army, when they observ- 
ed thetn pass at regular intervals without tonfusion, and bran- 
dish their pikes in silence. " ' 

When the signal was given for battle, the horse turned short, 
and fell with loud shouts on the enemy. The Farthians re- 
ceived the attack with firmness, theugh they were too close' in 
with them for the use of their bows. But when the infantry 
came to the charge, their shouts, and the clashing of their arms, 
so. frightened the enemy's horsesi that they were no longer 
manageable; and the Farthians fled without once engaging. 
Antony pursued them closely, in hopes that this action would, 
in k grejlt measure, terminate the war, But when the infantry 
had followed them fifty furlongs, and the cavalry at least a 
hundred and fifty, he found that he had not slain anove eighty 
of the enemy, and that thirty only were taken prisoners. 
Thus, the little advantage of their victories, and tne heavy 
loss of their defeats, as in the recent instance of the carriages, 
was a fresh discouragement to the Romans. i 

The day following they returned with their baggage to the 
camp before Phraata. in their march they met with some 
straggling troops of the enemy, afterwards with greater par- 
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ties, and at laat with the whole body, which having easily ral- . 
lied, appeared like a fresh army, and harassed them in such a 
manner, that it was with difficulty they reached their camp. • 
The Median garrison, iq the absence of Anlony, had made, 
a sally; and those who were left to defend the mount, had 

Suitted their post and fled. Antony, at his return, punished 
le fugitives'.by decimation ; that i&, ne divided them into tens, 
and in each division put one to death, oh whom the^ot hap- 
pened to fall. Those that escaped had their allowance in bar- 
ley, instead of wheat 

Both parties now found .their difficulties in the war. An- 
ton^ had the dread of famine before him, for he could not 
forage without a terrible slaughter of his men; and Phraates, 
who knew the temper of the Parthians, was apprehensive, tiiat 
if the Romans persisted in carrying on the siege, as soon as 
the autumnal eauinox was past, and the winter set in, he should 
be deserted by nis afmy, which would not at that time endure 
the eipen field. To prevent this he had recourse to stratagem. 
He ordered his officers not t6 pursue the Romans too. close 
when they were foragingr, but to pennit them to carry oflF pro- 
visions, ile commanded them, at the same time, to compli- 
ment them on their valotir ; and to express his high opinion of 
the Roman bravery. They were instructed liketvise, as op- 
portunity might offer, to blame the obstinacy^ of Antony, 
which exposed so many brave men to the severities of famii^e 
and a winter campai^, ^ho must suffer, of course, notwitJb- 
standinff all the Farmians could do for them, while Phraates 
sought for nothing more than peace, though he was still de- 
feated in his benevolent intentions. 

Antony^ on these reports, began to conceive hopes; but he 
would not offer any terms before he was satisfied wnether they 
came originally fromr the king. The enemy assured him, that 
such were the sentimenta of Phraates; and, being induced to 
believe them, he -sent soihe of his friends to demand the stand- . 
ards and prisoners that came iiito their hands oh the defeat of 
Crassus ; for he thought, if he demanded nothing, it might ap- 
PjBar that he was pleased with the priyileee of retreating. The 
Parthian answered, that the standard and prisoners could not 
be restored; but that Antony, if he thought proper, was at 
liberty to retreat in safety. . 

After some few days- had been spent in making up the bag- 
eage, he began his march. On this occasion, though he had 
9ie happiest eloquence in 'addressing' his soldiers, and recon- 
ciling them to every situation and event; yet, whether it i^aa 
tfco-ough shame, or sorrow, or both, he left that office to Do-* 
mitins ^nobvbus^ Sonke of them were ofiended at tiiis, as 

Vou IV. 18 
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an act of contempt But the greater partuqiderstood the cauae, 
and pitying dieir general, paid him still greater attention. 
• Antony had determined to take his route through a plain and 
open country; but a certain Mardian, who was well acquaint- 
ed with the practices of the Parthians, and had approved his 
faith to tiie Kotnans at the battle when the machines were lort, 
advised him to take the mountains on his right, and not to ex* 
pdse his^eavy-armed troops in ah open country to the attacks 
of the Parthian bowmen and cavalry. Phraates, he. said^ 
amnsed him with fair promises, merely to draw him off from 
the siege; but if he would take him for liis guide, he would 
conduct him by a way that was nearer, and better furnilhed 
with necessaries. Antony deliberated soi^e time upon this. 
He woul4 not appear to doubt the honour of the Parthians af- 
ter the truce they had agreed to; and vet he could not but ap- 
prove of a .way which was nearer, anq which lay through an 
inhabited country; At last, he required the necessary pledges 
of the Mardian's faith, which he gave in sufiering himself to 
he bound till hQ should have concmcted the army ibto Arme- 
hla. ' In this conditipn he led the Romans' peaceably alone for 
two days: but on the third, when Antony, expecting nothing 
less than the Parthians, wa» marching -forward in disorderly 
security, the ^ardian observing the mounds of a river broken 
down, and the waters let out into the plain where they were to 
pass, concluded that the Parthians haa done this to retard their 
march, and advised Antony. to be on his guard; for the bnemy, 
he said, was at no great-distance*. Whilst Antony was draw- 
ing up his men, aiul preparing such of them as were anned 
with darts and slings to make a sally against the enemy, the 
Parthians came upon him, and, by surrounding hiB army, 
harassed it on every part The light^armed Romans, indeed, 
made an incursion upon th^m, and^ galling them with their 
missive weapons, obliged them to rejtreat; out they soon re* 
turned to the charge, till a band of the Gaulish cavalry attacked 
and dispersed theih; so that they appeared no more that day. 
Antony, .upon tliis, found what measures he was to tdce; 
and covering both wings ^nd the rear with such troops as were 
armed with missive weanons,'his army marched in the form of 
a square. The cavalry nad orders to repel the attacks of the 
enemy, but not to pursue them to. any great distance. The 
Parthians, of course, when in four successive days^they could 
make no considerable impression, and found themselves equal- 
ly annoyed in their turn, griew more remiss, and, £nding an 
excuse in the winter season, began to think of a retreat On 
the fifth day, Flavius Crallus, a general officer of great courute 
and valour, requested Aptony mat he would indtuge him witn 
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a number oMight-arm^d troops from the rear, together *with 
a few horse from ^e front ; and with these he proposed to 
perform some considerable exploit These, he obtained^ and^ 
in repelling the attacks of the Parthiana, he did not, like the 
rest, retreat by degrees towards the body of the army, .but 
maintained hid ground, and fought rather on the offensive thaa 
on the defensive. When the officers of the rear observed that 
he mras separated from the rest they sent, to recall him, but 
he did not obey the summons. It is said, however, that Titius 
the qu8Bstor turned back the standard, and inveighed aeainst 
Gal lus for leading so many brave men to destruttion. Gallus, 
on the other hand-, returned his reproaches, and, commanding 
those who were about him to stand, Titius niade, his retreat 
alone. Gallus had no sooner made an impression on the ene* 
my's) front, than he Was surrgunded. In this distress he sent 
for assistance.; and here the general officers, and Canidius, the 
favourite of Antony, amongst the rest, conimitted a most capi- 
tal error. Instead of leading the whole army against the Par 
thians, as soon as one detachment was overpowered, thev sent 
another to its support; and thus, by degrees, they would hav€ 
sacrificed great part of the troops, haanot Antony come has* 
ti\y from tne front with the heavy-armed, and, urging op tJie 
third legion through the midst, of the fugitives, stopped the 
enemy's pursuit 

In this action no fewer than three thousand were slain, and 
five thousand brought back wounded ta the camp. Ainongst 
tlie last was Gallus, who had four arrows* shot through his bo^, 
and soon after died of his wounds. Antony visited all that 
had suffered on this unhappy occasion, and consoled them with 
tears of real grief and^aSection ; while the, wounded soldiers, 
embracing the hand of their general, entreated him not to at- 
tend to their sufferings, l>ut to his own health and. auiet: — . 
" While our general is safe,' all^'* they said, " is well.'* It is 
certain that there was not in those dajs a braver or finer army. 
The men were tall, stout, able and willing to endure the great- 
est toils. Their respect and ready obedience to iheir general 
was wonderfii^l. Not a man in the army, from the first officer 
to the meanest soldier, but would have preferred the favour of 
Antony to his own liie and safety. In all these respects they 
were at least e^ual to the armies of ancient Rome, A variety 
of causes, as we have isbserved, concurred to produce this. 
Antony's noble birth, his eloquence, his candout. his liberality 
and magnificence, and the familiar pleasantry of his conversa*. 
tion ; — ^these were the ^neral causes of the affection he found 
ill his army; and, on this particular occasion, his sympathizing 
with the-wounded, and attending to their wants, made them to^ 
t«Uy forget their sufferings. 
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' The PdrthianB/wha.had before began tokn^ish in their 
operations, were 80 much elevated with this aoVantsge, and 
6eld the Romans in sncb contempt, that they even sfient the 
night by their camp, in hopes of seizing the baggage while they 
deserted their tents. At break of day, num]>ers more came up, 
tt> the amount, as it is said, of forty thousand horse: for the 
Parthian king had sent even hisbocfy'-piard, so confident was 
he of absolute victory; as to himself, he never wad present at 
any engagement 

Antony, being now to address his soldiers, called for mourn 
ing apparel, thfeit his speech mi^t b^ more affecting ; but as 
his friends would not permit this, he appeared' in his general'^ 
robe. . Those that had been victorious he praised, those who 
had fled he. reproached ; the former eticouraged him by every 
testimony of their zeal; the latt^, offering themselves either 
:o decimation, or any other kind of punishment that he mieht 
chink proper to inflict upon them, entreated him to forego nis 
sorrow and-concem. Upon this he raised his hands tQ hea- 
ven, and prayed to the gods,*— -^^ That if his happier fortune 
WBs to be followed by future evil, it might affect only himself, 
and that hid army might be safe and victorious.'' 

The day following they marched out in better and firmer 
order, and the Parthians, who thought they had nothing; to do 
hut to plunder, when Hiey saw their, enemy in fresh spints, and 
in a capacity for renewing the engagement, were extremely 
disconcerted. However, they fell upon the Romans, from Xm 
adjacent declivities, and galled them with their arrows as they 
were inarching slowly &rwu^. Against these attacks the 
light-armed' troops were ^covered *by the legionaries, who, 
pucine one knee upon the ground, received the arrows on 
their fields. The rank, that was behind covered that' which 
.was before in a regular gradation; so that this curious fbrtifi* 
cation** which defended Uiemfrom thie arrows of the enemy, 
resemoled ihf^ roof of a house. 

The Parthians, who thought that the Romans rested on their 
knees only throdgh weariness and fati^e, threw* away their 
bows, and came to close engagement with their /pears. Upon 
this the Roni&ns leaped lip with a loud shout, cut to pieces 
those who came fi^t to the attack, and put all the rest to flight 
This method of attack and defence being repeated every any, 
they made but little progress in their march, an*d were besides 
distressed for want of provisions; they could not forage with- 
out fighting; the corn tiiey could get was but little, and even 
that they had not instruments to grind. The greatest par^of 
them had been left behind; for many of Iheir beasts of bur^ 
den were dead, and many were employed in carrying die sick 
and wounded. It is said that a bushel of wheat, Attic mea* 
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sure, was sold for fifly drachmas, and a barley-loaf for its weight 
in silver. Those who sought for roots and pot-herbs found 
few that they had been accustomed to eat; and in tasting un- 
known herbs, they met with pne that brought on madness and 
death. He that had eateh of it immediately lost all memory 
and knowledge; but, at the same time, would busy himself in 
turning and moving every stone he met with, as if he was upon 
some very important pursfuit. The camp was full of unhajipy 
men bending to the ground, and thus digging up and removing 
stones, till at last they were carried off by a bilious vomiting; 
when wine,*, the only remedy ,t was not to be had. Thus, 
while numbers perished, and the Parthians still continued to 
harass them, Antony is s^^id frequently to have cried out, — ^^ 
the ten thousand!" alluding to the army that Xenophon led 
from Babylon, both a Ibnger way,t and through more nume- 
rous conflicts,- and yet led in safety. 

The Parthians, when tk^ey found that they could not break 
through the Roman ranks, nor throw them into disorder, but 
were frequently beaten in their attacks, be^n once more to 
treat their foragers in a peaceable manner. They showJed them 
their bows unstrung, ana informed them that they had given up 
the pursuit, and were going to depart A fewMedes, they saia, 
might continue the route a day or two longer, but they would 
give the Romans no trouble, as their only purpose was to pro- 
tect some of the remoter villages. These "professions were 
accompanied .with many kind salutations, insomuch that the 
Romans conceived fVesn hopes' and spirits; and, because the 
way over the mountains was said to be destitute of water, An- 
tony once more was desirous of taking his route through the 
plains. When he was going to put his scheme in execution, 
one Mithridates, cousin to that Moneses who had jforhierly 
sought his protection, and been presented by him y^itli thr^e 
cities, came from the enemy's camp, and desired he might be 
permitted to speak with some person that understood the Sy- 
rian or the Parthian languajije. Alexander of Antioch, a friend 
of Antony's, went; out to him, and after the Parthian had in- 
formed him who he was, and attributed his coming to the kind- 
ness of Moneses, he asked him, whether he did not see, at a 
great distance before him, a rang^ of high hills?— "Under 
those hills," said he, « the whole Parthian army Hes in am- 
b\]scade for you: for, at the foot of the mountains, there, is a 

* The aocientB held wine to be a principal remedy afiainat Vomitiog :— 
PrisUrea vomitUmeM nttU.^Plin. JVW. HisL 1. x^\. «. J . ^ 

t It was likewise esteemed good against many kinds ofpoison. ^Werum $d 
coMm cidUam, Accniia, el omnia quoB, refrigerant rifm^dtiim.— Ibid. 

t When PlQtaft:h says that Xenophon led his ten thousand a longer way, lie, 
nrost mean to terminate Antony's march with Anneiiia. 
Vol. IV. 2 D !«• 
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spacious plain, apd, there, when deluded by their artifices, 
you have Ifeft the way over the heights, they expect to find you. 
In the mountain roads, indeed, you haye thirst apd* toil to con- 
tend'with, as usual; but should Antony take the plains, he 
must expect the fate of Crassus." 

After ne had given this information, he departed; and An- 
tony on the occasion assembled a council, and amon^t the 
rest his Mapdiait guide, who concurred with the dirfections of 
the Parthian. The way over-the plains, he' said, was hardly 
practicable, wfere there no enemy to contend with. The wind- 
ings were long and tedious, and difiScult to be made out The 
rugged way over thiB mountains, on the contrary, had no other 
difficulty in it than to endure thirst for onexlay. Antony, there- 
fore, changed his mind, and ordering each man to take water 
along wiUi him, took the mountain road by night As there 
was not a sufficient number of vessels, some conveyed their 
water in helmets, and others in bladders. 

The Partiiians were informed of Antony's motions, and, 
contrary to custom, pursued him in the night About sun- 
rise they came up with the. rear, weary as it was with toil and 
watching; for Uiat night they had travelled' thirty miles. In 
this condition they had to contend with an unexpected enemy, 
and being at once pbiiged to fight and continue their march, 
their thirst became still more insupportable* At last the front 
came up to a river, the water of which was cool aiid clear, 
but being salt and acrimonious, it occasioned a pain in the 
stomach and bowels that had been heated and intlajned with 
thirst The Mardian guide had', indeed, forewarned them of 
this, but the poor fellows rejecting the information that was 
brought them, dbrank eagerly of the stream. Antony, run- 
ning amongst the ranks, entreated them to forbear but a little. 
He told them that there was another river at no great distance, 
the water of which might be drank with safety; and that the 
way was so extremely rocky and uneven, that it was impos- 
sible for the enemy'* cavalry to pursue. ^ At the same time he 
sounded a retreat, to call on such as were engaged with the 
enemy, and gave the signal for pitching their tents, that they 
might at least have the convenience of shade. 

While their tents were fixing, and the Parthians as usual 
retiring from the pursuit^ Mithridates came again, and Alex- 
ander bding sent out to him, he advised that the Romans, after 
a little rest, should rise and make fi>r the river, because the 
Parthians ' did not propose to carry their pursuit beyond it. 
Alexander reportea this to Antony, and Mithridates being 
presented with as many phials and cups of gold as he could 
conceal in his garments, once more left the camp. Antony, 
while it was yet day, struck his tents, and marched, unmo* 
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lested by the enemy. • But so dreadful a ni^t as followed he 
had never passed. Those who were known to be possessed of 
gold or silver were slain and plundered, and the money that 
was conveyed in the baggage was made a prey of. Last of 
all. Antonyms ba^oge was seized, and the nchest bowls and 
tables were cut asunder and divided amongst the plunderers. 
The greatest terror and distraction ran through the whole 
army^ for it was concluded^ that the inroads of the enemy had 
occasioned 'this flight of confusion. Antony sent for one of 
his freedmen, called Rhamnus, ahd made him swear that he 
would stab him, and cut off his head, whenever he should 
command him, that he might neither fall alive into the hands 
of the enemy, nor be known when dead. While his friends 
were weeping around him, the Mardian guide gave him some 
encouragement, by telling him that the. river was at hand*, as 
he could perceive by the cool freshness of the air that issued 
from it, and that, ot course tne trebles of his journey would 
soon be at an end, as the nisht nearly was. At the same 
time be was informed that all Uiese disorders had been occa- 
sioned by the avarice of his soldiers; and he, therefore, order- 
ed a signal for encamping, that he might rectify his disordered 
army.*^. 

It was now day-Jight, and as soon as tne troops were brought 
to a little order, the Parthians once more began ^to harass the 
rear. The sienal 'was, therefore, ^ven to the light troops to 
enga^, and the heavy-armed received the art'ows under a tooi 
of shields, as before. The Parthians, however, durst not come 
any more to close engagement, and when the front had ad- 
vanced a little farther, the. river was in sight Anton v first 
drew, up the. cavalry on the banks to carry over the weak and 
wounded. The combat was now over^ and the thirsty could 
enjoy their water in quiet At sight of the river the Parthians 
unstrung their boif s, andy with the highest encomiums on their 
bravery, bade the enemies pass over in peace. They did so, 
and, after the necessary refreshments, proce^eded on their 
march) without much confidence in the Parthian praise or pro- 
fessions. Within six days from the last battle, they arrived 
at the river Araxes, which divides Media from Armenia This 

* Phitarch does not, in thi9 place, appear to be snfficieDtly infoimed, Tbe 
came of this tumult in th6 army could not be tiie avarice of tbe soldiers only, 
since tbat might hare operatea long before, and at a time when they were 
capable of eijjoying money. Their object now was tbe preservation of life; 
and it was not wealth,.but water, that they wanted. We must look for the 
cause of this disorder, then, in some other circumstance ; and that probably 
was the report of their general's despair, or possibly of his death ; for, other- 
wise, they would hardly have plundered his baggage. The fidelity and afiec- 
tion -ftey had shown bun in ^ their distrettes, afford a sufficient argument 
on this befaoJf. ' 
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river, on account of the depth and strength of its current, 
seemed difficult to pass, and the rumour, moreover, ran through 
the army that the enemy was there in ambuscade, to attack 
them as they forded it "However, thejr passed over in safety, 
and when they set foojt in Armenia, with the avidity of mari- 
ners when they first come on shore, they kissed the CTound in 
adoration^ and embraced each other with a pleasure that could 
only express itself in tears. The ill consequences of their 
former extremities, however, discovered themselves' even here ; 
for, as they now passed through a country of plenty and pro- 
fusion, their too great indulgences threw them into the dropsy 
and the cholic. Antony, on reviewing his army, found that he 
had lost twenty thousand foot and four thousand horse, more 
than half of which had not died in battle, but by sickness. 
They had been twenty-seven dajs in their return from Phraata, 
and had beatea the Parthians ii^ eighteen engagements; but 
these victories were by no nl^ans coinplete, because they could 
not prosecute their advantages by pursuit 

Hence it is evident, that Artavasdes deprived Antony of 
the fruits of his Parthian expedition : for, had he be^n assisted 
by the sixteen thousand horse which he took with. him out of 
Media, (who were armed like the Parthians, And accustomed 
to fight with them,) after the Romans had beaten them in set 
battles, this cavalry might have taken up the pursuit, and 
harassed them in such a manner, that they could not so often 
have rallied, and returned to the charge. All, therefore, were 
exciting Antony to revenge himself on Artavasdes. Buf he 
followed better counsels, and, in his present weak and indigent 
condition, he did not think proper to withhold the usual re- 
spe/ct and honours he had paid him. But when he capie into 
Armenia on another occasion, after having di^wn him to a 
meeting by fair promises and invitations, he seised and carried 
him bound to Alexandria, where he led him in triumphal pro- 
cession. The Romans were ofiended at this triumph and at 
Antony, who had thus transferred the principal honours of 
their country to Egypt, for the gratification of Cleopatra. 
These things, however, happened m a later period of Anto- 
ny's life. 

The severity of the winter, and perf^'tual snows, were so 
destructive to the troops, that, in nis march, he lost eight 
thousand men. Accompanied by a small party,, he went down 
to the sea-coast, and in a fort oetween JBerytus and Sidon, 
called the White Hair,* he waited for Cleopatra. - To divert 
his impatience on her delay, he had recourse to festivity and 
intoxication ; and he would frequently, over his cups, start up 
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from his seat, and nin leaping and dancing to look out for her 
approach. At length she came, and bi'ought vdth her a large 
quantity of money and clothing for the army. Some, how- 
ever, have assertra that she brought nothing nut the clothes, 
and that Antony supplied the moneys thou^ he ga^'e her the 
credit of it 

There happened at this time a quan^l between Phraates and 
the king of the Mede^, occasioned, aa^ it is said, by the divi- 
sion of the Roman spoils, and the latter was apprehensive of 
losing his kingdom. He, therefore, sent to Antony an offer of 
his assistance against the Parthians. Antony, who concluded 
that he had failed of eonquering the Parthians only through 
want of cavalry and bowmen, and would here s^em rather to 
•confer than to receive a favour, determined once more to re- 
turn to Armenia, and, after joining the king of the Medes at 
the river Araxes, to renew tne war. 

Octavia, who was still at Rome, now expressed a desire of 
visiting Antony^ and Cassar gave her his permission, not, ac- 
cording to the general opinion, merely to oblige her, but that 
the iir treatment .and neglect which he concluaed she should 
meet with, mijght give him a pretence for renewing the war. 
When she arrived at Athens, she received letters from Anto- 
ny, commanding her to continue there, and acquainting her 
with his new expedition. These tetters mortified her; for she 
suspected the, expedition to be nothing more than a pretence : 
however, she wrote tb him, and desired he would send his 
commands where she should leave the presents she had brought 
These presents consisted of clothing for the* army, beasts of 
burden, money, a^d gifts for his omcers and friends. Beside 
these, she. had brought two thousand picked men, fully equip- 
ped and armed fpr the general's cohort Octavia sent this 
letter, by Niger, a friend of Antony's, who did not fail to pay 
her the qompuments she deserved, but represented her to An- 
tony in the most agreeable light 

Cleopatra di*eaded her rivaL She was apprehensive that if 
she came to Anton^r, the respectable gravity of her manners, 
added to the authority and interest ol Csesar, would carry oflf 
her husband. She, tncirefore, pretended to be dying for the 
love of Antony, and, to give- a colour to .her pretence, she 
emaciated herself by abstinence. . At his approach she taught 
her eye to express an agreeable siirprise, and when he left her, 
she put on the look oi languishment and dejection. Some- 
times she would endeavour to w«ep, and then,. as if she wish- 
ed to hide the tear from her tender Antony, she affected <io 
wipe it off unseen. 

Antony was, all this while, prep^ing for his Median expedi- 
tion^ and C!leopatra's creatures and dependents did not fail to 
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reproach his unfeeling heart, which could suffer the womaH 
whose life was wrapped Op in his, to die for his sake. Octavia's 
marriage, they saia, was a mere political ccvivenierice, and it 
was enough for her that she had tne honour of being called his 
wife! Poor Cleopatra, though queeii of a mighty nation, was 
called nothing more than his mistress ; yet even with this, for 
the sake of hi* society, she could be content; but of that so- 
ciety, whenever sh6 snould be deprived, it would deprive her 
oT life. These insinuations so totally unmanned him; that, 
through fear of Cleopatra's putting an end to her life, he re- 
turned to Egypt, aiid put dffthe Mede till summer, though at 
that time the Parthian affairs were said to be in. a seditious ant) 
disorderly situation. At length, however, he went into Ar- 
menia, and after entering into alliance with the Mede, and bc^ 
trothing one of Cleopatra's sons to a daughter of hi« who was 
very young, he returned, that he might attend to the civil war. 
.When Octavia returned from Athens, Caesar looked upon 
the treatment she had met with as a mark of the greatest con- 
tempt ; and he, therefore, ordered her to retire and live alone. 
However, she refused to quit her husband's house, and more- 
over entreated Caesar by no means to have reeourse to arms 
merely on her account It would be infamous, she said, for 
the two chiefs of the Roman empire to inyolve the people in 
a civil wsLT — one for the love of a woman, and the other out of 
jealousjr. By her owa conduct she added weight to her ex- 
postulations. She kept up the dignity of Antony's h6use, and 
took the same caile of his children, as well those that he had 
by Fulvia as her dwn, that she could ppssibly have taken, had 
he been present Antony's friends, wno were sent to Ronie.to 
solicit honours or transact business,' she kindly entertained, 
and used her best offices with Caesar to obtain what they re- 
quested. Yet, even by-this conduct, she was hurting Antony, 
contrary to her inclination. His injurious treatment of such 
a woman excited a general indignation ; and the distribution 
he had made to his children in Alexandria carried with it 
something so imperious, and so disparaging to the Romans, 
that it increased that indignation not a little. The manner of 
doing it was extremely obnoxious. He summoned the peo- 
ple to the place of public exercise, and ordering two golden 
chairs to be placed' on a tribunal of silver; one for himself, 
and the .other for Cleopatra, beside lower seats for the chil- 
dren : he announced her oueen of Egypt, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Coeiosvria;,and nominated Caesario, ner son bv Caesar the dic- 
tator, her colleague. The sons she had by him he entitled 
kings of kings ; and to Alexander he gave Armenia and Media, 
together with Parthia, when it should be conquered. To 
Ptolemy he gave Phoenicia, Syria, and Cilicia. At the same 
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time the children made their appearance, Alexander in a Me- 
dian' dress, with the turban and tiara; and Ptolemy, in the 
long cloak and slippers, with a bonnet encircled by a diadem; 
The latter was dressed like the successors of Alexander; the 
former, like the Median and Armenian kines. When the 
children, saluted their parents, one was attendeaby Armenian, . 
the other hy Macedonian guards? Cleopatra on this, and on 
other public occasions, wore. the sacred robe. of Isis,* and 
affected to give audience to the people in the character and 
name of the New Isis, ^ 

Caesar expatiated on these things in the senate, and, by fre- 
quent accusations, incensed the people against Antony. An- 
tony did not fail to recriminate. By nis deputies. In the !irst 
place, he charged CaBsar with wresting Sicily out of the hands 
of Pompey, and hot dividing it ivith him. His next charge 
was, that Usesar had never returned the ships he had borrow- 
ed of him : a third, that, after reducing his colleague Lepidus 
to the condition of a private man, he nsid taken to .himself his 
army, his province, and his tributes : lastly, tjiat he had distri- 
buted almost all tiie lands in Italy among his own soldiers, and 
had left nothing for his. To these Caesar made answer, thqit 
Lepidus was reduced, from an incapacity of sustaining his 
government; that what he had acquired by war he was ready 
to divide with Antony, and at thie same time he expected to 
share Armenia with him ; that his soldiers had no right to 
^ands in Italy, because Media ^and Armenia^ which by their 
bravery they had added to the Roman empire, had been al- 
lotted to them. . ' ^ 

. Antony being informed of these things in Armenia, immedi- 
ately sent Canidius to the sea-coast witli sixteen iegions. In 
the mean . time he went to Ephesus, attended by Uleopatra. 
There he assembled his fl^et, which consisted of eight hun- 
dred ships of burden, whereof Cleopatra fur»ished two hun^ 
dred, beside twenty thousand talents, and provisions for the 
whole army. Antony, by the advice jof Domitius and some 
othel" friends, ordered Cleopatra to return to Egypt, and there 
to wait ti\e event of the war. But the queen, apprehensive 
that a reconciliation might take place, through the mediation 
of Octavia, by means of large bribes drew over Canidius to 
her interest - She prevailed on him to represent to Antony, 
that it was unreasonable to refuse so powerful an auxiliary 
the privilege of being present at the. war; that her presence 
was even necessary to animate and encourage the Egyptians, 
who made so considerable a part of his naval force: nor was 

* This robe was of ril colouri, to signify tbe universality of the goddess* 
inffoeoce. The robe of Osiris was of one coloor omy. 
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Cleopatra, in point of abilities, inferior to any of the princes^ 
his allies ; since she had not only been a long time at tne head 
of a considei*able kingdom/but, by her intercourse with him, 
had learnt the administration of the ereatest afiairs. These 
repionstrances, as the fates had decreea everything for Caesar, 
had the desired effect; and they sailed together Tor . Samos, 
where they indulged in evApy species of luxury: for at the 
sanle time that the kings, governors^ states, and provinces, be- 
tween Syria, the Moeotis, Armenia, and Lauria,* were com- 
manded to send their contributions to the war, the whole tribe 
of players and musicians were ordered to repair to Samos; 
and, ,while almost the whole' world beside was venting its an- 
ffui^h in groans and tears, that island alone was piping and 
oancing. The several cities sent oxen for sacrifice, and Kings 
contended in the malgnificence of their presents and entertain- 
ments. So that it Was natural to say, — ^^ Whit kind of figure 
will th^se people make in their triumph, when their very pre- 
parations for warfare so splendid -^^ ^ 

'When these things were over, he gave Priene for the resi- 
dence of the players and musicians, and sailed for Athens, 
where he qnce more renewed the farce of public entertain- 
ments. The Athenians bad treated Octavia, when she was at 
Athens, with the highest respect; and Cleopatra, jealous of the - 
honours she bad received, endeavoured to court the people by 
every mark of favour. The people in return decreed her 

Sublic honours, and sent a deputation to Wait on her with the 
ecree* At the head of this deputation was Antony Mmself; 
in character of a citizen of Athens; and he was prolocutor on 
the occasion. 

Jn the mean time he sent some of his people to turti Octavia 
out of his house at Rome. When she leu it it is said she 
took with her all his children, (except the eldest by Fulvia, 
who attencjed him,) and deplorea the severity'of her fate with 
tears, under the apprehension that she would be looked upon 
as one of the causes of the civil war. The Romans pitied her 
sufferings, but still mpre the folly of Antony, particularly such 
as had seen Cleopatra; for she was by no means preferable to 
Octavia,. either on account of, her youth or beauty. 

When Caesar was informed of the celeritv'and magnificence 
of Antony's preparations, he was Jafraid of being forced into 
the war that summer. This would h&tve been very inconve- 
nient for him, as he was in want of almost every thing, and 
the levies of money occasioned a general dissatisfaction. The 

* A? a mouDtain of no note in Attica does not geera proper to be mention- 
ed with great kingdoms and provinces, it is supposed that w% ought to read 
lilyria instead of Jjixmxu^ lUyria is aJftenraraa meQtiaDed as the boundary 
of Antony's dominions on that side. 



whole body of the people were talced- one*fourth of their in- 
come, and the sons of n'eedmen one-eighth. This occasioned 
the G^reatest clamour and confusion in Italy 4 aqd Antony cer^ 
tainiy committed a very great oversight in neglecting the ad- 
vantage. By his unaccountable delays he gave Csesar an op- 
portunity both to complete his preparations, and .appease the 
minds ot the people. When the money was demanded, they 
murmured and mutinied ; but .^ter it w&s OQce paid, they 
thought of it no longer. 

Titius and Plaiicus, men of consular dignity, and Antopy'^ 
principal friends, bdng ill-used by Cleopatra, on account of 
their opposing her stay in the army, abandoned him and went 
over to fcaesar. As they kneW the contents of Antony's will, 
they presently m^de him acquainted with them. This will 
was lodged in the hands of the vestals; and when Caesar de- 
manded it, they refused to send it; adding, thai if he was de- 
termined to have it, he mi^t come and take it himself. Ac- 
cordingly, he went and took it First of aU, he read it oyer to 
himself, and reme^ked such passages as were most liable to 
censure.. Afterwards he read it to the senate, and this gave a 
general offence.* It seemed. to the greatest 'part an aosurd 
and unprecedented thins; that a man should suffer in his life, 
for what he had ordered to be done after his death. Csesar 
dwelt particularly on the orders he had given concerning his 
funeral : for in case he died at Home, he had directed his bodv 
to be carried in proce^ion through th^/orumy and. afterwards 
conveyed to Alexandria to Cleopatra. Calvisius, a retainer 
of Gaesar^s^ also, accused hitix of havinjg given 4:o Cleopatra 
the Pergamenian library, which :consisted of two hundred 
thousand volumes; and aaded, that otice, when they supped in 
public, Antony rose and trode pn Cleopatra's foot,t by way 
of signal for some rendezvous. He assorted, moreover, that 
he suffered thie Ephesians ih hi^ presence to call Cleopatra 
sovereign; and that when he'was presiding at the administra- 
tion of public affairs, attended by. several fcetrarchs and kings, 
he received love-letters from her, enclosed in onyx and cry ^ 
ta], and there perused them. Besiies^ when Fumiusi a man 
of great dignity, and one of the ablest of the Roman orators^ 
was speaking m public, Cleopatra was carried through the 
forum in a litter; upon which Antony immediately started.up^ 
and no longer paving his attention to the cause, acc6mpanied 
her, leaning on the litter as he walked. 

♦ This was ap act. of nrast' injorioas violeDce. . Nbthing could be mone 
sacred tlian a will deposited in the bands of tibe restajs. 

t Tfifiitv T8f re«a». The former Enplish tramlator says^ that Antony took 
hold 4)ffutfeet and handled them. WhiUerer idea he iiii/?ht have of Aato- 
ny's familiarity, he ought Dot,6ure|y, toiiave been so famiJiar willi Plutarch. 

VaL. IV.-^2E * 19 
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The veftcity of JCalvisius, in these accusations^ wasj never- 
theless, suspected. The friends of Antony solicited ihe peo- 
ple in. his behalf, atid despatched Cremimlis, one of their num- 
W, to put hkn on his guard against the abrogation of his 
power^and his being declared an enemy to.the Roman people. 
Geminius sailed into Greece, and, on his afriTal, was suspect- 
ed by Cleopatra as an agent of Octayius. Oa this account, 
he was cpntempjtuously t^ated, and the lowest seats were as- 
signed him at the pubbc suppers. This,^ however, he bore for 
soipe time with patience, in hopes of obtaining an interview 
with Antony : but being publicly called upoa to declare the 
cause of his coming, he answered,»-»-" That one part of the 
cause woul4 Require, to be communicated at a sober hour, but 
the other part could not be mistaken, whether a man were 
drunk or sober ;« for it was clear that all things would go well, 
if Cleopatra retired into Egypt^' ' Antony was extremely 
chagrined ; and Cleopatra said,---*i You have done very well, 
Geminius, to confess without being put to the tx)rture." Ge* 
minius soon after withdrew, and returned jto Rome. Majny 
more, of Antony's friends were driven oflFby the Creatures of 
Cleopatra, when they could no -longer endure their insolence 
and scurrility; Among the rest were Marcus Silanus and Del- 
liiSs the historian. The latter infolrms us, that Cleopatra had 
a design upon his life, as he was told by GJaucus the physi- 
cian ; because he had once affronted her at supper, by saymg, 
that while Sarmentus was -drinking Falernian &t Rome, they 
were obliged to take up with vinegar. Sarmentus was a boy 
of Caesar^, one of those creatures whom the Romans call 
*Deliciae.' 

When Caesar had made his prepara^tions, it was decreed that 
war should.be declared against Cleopatra; for that Antony 
could not be said. to possess that power, which he had already 
given up to a woman. Daesar observed, that he was like a man 
under enchantment, who has no longer any poi;<rer over himself. 
It- was not he with whom they were eoing to war^ but Mar- 
don the eunuclj,and Pothinus; Iris, (Cleopatra's woman,) and 
Charmion; for these hatf the principal direction of affairs. 
Several prodigies are said to haye happened previous to this 
war. Pisaurum, a colony of Antonyms on the Adriatic, was 
swallowed up by an earthquake. Antony's statue in Alba w-as 
covered with sweat for many days., which returned, though it 
was frequently wiped off. While he was at Patrae, the temple 
of Hercules was set on fire by lightning: ahd at Athens the 
statue of Bacchus was carried by. a whirlwind from the Gi- 
gantomachia into the. theatre. These things concerned An- 
tony the more nearly, as healBfected to be a descendant of Her- 
cules, and an imitator of Bacchus, insomuch that he wa3 call^ 
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ed the younger Bacchu$. The same wind threw down the 
eolossal statues of Eumenes and Attalus. called the Ahtonii, 
while the rest were unmoved. And inNCleopiatni's royal gal- 
ley, .which was called AntoniuSj a terrible phenomenon ap- 
peared. Some swallows had built their nests in the stem, and 
others drove them away and destroyed their young. 

Upon the commencement of the war, Antony had no fewer 
than five hmidred arm^d vessels, magnificently adorned, and 
furnished with eight or ten banks of oars. He had, more- 
over, a hundred thousand footi and. twelve thousand horse. 
The auxiliary' kings, who fought under his banners, were 
Bocchus of Africa, Tarcondemus of the Upper Cilicia, 
Archelalis of Cappa4ocia, Philadelphus of Paphlagonia, Mi- 
thridates of Commagene, and Addallas of Thrace. Those 
who did not attend in person, but sent supplies, were Polemo 
of Pontus, Malchus of Arabia, Herod of Juda^, and Amyn- 
tas king of Lycaoni^ and Galatia: Beside these he had sup- 

Slies also from the King of the Medes. Cassar had two hua- 
red and iifty men of war, eighty thousand foot, and an equal 
number of horse with the enemy. Antony's dominions lay 
from the'Euphrates and Armenia, to the Ionian sea and lUy- 
ria: Caesar's extended from Illyrlji to the western ocean, and 
from that a^ain to the Tuscan and Sicilian sea..* He had 
likewise all that part of Africa which li6s opposite to. Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain, as far as the pillars of Hercules. The rest 
of that country, from Gyrene to "Ethiopia, was ia the posses- 
sion of Antony.' . ^ 

But such a slave was he to the will of a woman, that liiough 
much superior at land, to ^tify her, he put his whole .ccln- 
fidedce in the navy; notwithstanding that the ships had not 
half Uieir complement of men, and the officers were obliged 
to press and pick up in Greece vagrants, ass-drivers, reapers, 
ana boys. Nor could they make up their numbers even with 
these, out many of the ships were^tiU almost empty. Caesar's 
ships, which wm» not hiffh-built, or splendidly set ofi* for 
show, but tight eood sauers^ well ihani\ed and equipped, 
continued in the narbours of Tarentum and Bruhdusium. 
From thence he sent ta Antony, desiring he would meet him 
with his forces, that.no time might be lost; ofierine at the 
sometime to leave the ports and harbours free for his landing, 
and to withdraw his army a day'd journey on horseback, that 
he mijght ma^e good his encampment To this Antony re- 
tumeda haughty answer, and though >he was the older man, 
challenged Caesar to single combat; or if he should decline 
this, he might meet him at Pharsalia, and .decide it where 
Caesar and rompey had done before. Caesar prevented this; 
tor while Antony made for Actium, which ia now called Ni- 
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copolisy he crossed theloaian, and seized dn Torype, a pUee 
in Epirus. Aaton^ was distressed on fisdins tnis» because 
he was without his infantry; but Cleopatra made a Jest of it, 
and ^&}Led him if it was so very dreadful a thing that Cassar 
was get into the i^/(e.?5 . • 

Antony, as soon as it was dayrlieht, perceived the enemy 
making up to him; and fearing that his ill-manned vessels 
wtfuld be unable to stand the attack^ he .sgrmed the rowers, and 
placed them on th^ decks to make a show : with the oars sus- 
pended on each dide of the vessels, he .proceeded in this mock 
form of ..battle towards A'ctiuni. Caesar was deoeived by the 
stratagem, aud. retired. The water about Caesar's camp wa$ 
both scarce and bad, a|id Antony had the address to cut off the 
little that they had. 

It was mucn about this time that, contrary to the inclination 
of Cleopatra, he acted so generous a part by Doipitius. The 
latter, even when he had a fever upon him, took a small boat, 
and went over' to Caesar: Antony, thougft he could not but re- 
sent this, sent after him his baggage, his friends, and servants, 
and Dpmitios, as if it had been lor grief ih^t his treachery was 
discovered, died very soon after.t. Amyatas and Deiotarus 
likewise went over to Caesar. , . . 

Antony's fleet was. so very unsuccessful, and so unfit for 
service, that he was obliged at last to think of his land-forces; 
and Canidius, who had been retained in the interest of Cleo* 
patra, now chainging his mind, thought it necessary that she 
should be sent away, and that Antony should retire into 
Thrace or Macedonia, to decide it in the field. These places 
wer^ thought of the rather, because Hicomes, king of Uie 
Getae, had ofiered to assist Antony with a large army. To 
give up the sea to Caesar, who, in his Sicilian wars, had ac* 
(}uired so mqch experience upon it, he said would be no dis* 
grace; but jto. give up the advantage which so able a general as 
himself might make ef his land*forces, and waste the strength 
of so miany legions in useless draughts for the sea-service, 
would be infinitely ab$urd. Cleopatra, ho<vever, prevailed for 
the decision by se^; though her motive was not the superior 
chance.of victory, but, in case of being vanquished, the better 
opportunity. to escape. 

There was a neck of land that lay betweeit Atitonv's camp 
and. his fleet, along which he used to go frequently urom one 

* In Greek, Toryne. 

i Plutarch seems to be ill-infonDed about this matter. It is most probable 
that Domitius One oT the firmest friends of Antony, was delirious when be 
vent over to Cef'sar, and that Antony was sensible of this when he sent his 
att(>ndants after him. It is possible, at the same time, that, wlieo he returned 
to hiinsotf, the ^nse of his desertion might ocoasiuu in death. 
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to the other., ' Caesat was infogmed.by a domestic how easy it 
might be to seize Antony in thispassage, and he sent a party 
to fie in wait for that purpose. They were so near. Carrying 
their pointy that they seized the person whjjwent before An- 
tony; and had they not been too hasty, he nr^ust'have fallen 
into their hands, for it was with, the greatest difficulty that he 
made his escape by flight. . 

After it was determined to decide the affiur by sea, they set 
fire to all the Egyptian yessels except sixtyJ The best and 
lai^est ships, from three banks 6f oats to ten, were selected,- 
and these had their proper complement of men, for they were 
supplied with twenty thousand toot, and two thousand archers. 
Upon this, a veteran warrior,, an experienced- officer in the in- 
fantry, wh(4 had. often fought under Antony, and whose body 
was covered With scars, cried, pointing to those scar?, — ^* Why 
will you, general, distrust .these lionest wounds, and rest your 
hopes on those villanous wboden bott(»ns ? Lietthe Egyptians 
and the Phoenicians skirmish at sea; but give us at fcast the 
land ; for there it^s that "we have 4earnt to conquer or to die.'^ 
AnU!>ny made.no answer, but seemed to encourage him by the 
motions of his hand and head : thou^, at the same time, he 
had no great confidence himself; for when the pilots would 
have lelt the sails behind, he ordered them to take them all on 
board, pretending, indeed, that it should be done to pursue the 
cnemy^s flight, not to facilitate Jiis own. 

On that and. the three following days the sea ran too high 
for an engagement: but on the fi^fth the weather was fine and 
the sfea calm. . Antony and Poplicola led the right wing, Cob- 
lius the left, and l^Iarcus Ocfavius and Marcus Justeius. com- 
manded the centre. Csesar had given his left wing to Agrippa, 
and led the right himself. Antony's land-forces were com- 
manded by Canidius, and Caesar's remained quiet On the shore, 
uoder the command ' of Taurusi As to the generals them- 
selves, Antony was rowed aboht in*a light vessel, ordering his 
men, on account of the weight of their vessels, to keep their 
eround, and fight as steadily as if they were at land. He or- 
dered his pilots to stand as firm as if they 'were at anchor, in 
that position to receive the attacks of the enemy, and by all 
means to avoid the disadvantage of the straits. Cfaesar, when 
he left his t^nt before day, to review his fleet, met a man who 
was driving an ass.' Upon asking his name, the man answer- 
ed, my nanie is Eutychus, and the i^me of my ass is Nicon.* 
The place where he met him was aifterwards ad6rncd with 
trophies of the beaks' of ships, and there he placed the statue 
of the asB and his driver, in brass. After having reviewed the 

• 
* Crood Fortnoe, and Viotory. ' 
19* 
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whole fle^ and taken his post m the righ^ wine, he attended 
to the fleet of the enemy, wnich ne was surprisckfto find steady 
and motionless, as if itlay at anchor. For some time he was 
of opinion that it was so, and, for that reason, he. kept hack his 
fleet at the distance of eight furlongs. Ahout noon there was 
a brisk gale from the sea, and Antony's forces beine impatient 
for the combat, and trusting to the height and bulk of their 
vessels, which they thought-would reiider them invincible, put 
the left wing in motion. Caesar rejoiced at the sight of tnis, 
and kept back his rieht wing, that. he might the more efiec- 
tuallv arav(r them gut to the open sea, where his light galleys 
could easily surround the heavy half-manned vessels of the 
enemy. 

The attack was not made with any violence or impetuosity: 
for. Antony's ships were too heavy for that kind ch rapid im- 
pression', which, no wever, is tery necessaiy for the breach of 
the enemy's vessel. On th& other hand, Dqesar's ships durst 
neither encounter head to head with Antony's, on account of 
the streDj^ and roughness of their beaks, nor vet attack them 
on the 'sides, since, oy means of ..their weignt,'they would 
easily have bi'oken their beaks, which were made of large 
square pieces of timber fastened tQ*«ach othec with iron 
cramps. • The eneagemenrt, theref0re,^was like^a battle a^ land, 
rather than a se^-nght, or more properly, like the storming of a 
town: for there were generall;^ th^ee or more ships of Caesar's 
about one of Antony's, assaulting it with pikes, javelins, and 
fire*-brands, while A.ntony's n\en, out of their wooden towers,* 
threw weapons of various kinds from engines. Agrippa open- 
ed his left wing with a design to suiround the enemy, and 
Foplicola, in his endeavour to prevent him, was separated 
from the main body, which threw it into disorder, while, at 
the same time, it was attacked with ^at vigour by Amin- 
tius.t Whea things were in this situation, and nothing deci- 
sive was yet efiected, Clck>pafra's sixty ships on a sudden 
hoisted their sails, and fairly took to flight through the midst 
of the combatants *, for they were placed in the rear of the large 
vessels, an4, bv breaking thdr way tlirough them, they occa- 
sioned no small confqsion. The enemy saw them, with asto- 
nishment, making their way with a fair wind for the Pelopon- 
nesus. Antony, on this occasion^ forgot both the general and 
the ilian; and, as some author has pleasantly observed, that a 
lover's soul lives in the bodv of his mistress; so, as if he had 
been absolutely incorporatedi with her, he sufiered her to carry 
him, soul and body, away. No sooner did he see her vessel 

* His Ai(» are 80 called, on accoant of their taUnesB. 
t Arruotius must have commanded Casaai^Q centre, though that circmn- 
•tance is not tneotionecL 
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hoisting sail, Uian foi^ttiBg eveiy other object — ^forg^ttihg 
those brave friends that were sheddjing their blood in his cause 
— he took a fire-oared galley, and^ accompamed only by Alex- 
ander the Syrian, and Soellius, followed ner, who was the first 
cause, and now the accomplisher, of his. ruin. Her own de- 
struction was certain, and he voluntarily, involved himself in 
her fate. 

When she saw him coming, she put up a signal in her vessel, 
on which he soon went aboard; neither of theih could. look 
each other in ^e face; and Antony sat down at the head of 
the ship, where he remained In somlire silence, holdirte his 
head between his hands. In the mean time, Uaesar's light 
ships that were in pursnit of Antony, came in sight Upon 
this he ordered his pilot to tack about and meet them ; Vit 
they all declined the engagement, and made off, except Eury- 
cles the Lacedsdmpnian, who shook his lance at him in a me- 
nacing manner on the deck. Antony, standing at the head of 
his galley, cried,-^" Who art thou that thus pu'rs.uest Antony ?" 
He answered: — ^'^I am Eurycle$ the son ot Lachares, and fol- 
low the fortunes of £sesar to revenge my father^s death." This 
Lachares Antony had beheaded for^ a robbery. Eurycles, 
however, did not attack Antony's vessel ; but fell upon the 
other admiral-galley^(for there were two of that rank,) and by 
the shock turned her round. H6 took that vessel, and another 
which contained Antony's most valuable plate and furniture. 
When Eurycles wad gone, Antony returned to' the same pen- 
sive posture ; and continuing thus for fhree d^ys. during which, 
either through sh^me or resentment, he refusea to see Cleopa- 
tra, ^e arrived at Taenarus. There the women who attended 
them, first brought them to speak to each other, then to dine 
together, and not long after, as it may be supposed, to sleep 
to^Qther^ At last, several of his transports, and some of his 
fnends who had escaped from the defeat, came up with him, 
and informed him that his fleet was totally destroyed, but that 
his land forces were yet unhqrt Hereupon he sent orders to 
Canidius immediately to march his army through Macedonia 
ioto Asia. As for himself, he determihed to sail from Taena- 
rus into Africa, and dividing one ship^load of treasure among 
his friends, he desired them to provide for their own safety. 
They refused the treasure, and expressed their sorrow in tears ; 
while Antony, with the kindest and most humane consolations, 
entreated them to accept it, and dismissed them with letters 
of recommendation to nis agent at Corinth, whom he ordered 
to give them refuge till they could be reconciled to Caesar. 
This agent was Tneophilus, the father of Hipparchus, who 
had gre^t interest with Antony ; but was' the fixst of his freed- 
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men that went over to Csesar. He afterwards settled at 

Corinth. • . 

In Ihrt posture were the afiairs of Antony. After his fleet 
at Actium had long struggled with Caesar's, a hard gale^ which 
blew right a-head of the snips, obliged them to give out about 
four in the afternoon^ About five thousand men were slain 
in the action, and Cassar, according to his own account, took 
three hundred ships. Antony's flight was observed by few, 
and to those who liad not seen it, it was at first incredible. 
They could not possibly believe that a general, who had nine- 
teen legions and twelve thousand horse, a general .to whom 
vicissitude, of fortune was nothing new, would so b^LSely desert 
them. His soldiers had an inexpressible desire to see him, 
and still expecting that he. would appear in some part or other, 
gave the strongest testimony of their courage^and fidelity. 
Nay, when they were even convinced that he was irrecover- 
ably fled, they continued embodied for seven days, and would 
not listen to the anibassadors of CsBSar, At last, .however, 
when Canidius,.who conunanded them, fled from the camp by 
night, and when they were abandoned by th^ir principal offi- 
cers, they surrendered to Caesar. 

/Lfter &is great success, Caesar sailed for Athens. The cities 
of Greece he found in extreme poverty^ for they had been 
plundered of their cattle and every thing else before the war- 
He, therefore, not only admitted th^m to favour, but made a 
distribution amongst them of the remainder of the corn which 
had been provi4ea for the war. My great grandfather Nicar- 
chus used to relate^ that as the inhabitants of Chaeronea^had no 
horses,' they were compelled* to trarfy a certain quantity of 
corn on their shoulders to the sea-coast as far as Anticyra, and 
were driven by soldiers with stripes like so many beasts of 
burden. This, however, was done but once: for when. the 
com was measured a second time, and they wero preparing to 
carry it, news came of Antonyms defeat, and this saved t^e city 
from further hardships ; for the comniissaHes and soldiers im- 
mediately took to flight, and left the poor inhabitants to share 
the com amongst themselv^. 

When Antony arrived in Libya, he sent Cleopatrar from Pa- 
raetoniufn into Egypt, .'and retired to a melancholy desert, 
where he wandered up and down, with only two attendants. 
One of these was Aristocrates the Greek rhetorician: the 
other was Lucilius. concerning whom it has been mentioned 
in another place, that, to favour the escape of Brutus at the 
battle of Pnilippi, he assumed. his name, and sufiered himself 
to be taken. Antony saved himy and he was so gratdTul^ Aat 
he attended him to the last^ 
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When Antony was informed that he whd commanded his 
troops in Libya was gone over to the enem'y^ he attempted to 
lay violent hands on himself; biit he was prevented by his 
friends, who conv^ed him to Alexandria, where he found 
Cleopatra engaged m a very bold enterprise. 

Between the Red Sea and the Egyptian, there is an isth- 
mus which divides Asia from Africa; and which, in the nar- 
rowest part, is about three hundred furlongs in breadth. Cleo- 
patra had formed a design of drawing her galleys over this 
part into the Red Sea, and purposed, with all her wealth and 
forces, to seek some remote country, where she might neither 
be reduced to sljivery, nor involved in war. However, the 
first galleys that were carried over, being burnt by the Ara- 
bians of retra,* and Antony not knowing that his land-forces 
were dispersed, she gave up this enterpri;5e, and began to for- 
tify the avenues of her kingdom. Antony, in the mean time, 
forsook the city and the society of his friends, and retired to 
a small house which he had built himself near Pharos, on a 
mound he had cast up in the sea. In this place, sequestered 
from all commerce with mankind, he affected to live like Ti- 
mon, because there was a resemblance in their fortunes. He 
had been deserted by his fryends, and their ingratitude had put 
him but of humour with his own species. 

This Timon was a citizen of Ath^^Sj and lived about the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, 85 appears from the comedies 
of Aristophanes aiid Plato, in wKch he is exposed as the hater 
of mankind. Yet, though he Aated mankind in general, he 
caressed the bold and impu^^ent boy Alcibiades; and being 
asked the reason of this bvApemantus, who expressed some 
surprise at it, he answered it was because he foresaw that he 
would plague the peopV <>( Athens. Apemantus was the only 
one he admitted to hi' socie^, and he was his friend in point 
of principle. At tly ^sist of sacrifices for the dead, these two 
dined by themselves, and when Apemantus observed that the 
feast was excellfit, Timon answered, — '^ It would be so if you 
were not herF ' Once, in an assembly of the people, he 
mounted the /ostrum, and the novelty of the thing occasioned 
an universal silence and expectation; at length he said^— 
" People ri Athens, there is a fig-tree in my yard, on which 
many worthy citizens have hanged themselves j and as I have 
determined to build upon the spot, I -thought it necessary to 
give this public notice, that such as choose to have recourse 
to this tree, for the aforesaid purpose, may repair to it before 
it is cut down.'* He was buried at Halae, near the sea, and 

* Dk)D telb us, that th« vessels whicb were burnt were not those that weiy 
drawn over the is'thmns, but eOme that had been built on that side.— Lib. ii 
Vol. IV. 2 F 
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the water surrounded his tomb in such a manner, that he 
was inaccessible to mankind. The following epitaph is in- 
scribed on*his monument : — 

At last, T Ve bid the knaves farewell ; 
A^k not my name — hut go — to hell. 

It is said that he wrote this epitaph himselL That which is 
commonly repeated was written by Oallimachus: — 

My namis is Timon ; knayes, begcme ! 
Curse me, bat come not.near my stone! 

These are some of the many anecdotes we have concerning 
Timon. 

Canidius himself brought Antony news of the defection of 
his army. Soon jstfter, he neard that Herod of Judea was gone 
over to Caesar with some legions ai^d cohorts; that several 
other powers had deserted his interest, and, in short, that he 
had no .foreign assistance to depend upon. None of these 
things, however, disturbed him ; for, at U)nce abandoning his 
hopes and his caTes, he left his Timoaian retreat, and return- 
ed to Alexandria; where, in the palace of Cleopatra, he once 
more entertained the citizens with his usual festivity and mu- 
nificence. He gave the toga virilis to Antyllus, his son by 
Fulvia, and admitted Cleopatra's 'son by Caesar into the order 
of young men. The entertainments on this occasion were in- 
finitely pompous and magnificent, and lasted many days. 

Antony and Cleopatra had before •established a society, 
called the Inimitable Livers, of which they were- members; 
but they now instituted ana^ier, by no means inferior in 
splendour or luxury, called the Companions in Death. Their 
friends were admitted into tbi?, ani (he time passed in mutual 
treats and diversions. Cleopatra, at t»e same time, was making 

^ a collection of poisonous drugs, and 'leing desirous to know 
which was least painful in the operation,she tried them on the 
capital convicts. Such poisons as were *^ick in their opera- 
tions, she found to be attended with violeu. pain and convul- 
sions; such as were milder were, slow in S^eir effect* she 
therefore, applied herself to the examination of venomous 
creatures, and causied different kinds of them tche applied to 
different persons^ under her own inspection. I'^ese experi- 
ments she repeated daily, and, at length, she fbuMthat the 

; bite of the asp ^as the most eligible kind of deatj^- for it 
brought on a gradual kind of lethargy, in which the face was 
covered yyith a gentle sweat, and the senses sunk easily into 
stupefaction; and those who were thus affected showed the 
same uneasiness at being disturbed or awaked, that people do 
in the profoundest natural sleep.* 

* Aspis 8oinnicuki8a»^Stffeii ^ * 
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They l>oth sent ambassadors to Caesar in Asia. < Cleopatra 
requited Egypt for her children, and Antony only petitioned 
that he might be permitted to live as a private man in Egypt, 
or, if that were too jnuch, that he might retire to Athens. 
Deserted as they were by almost all their friends, and hardly 
knowing in whom to confide, they were forced to' send Eu- 

C' ronius, their children's tutor, on this embassy. Alexis of 
odicea, who, by mean^ of Timogenes, became acquainted 
with Antony at Rome, a man of great skill in the Greeklearn- 
ing, and Qne of Cleopatra's, chief agents in keeping Antony 
from Octavia, he had before despatched to Judea to retain 
Herod in his interest . This man gaye up. Antony, "and, re- 
King on Herod's interest, had the confidence to appear before 
Caesar. The interest of Herod, hbwever, did not save him; 
for he was immediatelv carried in chains into his own coun- 
try, and there put to death. Thus Antony had, at least, the 
satisfaction of s^ing him punished for his perfidy. , 

Cassar absolutely rejected Antony's petition; but he an- 
swered Cleopatra^ that she might expect every favour from 
him, provided she either took off Antony, or banished him her 
dominions. At the same time he sent Thyreus* to her, who 
was one of his freedmen, and whose address was not unlikely 
to carry his pointy particularly as he came from a young con- 
queror to the court of a vain and ambitious queen, who had 
still the highest opinion of her personal charms.t As this am- 
bassador was indulged with audiences loneer and more fre- 
3uent than usual, Antbnv greyv jealous, and having first or- 
ered him to b^ whipped, ne sent him back to Caesar with let- 
ters, wherein he informed him, that he had been provoked by 
the insolence of his freedman at a. time when his misfortunes 
made him but too prone to anger: — ^^* However," added he, 
"you have a freedman of mine, Hipparchus, in jour power, 
and if it will be any satisfaction to. you, use him in the same 
manner.'* Cleopatra, that she might make some amends for 
her indiscretion, behaved to him afterwards with great ten- 
derness aiid respect She kept her birthrday in a manner 

* Dion c^lls ium Thyrsus. Antony and Cleopatra sent other ambaasadon 
to Caesar, withjoffers of considerable treasures, and, last of aU, Antony sent 
bis son Antyllus with lai^ge sums of gold. Caesar, with that meanness which 
made a part of his character, took the gold, but granted him none of his 
requests. Fearing, however, that despair mieht put Antony upod there- 
solution of carrying the war into Spain or Gaul, or provoke him to bum the 
irealth that Cleopatra had been amassing, he sent this. Thyreus to Alexan- 
^a. • . • , V 

t DioD says, tfiat ThVreus tvas instructed to make use of the softeist address, 
and to insinuate that Csesar was captivated with her beauty. The object of 
(his measure was to prevail on her to take off Antony while she was flattered 
with the prospect of obtaining the conqueror. 
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suitable to their onhappy eircainstanees; bat his was eele- 
brated with such magninceiK^, that many of the guests, who 
came poor, returned wealthy. 

After Antony's overthrow, Agrippa wrote sereral letters to 
Cesar, to inform him that his presence was necessary at Rome. 
This put off the war for some time; but as soon as the winter 
was over, Caesar marched against Antony by the rout of Syria, 
and sent his lieutenants on the same business into Africa. 
When Fekisium was taken, it was runloared that Seleuous had 
delivered up the place with the connivance or consent of Cleo- 
patra: whereupon the queen, in order to justify herself, gave 
up the wHe and children of Seleucus into the hands of Anto- 
ny. Cleopatra had erected near the temple of Isis some monu- 
ments of extraordinary size and magnificence. To these she 
removed her treasure, her gold, silver, emeralds, pearls, ebony, 
ivory, and cinnamon, together with a large^quantity of flax, 
and.a nuinber of torches. Csesar was under some apprehen- 
sions about this immense Wealth, lest,, Upon some sudden 
emergency, she should set fire to the whole. For this reason 
he was continually sending messengers to her with assurances 
of gentle and honourable treatment, while in the mean time he 
hastened to the city with his army. 

When he arrivea, he encamped near the Hippodrome, upon 
which Antony made a brisk sally, routed the cavalry, drove 
them back into their trenches^ and returned to the city with 
the complacency of a conqueror. As he was going to the palace 
he met Cleopatra, whom, armed as he was, he kissed without 
ceremony, and at the sametime he recommended to her favour 
a brave soldier, who had distinguished himself in the engage- 
ment She presented the soldier with a cuirass and helmet of 
^Id, which ne took, and the same night went to Caesar. Af- 
ter this, Antony challenged Csesar to nght him in sinirle com- 
bat, but Ca^ar only answered, that ^tony might mink of 
many other ways to end his life. Antony, therefore, conclu- 
ding that he could not die niore honourably than in battle, de- 
termined to attack Ca^rrxp tA. tho. same timo both by a^ and 
land. The night preceding the elcecution of this design, he 
ordered the servants at supper to render him their best services 
that eveninjg, and fill the wine round plentifully; for the day 
following they might belong to another master, whilst he lay 
extended on the ground,- no longer of consequence either to 
them or to himself. His friends were affected, atid wept to hear 
him talk Jhus; which, when he perceived, he encouraged them 
by assurances, that his expectations Of a glorious victory were 
at least equal to those of an honourable death. At the dead of 
night, when universal silence reigned through the city, a si- 
lence that was deepened by the awful thought of the ensuing 
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day, <m a sadden was heard the souond of musical instrumeats, 
and a Qoia& whieh resembled the exdaioatioDS of Bacchanals. 
This tumultuous procession seemed to pass through tf^e whole 
city, and to go put at the gate which lea to the enemy's camp. 
Tbose who tefl^ted on this prodigy, concluded that Bacchus, 
the god whom Antony affected to imitate, had then forsaken 
him. 

As soon as it was light^ he led his infantry out of the dtj, 
and posted them on a rising ground, from whence he saw his 
fleet advance towards the enemy. There he stood waiting for 
the event; but as soon as the two fleets met, they hailed each 
other with their bars in a very friendly ^nanner, (Antony's fleet 
making the first advances,) and sailed together peaceably to- 
wards the city. This wjys no sooner done, than the cavalry 
deserted him in the same manner, and surrendered to Caesar. 
His infantry were routed; and as he retired to the city, he ex- 
claimed that Cleopatra had betrayed him to those with whom 
he was fighting only for her sake. 

The unhappy queen, dreading the effects of his anger, fled 
to ]^r monument, and having secured it ais much as possible 
with bars and bous, she eave orders that Antony should be in- 
formed she was dead. Believing the information to be true, 
be. cried, — ^^ Aiitony, why dost thou delay? What is life to 
theie, when it is taken from her for whom alone thou cQuldst 
wish to live ?" He then went to his chamber, and opening his 
coat 4>f mail, he said, — ^I am not distressea, Cleopatra^ that 
thou art gone before me, for I shall soon be with thee; out I 
gsieve to think that I,, who have been so distinguished a gene- 
ral, should be inferior in magnanimity to a woman," He was 
then attended by a faithful servant, whose name was Eros* 
He .had engaged this servant to kiU him, whenever he should 
think it necessary, and he now demanded jthat service. Eros 
drew bis sword, as if he destined to kill him; but, suddenly 
turniiig about, he slew himself, and fell at his master's feet 
"This, Eros, was' greatlv done," said Antony; "thy heart 
would n6t permit thee to kill thv roaster, but thou hast taught 
jodm wbatt to do by thy exam^de.'' He then plunged his sWord 
into his bowels, and tnrew himself on a couch that stood by. 
The wound, iiowever, was not so deep as to cause immediate 
death ; and the blood stmping as he Idy on the couch, he came 
to himself, and entreated those who stood by to put him out of 
his pain. They all fled, nevertheless, and left him to his cries 
and torments, till Diomedes, secretary to Cli^opatra, came with 
her request, that he would come to her in the monument 
When Antony found that she was still livine, it gave Jiim fresh 
spirits, and he ordered his servants to take nim up. Accord- 
ingly, they carried him in their arms to the door of the monu- 

Voi,. IV. 20 
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ment Cleopatra would not suffer the door to be opened, but 
a cord' being let down from a window, Antony: was lastened to 
it, and sl)e, with her two women, all that were admitted into the 
monument, drew him up. Nothing, as they who were present 
observed, could possibly be more affecting than that spectacle. 
Antony, «overea with blood, and 4n the agonies of death, 
hoisted up by the rope, and stretching out his hands to Cleo- 
patra, while lie was suspended for a considerable time in the 
air ! For it was with the greatest difficulty they drew him up, 
though Cleopatra herselt exerted all her strength, straining 
every nerve, and distorting every feature with tne violence of 
the effort; while those who stood below endeavoured to animate 
and encourage her, and seemed to partake in all the toil, and 
all the emotions that she felt When she had drawn him up, 
and laid him on a bed, as she stood over him she rent her 
clothes, beat and wounded hfer breast, and wiping the blood 
from his disfigured countenance, she called him her lordj'^her 
emperor, her husband ! Her whole soul was absorbed ini his 
misfortunes; and she seemed totally to have forgot that she 
had' any miseries of her own. Antony en(^avoured to sooth 
her as well ^s he was able, and called for wine ; either because 
he was thirsty, or because he thought it might sooner put him 
out of his pain. When he had drunk, he advised her to con- 
sult her own affairs, and her safety, so far a!s might be consist- 
ent with honour, and to place her confidence m Proculeius 
rather than in the other friends of Caesar:— "As to himself," 
he said, "that she ought rather to rejoice in the remembrance 
of his past happiness, than to bewail his present misfortunes; 
since in his lite he had been illustrious, and Was not inglorious 
in his death.' He had conquered like a Roman, and it was 
only by a Ronaan that he was conquered." A little before he 
expired, Proculeius arrived from Caesar; for after Antony had 
stabbed himself, and was conveyed to Cleopatra, Dercetaeus, 
one of his guards, privately earned off his bloody sword, and 
showed it to Caesar. When Caesar, beheld this token of An- 
tohy?s death, he retired to the inner part of his tent, and shed 
some tears in remembrance of a man who had been his relation, 
his colleague in government, and his associate in so many bat- 
tles and important affairs.* He then called his friends to- 
gether, and read the letters which had passed between him and 
Antony, wherein it appeared, that, though Caesar had %till 
written in a rational and equitable manner, th'e answers of 

* This ratirement of Caesar was certainly an affectation of conoern. The 
death of Anton>r had been an invariable object with him. He was too cow- 
ardly to think himself safe while he lired ; and to expose his weaknev by 
reading his letters the moment he was informed of his death, was certainly no 
proof (hat he felt even then any tenderness for his memory. 
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Antony were insolen* and contemptuous.* After this, he<les- 
patched Procukius with orders to take Cleopatra alive, if it 
were possible; for ho was extremely solicitous to save the 
treasures in the monument, which would so greatly add to the 
glory of his triumph. However, she refused to admit him 
into the monument, and would only speak to him through the 
bolted gate. The substance of this conference was, that Cleo- 
patra made a requisitiongf the kingdom for her children) while 
Proculeius, on the other hand, encouraged her to trust every 
thing to Caesar. 

After he had reconnoitred the place, he sent ^n account of 
it to Caesar; upon which Callus was despatched to confer with 
Cleopatra. Tne thing ways thus concerted r-^-Gallus went up 
to the gate of the monument, and drew Cleopatra into conver- 
sation, while, in the mean time, Proculeius applied a ladder to 
the window, where the women had taken in Antony ; and hav- 
ing got in with two servants, he immediately made for the 
place where Cleopatra was in conference with Gallus. One of 
ne r women discovered him, and immediately screamed aloud, 
— "Wretched Cleopatra, you are taken alive!" She turned 
about, and seeing Proculeius,- the same instant attempted to 
stab herself; for to this intent she always carried a dagger 
about with her. Proculeius, however, prevented her, and, ex- 
postulating with her, as he held her in his arms, he entreated 
ner not to be so injurious to herself Or to Caesar; that she 
would not deprive so humane a prince of the glory of his cle- 
mency, or expose him, by her aistrust, to the imputation of 
treachfery or cruelty. At the same time, he took the dagger 
fropi h^r, and* shook her clothes, lest she should have poison 
concealed about her. Caesar also sent his freedman Epaphro- 
ditus with orders to treat her. with the greatest politeness, but, 
by all means, to bring her alive« » ^ 

Caesar entered Alexandria, conversing with Arius the philo- 
sbpher; and, tiiat he might do him honour before the people, 
he led him by the hand. When he entered the Gymnasium, 
he ascended a tribunail which had been erected for him, and 
gave assurances to the citizens, who prostrated themselves 
before hinu that the city should not be 4iurt He told them 
he had different motives for this. In the, first plac'e, it was 
built by Alexandfer; in the next place, he admired it for its 
beauty and magnitude; and lastly, he. would spare it, were it 
but for the sake of his friend Arius, who was born there. 
Caesar gave him tlie high honour of this appellation, and par- 
doned many at his request Amongst these was Philostratus, 
one of the most acute and eloquent sophists of his time. This 
man, without any right, pretended to be a follower of the Aca- 
demics; and Caesar,Trom a bad opinion of his morals, rejected 
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his petition: upon \fhich the sophist followed Arias up and 
down in a mourning cloak, with a long white beard> cr3^g 
constantly, — 

«* The wise, if really ioch, will save the wiee." 
Caesar heard and pjirdoned him> not so much out of favour as 
to save Arius from the impertinence and envy he might incur 
on his act^ount 

Antyllus, the eldest son of Antony by Fulvia, was betrayed 
by his tutor Theodorus, and put to death. While the soldiers 
were beheading him, the tutor stole a jewel of considerable 
value, which, he wore about his neck, and concealed it in his 
girdle. When he was charged with it, he denied the fact; but 
tiie jewel was found upon film, and he was crucified. Caesar 
appointed a guard over Cleopatra's children and their gover- 
nors, and allowed tiiem an honourable support Caesario, the 
reputed son of Caesar the dictator, had been sent by his mo- 
ther, witfi' a considerable sum of money, through ^Ethiopia 
into India. But Rhodon, his governor, a ihan of the same 
principles with Theodorus, perstiading him that Caesar would 
certainly make him king of Egypt, prevailed on him to turn 
back. While Caesar was deliberating how he should dispose 
of him, Arius is said to have observed, that there ought not, 
by any means, to be too many Caesars. Therefore^ soon after 
the death of Cleopatra, he was slain. 

Many considerable princes begged the body of Antony, that 
they might have the' honour of giving it burial ; but Caesar 
would not take it from Cleopatra, who interred it with her 
own hands, ajid performed the funeral rites with great magni- 
ficence; for she was allowed to expend what she tnouriit pro- 
per on the occasion. The excess of her affliction, and the in- 
flammation of her breast, which was wounded by the blows 
she had given it in her anguish, threw her into a fever. She 
was pleased to find an excuse in this for abstaining from food, 
and hopedj by this means, to die without interruption. The 
physician in whom she placed her principal confidence was 
01]^mpus ; and, according to his short account of these trans- 
actions, she made use of nis advice in the accomplishment of 
her design. Caes^, however, suspected it; and tnat he might 
prevail on her to take the necessary food and j)hysic, he threat- 
ened to treat her children with severity. This had the desired 
effect, and her resolution was overborne.* 

A few days after, Caesar himself made her a visit of con- 

* Cleopatra certainly poneaaed the yirtaes of fidelity and natontl affection 
in a very eminent degree. &be had aeveral opportunities of betraying Anto- 
ny, could she have been induced to it either by fear or ambition. Her ten- 
derness for her cliildren is always superior to her self-lo^e, and the had a 
greatness of .Bool which Caesar never f 
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dolenee and consolation. She was then in an undress, and 
lying negligently on a couch; but when the conqueror entered 
the apartment, tnongh she had nothing on but^ a single^bed- 
gown, she aro^ and threw herself at his feet .:^Her race was 
out of fi^re, her hair in disorder^ her yoice trembling, her 
eyes sunk^ and h^ bosom bore the marks of the injuries she 
had done it In short, her person jgaye jou the image of her 
mind; yet, in this deplorable condition, there were some re- 
mains of that grace, tnat spirit and yiyacity, which had so pe- 
euliarl}r animated her former charms, and still some gleams of 
her natiye elegance might be seen to wander oyer her melan- 
choly countenance.* 

When Caesar had replaced het on her cbuch, and seatbd 
himself by her, she endeayoured to justify the part she took 
against him in the war, alleging the necessity she was under, 
and her fear of Antony. But when she found that these apo- 
lones.had no weight with Caesar, she had recourse to prayers 
and entreaties, as if she had*been really desirous of lite; and, 
at the same time, die put into his hands an inyentory of her 
treasure. Seleueus,.one of. her treasurers, who was present, 
accused her of suppressing some articles in the account; upon 
which she started up from her couch, caught him by the hair, 
and gaye him seyeral blows on the &ce. Caesar smiled at this 
spirited^ resentment, and endeayoured to pacify her:— << But 
how is it to be borne,'' said she, " Caesar, tfy while eyen you 
honour me with a yisit in my wretched situation, I must be 
affronted by one of my own seryants? Supposing that I haye 
reseryed a few trinkets, they were by no means intended as 




ight hope to find favour with you.' 
pleased to near this, because he flattered himself that she was 
willing to liye. He^ therefore, assured her, that whateyer i^he 
had reseryed, she might dispose of at her pleasure; and that 
she might, in eyery respect^ depend on the most honourable 
treatment After this he took his leaye, in confidence that he 
had brought her to his purpose; but she deceived him. 

There was in Caesar's train a young nobleman, whose name 
was Cornelius Dolabella. He was smitten with the charms of 
Cleopatra, and haying engaged to communicate to her eyery 
thing that passed, he sent her private notice that Caesar was 

* Dioti gives a moi>e puttpotw acoonot of her reception of Caesar. She re- 
cetred him, be teUs us, in a magnifioest apaitment, hoog 6d a splendid bed, 
io a moarning habit, which peculiarly became her; that she bad several pic- 
tares of Julius CsBsar placea near her; and some letters she had reeeiyed 
from him in her bosom. The conversatioB tamed on the tame subject ; and 
her speech on the occsmod i» veoanled.~Dion, L Uf« 

Vol. IV. 2 G 20* 
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about to retnrp into S^ia, and that, within three days, she 
would be sent away with her children. When she was iii- 
formed of this, she requested of Caesar permission to make 
her Ust oblations to Antony. This being granted, she was 
conveyed' to the place where he was buried; and kneeling at 
his tomb, with (ler women, she thus addressed the manes oi 
the dead: — ^'^It is not long, my Antony, since, with 'these 
hands, I buried thee. Alas! they were then free,, but thy 
Cleopatra is nqw a prisoner, attended by* a guard, lest, in the 
transports of her grief, «he should disfigure this captive body, 
whicn is reserved to adorn the triumph over thee. These are 
the last ofierings, the last honours she can pay thee; for she is 
now to be conveyed to a distant country. Nothing could part 
us while we lived, but in death we are to be divided. Thou, 
though a Roman, liest buried in Egypt; and I, an Egyptian, 
must be interred in Italy, the only Tavpub I shall receive from 
thy country. Yet, if the gods of Rome have power or mercy 
left, (for surely those of Egypt have forsaken us,*) let them 
not suffer me to be led in livmg trimmph to thy disgrace! No! 
hide me, hide me with thee in the grave; for life, since tkou 
hast left it, has been misery to ?nc." 

Thus the unhappy queen Hbewailed her misfortunes ; and 
after she had crowned the tomb with flowers, and kissed it, 
she ordered her bath to be prepared. When she had bathed, 
she sat .down to a magnificent supper; soon after which a 
peasant came to the gate with a^mall basket The ^ards in- 
quired what it contained ; and the man who brought it, putting 
by the leaves which lav uppermost, showed them a parcel of 
figs. As they admired their size and' beauty, he smiled, and 
bade them take aome; but they, refused, and, not suspecting 
that the bjaisket contained any thing else, it was carried in. 
After supper, Cleopatra sent a letter to Caesar, and ordering 
every boay out of the monument, except her two women, she 
made fast the door. When Csesar opened the letter, the plain- 
tive style in which it was written, and the strong request that 
she inight be buried in the same tomb with Antony, made him 
suspect her design. At first, he was for hastening to her him- 
selt, but he changed his mind, and despatched others.t Her 
death, however, was so sudden, that uiough liiey who were 

* It was the opuiion of the ancients, that tiie godi Ibnook the vanqidBhed. 
ThusVirgU:— • * * 

ExceBs^re omnes, taiytiB aruqm reUotis, . 

Dii, qoibuB imperium hocitetant •iSBn.ii.-S&l. 

AndTacitas: — 

Alieni jam imperii Deos. 
t Thi? is another instance of his penonal oowardice. 
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sent ran .the whole way^ alarmed the guards with their appre- 
hensionsy and immediately broke open the doors, they found 
her quite dead,* lying on her golden beij, and dressed in all 
her royal ornaments. If as, one of her women, lay dead at her 
feet^and Charmion, hardly able to support herself, was adjust- 
ing her mistress' diadem. One of Caesar's messengers said 
angrily, — ^' Charmion, was this well done?'' "Perfectly well," 
said she, "arid worthy a descendant of the kings of fegypt" 
She had no sooner said this, than she fell down dead. 

tt is related by some, that an asp was brought in {amongst 
the iigs,and hid under theJeaves; and that Cleopatra had orr 
dered it so that she might be bit without seeing it ; that, how- 
ever, upon removing uie leaves, she perceived it, and said, — 
" That is what I Wanted." Upon whidh she immediately held 
out her arm to it , Others say, that the asp was kept in a 
water-vessel, and that she vexed and pricked it with a jgolden 
spindle till it seized her arm. Nothing of this, however, could 
be ascertained ; for it was reported likewise that she carried 
about with her a certain poison, in a hollow bodkin that she 
wore in her hair; yet there was. neither any mark of poison on 
her body, nor was there any serpent found in the-monument, 
though the track of a reptile Was said to have *been discovered 
on the sea-sands, opposite to the windows of Cleopatra's 
apartment Others, again, have jiffirmed, that she had two 
small puhctiires on her arm, apparently occasioned by the 
sting of the asp; and it is clear that Csssar gave credit to this; 
for her effigy, which he carried in triumph, had an asp on the 
arm.t . * 

Such are the accounts v^e have of the 4leath of Cleopatra: 
and though Caesar was much disappointed by it, he admired 
her fortitude, and ordered her to be buried in the tomb of An- 
tony, with all the ma^ificenee due to her cjuality. Her wo- 
men, too, were, by his orders, interred with great funeral 
pomp. Cleopatra died at the age of thirty-nine, after having 
reigned twenty-^wo years, the fourteen last in conjunction 
witn Antony. Antony was fifty-three, some say fifty-six,, 
when he died. His statues were all demolished, but Cleopa- 
tra's remained' untouched; for Archibius, a friend of hers, 
gave Caesar a thousand talents for their redemption. 

Antony l^ft by his three wives seven children,t whereof 

♦Dion says, that Caesar ordered her to be suckeir by the Ps^, that the 
poisoD might be drawn oat; but it was too late. 

t This may be a matter of doubt. There would, of coune, be an asp on 
the diadem of the effigy, because it was peculiar to the kings of Egypt; and 
. this might give rise to the report of an asp being on the arm. 

t By Fulyia, he had AntyUus and Antony; by Cleopatra, he had Cleopatra, 
Pt<^my, and Alexander; and by Octavia, Antonia Major, and Antonia Minor. 
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Antyllus, the eldest, only was put to d^th. OctttvU to^ the 
rest, and educated them with her own. ' Cleopat^, his dau^^ 
ter by Cleopatra, was married to Juba, one of the politest 
princes of his time: and Octavia made Antony, his son by 
Fulvia, so considerdLble with Caesar, that, after Affrippa, and 
the sons of Livia, he was ^nerally allowed to hold the first 
place in his favour. Octavia, by her first husband Marcellus, 
tfad two daughters, jand a son named M^eellus. One of these 
daughters shi^ married Agriroa; and the son married a 
daughter of Csssar's. Bat as lie died soon after, and Octaria 
observing that her brother wais at a loss whom he should adopt 
in his place, she m^yailed on him to give his daughter Julia to 
* Agrippa, though ner own daughter must necessaruy be divorc- 
ed to make way for her. Caesar and Agrippa having agreed 
on this point, sne took back her daughter, and married her to 
Antony. ' Of the two daughters that Octavia had by Antony, 
one was married to Domitius iBnoharbus, and the oth^, ( An- 
tonia, so much celebrated for her beauty and virtue,) married 
Drusus, the son of Livia, and son-iii-law to C^sar. Of this 
line came Germahicus and Claudius. Claudius was afierwarda 
emperor; and so likewise was Caius the soa of Crermanicus, 
Who, aft^ a short, but infamous reipi, was put to 4eath« to- 
gether with his wifie and daughter. Agrippa, who bad Lucius 
Domitius by JQnobarbus, was afterward^ marri^ to Claudius 
Caesar. He adopted Domitius, whom he named Nero Ger* 
manicus. This Kero, who wtais emperor in our time^, put his 
own mother to death, and, by the madness of his conduct, 
went near to ruin the Roman empire. He was tbe^fifih in de- 
scent from Antony. 



DEMETRIUS AND ANTONY 

COMP^BED. 

As Demetrius and Antony both passed through a variety of 
fortune, we shall consider. In the first place, their respective 
power and celebrity. These were hereditary to Demetrius; 
for Antigonus, the most powerful of Alexander's successors, 
had redueed all Asia durmg his son's minority. On the other 
hand, the father of Antony was indeed a man of character, but 
not of military character; yet, though he had no public influ- 
ence or reputation to bequeath to his son, that son did not hesi- 
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ttte to aspire to th6 empire of Csesar ; and, without any title, 
either from consanguinity or alliance, he efiectuidly invested 
himself with all that he had acquired: at least, by his own 
peculiar weighty after he had divided the world into two parts, 
ne took the better for himself. By his lieutenants he conquer- 
ed the Parthians, and drove back the barbarous nations about 
Caucasus, as far as tiie Caspian sea. Even the less reputable 
mrts of his conduct are so many testimonies of his greatness. 
The father of Demetrius thought it an honour to marry him 
to Phlla the daughter of Antipater, though there was a dis- 
parity in their years; while Antony's, connection with Cleo- 
patra was considered as a degradmg circumstance; thouzh 
Cleopatra, in wealth and magnificence, was superior to all the 
princes of her time, Arsaces excepted. Thus he had raised 
nimself to such a pitch of grandeur, that the world in general 
thoueht him entitled even to more than he wished. 

In Demetrius' apquisition of empire, there was nothing re- 
prehensible. ' He extended it only to nations inured to slavery, 
and desirous of being governed. But the arbitrary power of 
Antony crew on the execrable piolicy of a tyrant, who oncie 
more reduced to slavery a people that had shaken off the yoke. 
Consequently, the greatest of his actions, his conquest of 
Brutus and Cassius, is darkened with the inglorious motive of 
wresting its liberty from Rome. , Demetrius, during his better 
fortunes, consulted the liberties of^Greece, and removed the 

farrisons from the cities: while Antony made it his boast that 
e had destroyed the assertors of his country's freedom in 
Macedonia. ... 

Antony is praised for his liberality and munificence; in 
which, however, Demetrius is so fat his superior, that he gave 
more to his enemies than the former did to his friends. An- 
tony was honoured for allowing a magnificent funeral to Bru- 
tus; but Demetrius buried every enemy he hadslain^l^and sent 
back his prisoners to Ptolemy, not only with their own pro- 
perty, but with presents. 

Both were insolent in prosperity, and fell with too much 
ease into luxury and indulgence. But we never find Deme- 
trius neglecting his affairs lor his pleasures. In his hours of 
leisure, indeed, he had his Lamia, whose oflSce it was, like the 
fairy ki tiie fable, to lull him to sleep, or amuse him in his play. 
When he went to war, his spear was not bound about with 
ivy; his helmet did not smell of perfuihe; he did not come in 
the foppery of dress out of the chambers of the women; the 
riots of Bacchus and his train were hushed; and he became, as 
Euripides says, the minister of Mars. In short, he never lost 
a battle through the indul^nce of luxury. This could not be 
said of Antony : as in the pictures of Hercules we see Omphale 
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Stealing his club and his lion's skin^so Cleopatra frequentlj 
disarmed Antony, and, while he should have been prosecuting 
the most necessary expeditions, led him to dancing and dal- 
liance on the shores ot Canopus and Taphosiris.* So likewise, 
as Paris came from battle to the bosom of Helen, and even 
from the loss of victory to her bed, Antony threw victory 
itself out of his hands to follow Cleopatra. . 

Demetrius, being under no prohibition of the laws, but fol- 
lowing the examples of Philipand Alexander, Lysimachus and 
Ptolemy, married several wives, and treated them all with the 
greatest honour. Antony, though it was a thing unheard of 
amongst the Romans, had two wives at the same time. Be- 
sides, ne banished her who was properly his wife, and a citizen, 
from his house, to indulge a toreigner with whom he could 
have no legal connexion. From their niarriages, of course, 
one of them found no, inconvenience; the other suffered the 
greatest evils. 

In respect of their an^ours, Antony was comparatively par- 
donable and modest Historians tell us, that the Athenians 
turned the dogs out of the citadel, i}ecause they had their pro- 
creative intercourse in public But Demetrius had his cour- 
tesans, and dishonoured the matrons of Athens even in the 
temple of Minerva. Nay, though cruelty seems to be incon- 
sistent with sensual Ratifications, he scrupled not to drive the 
most beautiful and virtuoif^ youth in the city to the extremity 
of death, to avoid his brutal designs. In short, Antony, by 
his amorous indulgences, hurt only nin^self ; Demetrius injured 
others. 

With regard to their behaviour to their parents and rela- 
tions, that of Demetrius is irreproachable; but Antony sacri- 
ficed his uncle to the sword ot Caesar, that he misht be emr 
powered in his turn to cut off Cicero; — a crime the latter was, 
which could never be made pardonable had Antony even 
saved, and not sacrificed an uncle by the means! They are 
both accused of perfidy, in tliat one of them threw Artabazus 
into prison; and the other killed Alexander. Antony, how- 
ever, had some apology in this case: for he had been aban- 
doned and betrayed by Artabazus in Media. But Demetrius 
was suspected of layine a false accusation against Alexander, 
and of punishing, not tne offender, but the injured. 

There is this difference, too, in their military operations, 
that Demetrius gained every victory him^lf, and many of 
Antony's laurels were won by his lieutenants. 

Both lost their empire by their own fault, but by different 

* Strabo mentions this as a romantic place near the sea, full of rocks, wbere 
the youDi; people went to amuse tbemselres. — ^Lib. xni. 
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means. The former was abandoned by his people; the latter 
deserted his^eveii whilst they were fighting tor him. The fault 
of Demetrius was, that, by his conduct, he lost the affection 
of his army; the fault of Antony, his desertion and neglect 
of that affection. Neither of them can be approved in tneir 
death) but Demetrius much les^ than Antony; for he suffered 
himself to fall into the hands of tjie enemy, and, with a spirit 
that was truly bestial, endured an imprisonment of three years 
for nothing l^ut the low indulgences of appetite. There was 
a deplorame weakness and many disgraceful circumstances 
attending the death of Antony; but he effected it at last with- 
out falling into the enemy's hands. 



THE 
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As we learn from SimonideSy my dear Senecio; that the Tro- 
jans were by no means offended at the Corinthians for joinine 
the confederates in the Grecian war, because the family of 
Glaucus, their 'own ally, was originally of Corinth; so neither 
the Greeks nor the Romans have reason to complain of the 
Academy, whiqh has been equally favourable to both. This 
will appear from the Lives of Brutus and Dion; for, as one 
was the scholar of Platd,. and the other educated in his prin- 
ciples, they came like wrestlers from the same palaestra, to en- 
gage in the greatest conflicts. Both by their conduct, in which 
Oiere was a great similarity, confirmed that observation of 
their master, mat " Power and fortune must concur with pru- 
dence and justice, to effect atiy thing great in a political capa- 
city." But as Hippomachus the wrestler said, that he could 
distih^ish his scholars at a di^ance, though they were only 
carry mg meat from the market; so the sentiments of those 
who have had a polite education, must have a similar influence 
on their manners', and give a peculiar gr^ce and propriety to 
their conduct 

Accident, however, rather than desisn, gave a similarity to 
the lives of these two great men; and both were cut off by 
an untimely death, before they could carry the purposes which 
they had pursued with so much labour, into execution. The 
most .singular circumstance attending their death was, that 
both had a divine warning of it, in the appearance of a frightful 
spectre.. There are those, indeed, who say that no man in his 
senses ever saw a spectre; thiat these are the delusive visions 
of women and ^ilaren : or of men whose intellects are affect- 
ed by some ihirmity ot the body; and who believe that their 
absurd imaginations are of divine inspiration. But if Dion 
and Brutus^ men of firm and philosophic minds, whose under- 
standings were not affected by any constitutional infirmity; — 
if such men could pay so much credit to the appearance of 
spectres, as to give an account of them to their friends, I sec 
no reason why we should depart from the opinion of iixe an- 
cients, that men had their evil jjenii, who disturbed them 
with fears, and distressed their virtue, lest, by a steady and 
uniform pursuit of it, they should hereafter obtain a happier 
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allotment than themselves.* These things, however, I must 
refer to another occasion, and in this twelfth book of parallel 
lives, of' which Dion and Brutus are the subjects, I snail be- 
gin with the more ancient 

After Dionysius the elder had seized the government of 
Sicily, he married the daughter of Hermocrates, a Syracusan. 
But as the monarchic power was yet but little established, she 
had the misfortune to do so much abused in her person, by an 
outrageous faction, that she put an end to her life. When 
Dionysius was confirmed irt his government, he, married two 
wives at the safne time. One was Doris, a native of Locris^ 
the other Aristomache, the daughter of Hipparinus, who was 
a principal person in Syracuse, and colleague with Dionysius, 
when he was first appointed general of the Sicilian forces. It 
is said that he married theie wives on the same day. It is not 
certain which he enjoyed first, but he was impartial in his 
kindness to them; for both attended him at his table, and al- 
ternately partook of his bed. As Doris had the disadvantiige 
of being a foreigner, the Syracusans sought every means of 
obtaining the preference for their countrywoman; but it was 
more than ccjuivalent to this disadvantage, that she had thf 
honour of giving Dionysius his eldest son. Aristomache, ^ 
the contrary, Was a long time barren, though the king wap^x- 
tremely desirous of having children by her; and put to^^th 
the mother of Doris, upon a supposition that she had /^event- 
ed her coliceptions by potions. 

Dion, the^ brother of Aristomache, was will ^ceived at 
court; not only On her account, but from the /^gard which 
Dionysius had for his merit and abilities; /<«1 ^^^^ prince 
gave his treasurer an order to supply him w^ whatever mo- 
ney he wanted ; but, at the same time, to ^«P »» account of 
what he received. . , , 

But, whatever the talents and the vif^es of Dion might be 
originally, it is certain that thev revived the happiest im- 
provement under the auspices of P*to. Surely the gods, in 
mercy to mankind, sent that diviiy philosopher from Italy to * 
Syracuse, that, through the hum/<ft® influence of his doctrine, 
the spirit of liberty might onc/^^re revive, and the inhabil- 
ank of that country be rescued from tyranny.t 

ijlion soon became the m^st disUnguished of his scholars. 

» the Flatcmic doctrine of the different or- 
And asDkm and Brutos were both gmA 

jtb of their fritbbroDghtfkeirtpeotrMb«> 

fcra thfiin - - » 

J Plato, in his ieventfa *««'» »y^T'i!liS?1? ' S^i^ ^ prind^ 
cf pUlomhv and hnmajuty to Dion, I little thought that I was inwDiibljr 
oiwing a w4y ttt the tfdivwrwm of tynmny !" 

Vol. IV. 2H «1 
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To the fertility of his cenius, and the excellence of his dis- 
position, Plato hiroselfnas given testimony,* and he did the 
greatest honour to that testimony in his life: for thoueh he.had 
been educated in servile principles under a tyrant; mough he 
had been familiarized to dependence, on the one hand, and to 
the indulgence of pomp ana luxury ,^ as the greatest happiness, 
on the other; yet ne was no sooner acquainted with tnat phi- 
losophy which points out the road to virtue, than his whole 
soul caught the enthusiasm; and, with the simplicity of a yoiing 
liian, who judges of the dispositions of others by his own, he 
concluded that Plato's lectures would havQ the same effect on 
Dionysius : for this reason he solicited, and at length persuaded, 
the tyrant to hear him. When Plato was admitted, the dis- 
course turned on virtue in general. Afterwards, they came to 
fortitude in p^icular; and Plato made it appear that tyrants 
have of all men the least pretence to that virtue. Justi6e was 
the oext topic; and when Plato ^serted the happine^ of the 
just; and the wretched condition of the unjust, the tyrant was* 
stun^} and, being unable to answer hi^ arguments, he express- 
ed his resentment against those who seemed to listen to him 
with pleasure. At last he Was extremely exasperated, and 
vsked the philosopher what l}usiness he had in Sicilv? rlato 
aiijwered: — ^* That he came to seek an honest man.' —"And 
so> •hen," replied the tyrant, "it seems you have lost your 
laboUfc," i)ion was in hopes that his anger would have ended 
here; bit while Plato was hastening to be gone, he conveyed 
him aboa«4 a jralley, in which PoUis the Lacedaemonian was 
returning ^ Greece. Dionysius urged Ppllis either to put 
Plato to deat. in his passage; or, at least, to aell him as a slave: 
— « YoTi .accoHing to his own maxim," said he, " this man 
cannot be unhapiy: a just man, he says, must be happy in a 
state of slavery, & ^ell as in a state of freedom.'*^ Pollis, 
therefore, carried hwito ^gina, and sold him there :t for the 
people of that place, being at war with the Athenians, had 
made a decree, that w.atever Athenian was taken on their 
coast, he should be sc^d. jjion, notwithstanding, retained his 
interest with Dionvsius, hd considerable employments, and 
was sent ambassadj)r to (Arthage. Dionysius had a high 
esteem for him ; and he, thereore, permitted him to speak his 
tjentiments with freedom. An ^stance of this we have irAhe 
retort he made on the tyrant's r^iculing the governmett of 

t! 1-^ o^M®',,^«r.?/^°?'*"^' 'is {.Gelos/the laughing- 
stock of Sicily." While others adk^ired and applauded this 
witticism, Dion answered,—" You oitajned the crown by be- 
ing trusted on Gelo's accouut, who reigsied with great humani- 

* Plato, ibid. i For tirenty poimd*. 
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iy ; but you h^ve reigned in such a manner, that, for your sake, 
no man will be trusted hereafter. Gelo made monai:chy ap* 
pear the best of governments; butyouliave convinced u&that 
It is the woi*9t" Dionysius had three children by Doris, and 
four by Aristomache, whereof two were daughters, Sophrosyne 
and Arete. The former of these was married to his eldest son 
Dionysius; the latter to his brother Thearides, and, after his 
death, to her uncle Dion. In the last illness of Dionysius, Dion 
would have applied to him in behalf of the children of Aristo- 
mache; but the physicians were beforehand with him. They 
wanted to ingratiate themselves with his successor; and, when 
he asked for a sleeping-dose, Tim^us tells us, they gave him 
so effectual a one,' that ne awaked no more. 

When his son Dionysius pame to the throne, in the first 
council that he held, D(on spoke with so much propriety on 
the present state of afiiiirs, and on the measures which ought 
tp be taken^ 4Jiat the rest appeared to be mere children in 
understanding. By the freeaom of his counsels he exposed, 
in a strong light^ the slavish priAciples- of tKos,e, who, thrxMigh 
a timorous dismgenuity, advised such measures as they 
thought would please their prince, rather than such as might 
advance his interest But. what alarmed them most was.uie 
steps he proposed to take with regard to the impending war 
with Carthuge: for he ofiered either to go in person to Car- 
thage, and settle an honourable peace with the Carthaginians: 
or, if the king wer^ rather inclined for war, to fit out and 
maintain fifty galleys at his own expense. 

Dionysius was pleased with the niagnificence of his spirit; 
but the courtiers felt that it made them appear little. They 
agreed that, at all events, Dion was to he crushed, and they 
spared no calumny that malice could suggest They repre- 
sented to the king, that he certainly meant to make himself 
master by sea, and, by that meanS) to obtain the kingdom for 
his sister's children. 'There was, moreover, another and an 
obvious cause of their hatred to him, in the reserve of his 
manners, and in the sobriety of his life. They led the young 
and ill-educated king through every species of debauchery, 
the shameless panders to his wrong-directed passions. Yet 
while folly rioted, tyranny slept; its rage was dissolved in the 
ardour of youthful indulgences as iron is softened in the fire; 
and that lenity which the Sicilians could not expect from the 
virtue of their prince, they found in his weakness. Thus, the 
reins of that monarchy, which Dionysius vainly called ada- 
mantine, fell gradually, from the loose and dissolute^ hand 
that hdd tiiem. This young prince, it in said, would continue 
the scene of if^toxication for nmety dayswithout intermission; 
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during which time no sober person was admitted to his court, 
where a]l was drunkenness and buffoonery^ revelry and riot 

Their enmity to DJon, who had no ta^te for these enjoy- 
ments, was ft thing of course; and, as he refused t6 partake 
with them in their vices, they resolved to strip him of nis vir- 
tues. • To these they gave the names of such vices as are sup- 
posed, in some degree, to resemble them. His gravity of 
manners, they called pride; his freedom of speech, insolence; 
his declining to join m their licentiousness, contempt It is 
true, there was a natura) 'haughtiness in his deportment, and 
an asperity that was uifsociiabTe and difficult of access ; so that 
it is not to be wondered, if he found no 'ready admission to 
the ears of a young kine, already spoiled by iflattery. Many, 
even of his own particular friendfs, who adipirted the integrity 
and generosity of his heart, could not but condemn those fol^ 
bidding manners, which* were so ill adapted to social and ])0- 
litical intercourse; and Plata himself, when he wrote to him 
some time after, yarned him, as it were by the spirit of pro- 
phecy, to guard against that austerity whi en is the companion 
of solitude.* However, the necessity of tiie times and the 
feeble state of the monarchy, rendered it necessary for the 
king, though contrary to his inclinations, to retain him in the 
highest apppintm'ents; and this Dion himself very well knew. 

As he was willing to impute the irregularities of Dionysius 
to ignorance and a bad education, he endeavoured tp engage 
him in a course of liberal studies^ and to^vehim a taste (or 
those sciences which have a tendency to moral improvement 
By tibis means he hoped that he should induce him to think of 
virtue without disgust, and at length to embrace its precepts 
with pleasure. The young Dionysius was not naturally the 
worst of princes; bilt his father being apprehensive that if 
his mind were improved by science, and the conversation of 
wise and virtuous men^he might some time or other think of 
depriving hitn of his kingdom, kept hiin in dose confinement; 
where, through ignorance and want of other employment, he 
amused bimself with makitig little chariots, candlesticks, 
wooden chairs and tables. His father, indeed, was so suspi- 
cious of all mankind, and so wretchedly timorous, that ne 
would not suffer a barber to shave him, |)ut had his hair 
singed off with a live coal by one Of his own attendants. Nei- 
ther his brother nor his son were admitted into his chamber 
in their own clothes, but were first stripped and examined by 
the sentinels, and after that were obligeato put on such clothes 

. **H6t ao9a5cia c?dih« ^laor. Litenlly,-^" HangblioesB lires under the 
■arae roof witli solitude." This n towards tbo end of Plato's fourth letter. It 
is preceded bjr a fine polrtical precept, vix. that the coroplaisaiioe which pro- 
duces popularity is the source of the £;reatcst operations m goremmeot 
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as were provided for them. Wh^n his brother Leptines was 
once describing the situation ef ft*place, he took a spear from 
one of the guards to trace the plan, upon which Diooysius 
was extremely oflfended, and caused the soldier who had given 
up the weapon to be put to death. He was afraid, he ^aid, of 
the sense and sagacity of Jiis friends; because, he knew they 
must think it more eligible to govern tlian to obey. He'slew 
Marsyas, whom he had advanced to a considerable military 
command, merely because Marsyas dreamed that he killed 
him; for he concluded, that this dream by night was occasion- 
ed by some, similar suggestion of the day. Yet even this 
timorous and suspicious wretch was offended with Plato, be- 
cause he would not allow him to be Uici most valiant man in 
the world] . . , 

When Dion, as we have before observed, considered that 
the irregularities of young Pionysius were chiefly owing to 
his want of education, he exhorted Him earnestly* to apply 
himself to study; and by all means to send for Plato, the 
prince of philosophers, into Sicily: — f* When he comes," said 
ne, *f apply to him without loss. of time. Conformed by his 
precepts to that divine exemplar of beauty and perfection, 
which called the universe from confusion into order, you will 
at once secure your own happiness, and the happiness of your 
people. The obedience they now I'ender you through fear, by 
your Justice and moderation you will improve to a principle 
of filial duty; akid of a tyrant you will become a king. . Fear 
and force> and fleets and armies, are not, as your father called 
them, the adamantine chains of government; but that atten- 
tion, that affection, that respect, which justice and goodhess 
for ever draw after them. These are the milder, but i^e 
stronger bondsof empire. Besides, it is surely a disgrace for 
a prince, who, in all the circumstances of figure and appear- 
ance, is distin^^uished from the people, npt to rise above.tnem, 
at the same time, in the superiority of his conversation, and 
the cultivation of his mind.'' 

As Dion frequentlv solicited the king on this subject, and 
occasionallv repeated some of Plato^s arguments, he conceiv- 
ed at length a violent inclination to hear nim, discourse. He, 
therefore, sent several letters of Invitation to him at Athens, 
which were seconded by the entreaties of Dion. The Pytha- 
gorean philosophers in Italy requested at the same time, that 
he would undertake the direction of this younjg prince, whoser 
mind was misguided by power, and reclaim him by the solid 
counsels of philosophy. PlatOj as he owns himself, was 
ashamed to be a philosopher in theory and not in practice; 
and flattering himself that if he could rectify the mind of the 
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prince, he might hy the same means remedy the disorders of 
the kingdom, ne yielded to their request 

The enemies of Dion, now fearing an alteration in Diony 
sius, advised him to recall from exile one Philistus, who was, 
indeed, a man of learning,* but employed his talents in de- 
fence of the despotic poUcy; and this man they intended to 
set in opposition to Plato and his philosophy. Philistus, from 
the begmning, bad been a principal instrument in promoting 
the monarchic government, and kept the citadel, of which he 
was governor, a long time for that party. It is said that he 
had a private commerce with the mother of the elder Diony- 
sius, and that the t3rrant himself was not ignorant of it. Be 
this as it ntay, Leptines, who hid t'tiro daugnters by 9, married 
woman, whom he* had debauched, gave one of them in mar- 
riage to Philistus: but this being done without .consulting 
Dionysius, he was offended, imprisoned Leptines' mistress, 
and banished Philistus. The latter fled to his friends at Adria, 
'where (it is probable) he composed the greatest part of his his- 
tory; for he did not return to Sicily during the reign of that 
Di6nysius. After his death, ks we have observed, Dion's ene- 
mies occasioned him to be recalled. His arbitrary principles 
were suitable for their purppse, and he began to e:]tercise them 
immediately on his return. 

At the same time calumnies and impeachments against Dion 
were, as usual, brought to the king. He was accused of hold- 
ing a private correspondence with Theodotes and Heraclides 
for the subversion of the monarchy ; and, indeed, it is proba- 
ble th%t he entertained some hopes, from the arrival of JPlato, 
of lessening the excessive power of Dionysius; or, at least, of 
making him moderate and ecjtiitable in the use of it Besides, 
if he continued obstinate, aqd were not to be reclaitaed, he was 
determined to depose him, and restore the commonwealth to 
the Syracusans; for he preferred even the popular- form of 
government to an absolute monarchy, where a well-regulated 
aristocracy could not be procured. 

Such was the state of affairs when PJato came into Sicily. 
At first he was received with the greatest appearance of kind- 
ness, and he was conveyed from the coast in bhe of the king's 
most splendid chariots. Even Dionysius himself sacrificed to 
the gods, in acknowledgment of his safe arrival, and of the 
honour and happiness they had by that means conferred on his 
'kingdom. The people had the greatest hopes of a speedy re- 
formation. ^ They ooserved an unusual decorum in tne enter- 
tainments at court, and a sobriety in the conduct of the cour- 

* He wrote the Histories of Egypt, Sjciljr, and the Raga of Dionyaiii. 
Cioero caUs him the petty Thucydkles, [FukUut Tkucyd^M,) 
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tiers; while the king answered all to whom he gave audience 
in a very obliging manner. The desire of learning, and the 
study of philosophy, were becomg general; and tne several 
apartments of the royal palace Were like so many schools of 
eeojnetricians, full of the dust in whi.ch the students, describe 
tneir mathematical figures. Not long after this, at a solemn 
sacrifice in the citadel, when the herald prayed, as usual, for 
the long continuance of the government, Dionysius is said to 
have cried, — ^**How long will. you continue to curse- me!'* 
This was an inexpressible mortification to Philistus and his 
party. If Plato, said they, has already made such a change in 
the king, his influence in time will be Irresistible. 

They now no longer made their attacks on Dion separately 
or in private. They united in exclaiming against him, that he 
bad fascinated the king with the delusions of eloquence and 
philosophy, in order to obtairi the kingdom for bis .sister's 
children. They represented 'it as a matter of the greatest in- 
dignity, that, after tne whole force of the Athenians nad vainly 
invaded Sicily, and were vancjuished and destroyed, without 
so much as being able to take Syracuse, they should now, by 
means of on.e sophist, overturn the empire of Dionysius. It 
was with indignation they beheld the deluded monarch pre- 
vailed on by nis insinuations to part with his guard of ten 
thousand speanpen: "to give up a navy of four hundred gal- 
leys; to disband an army of ten thousand horse, and many 
times that number of foot, in order that he might pursue an 
idejd happiness in the Academy, and amuse himself. with 
theorems of geometry; while, the substantial enioyments of 
wealth and power were left to Dipn and the children of Aris- 
tomache. 

By means of these suggestions, Dion first incurred the sus- 

fncion,'and soon after the open displeasure, of Dionysius. A 
etter of his was likewise intercepted, and priyately carried to 
the king. It was addressed to the Carthaginian agents, aiSd 
directed them not t© have their audience of the king concern- 
ing the conclusion of the peace, unless he were present, and 
then every thing should be settled aa they wished. Tim^BUS 
informs us, that, after Dionysius had showed this letter to 
Philistus, and consulted^ him upon it, he over-reached Dion 
by a. pretence of recpnciliatiofi, and told him, that he was de* 
sirous their good understanding might be renewed. . After 
this, asL he was one day walking alone with him by the wall of 
the castle, near the sea, he showed him the letter, and accused 
him of conspiring with the Carthaginians against him. When 
Dion attempted to speak in his own defence, Dionysius re- 
fused to hear him; and, having forced him Moard a vessel, 
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which lay there for the purpose,, commanded the sailors to set 
him ashore in Italy. 

When this was publicly known,.it was generally condemned 
as tyrannical and cruel. The court was in distress for the 
ladies of Dion's family;, but the citizens received fresh cou- 
rage fi^m the event; for the^ were iv hopes that the odium 
which it would bring upon Dionysius, and the' general discon- 
tent that his government occasioned, michtcontribdte to bring 
about a revolution. Dionysius perceived this* with some anxie- 
ty; and. thinking it necessarv to pacify the women and the 
rest of Dion's friends, he told them that he was not gone into 
exile, but only sent out of the way for a. time, that his obsti- 
nacy might not draw upon him a heavier punishment. He 
also allowed his friends two ships, that they might convey to 
him, in Peloponnesus, ^s much of his treasure, and as many 
of his servants, as they should think fit: for Dion was a man 
of considerable property, and little inferior to the king in wealth 
or magnificence. The most valuable part of his effects, toge- 
ther with presents from the ladies, ana others of his acquaint- 
ance, his friends conveyed to him ; and the splendour of his 
fortune gained him great respect among the (J^reeks.^ At the 
aame time, they conceiyed a high idea of the power of tlie 
tyrant, when an exile from his kingdom could make such an 
appearance. 

Dionvsius now removed Plato into the citadel, under colour 
of kindness; but in reality to set a guard upon him, lest he 
should follow Dion, and proclaim to the world how injuriously 
he had been treated. 

As wild beasts become tame and . tractable by use, so the 
tyrant, by frequent convereation with the philosopher., be^an 
at last to conceive an affectipn for him; yet even that affection 
had something of the tyrant; in it; for ne required of Plato, 
in return, that l^e should e^^clusiyely con^ne his regard and 
admiration to him. - On condition that he would prefer his 
friendship to that of Dion, he was willing to give up the whole 
administration into his hands. This extravagant anbction gave 
Plato no small trouble; for it was accompanied with petulance 
and jealousy, as the love Which subsists oetween the different 
sexes has its cjuarrels and reconciliations. . He expressed the 
strongest desire to become Plato's scholar, and to proceed in 
the study of philosophy; but he expressed it with reluctance 
in the presence of those who wanted to divert him from bis 
purpose, and seemed as if he .was in pursuit of sometiiing be 
ougnt to be ashamed. o£ . . 

As a war broke out about this time, he found it necessary 
to dismiss Plato;; but he pfdipived him, before his departure, 
to recall Dion the ensuing summer: however, he did not keep 
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his proixiise, but made the war, he was engaged in his apology, 
and remitted to him the produi6e of his estate.. ' At the sam6 
time, he desired Plato to acq^uiesce in his apology, assuring 
him that he would send for Dion on the commencement of the 
peace: and he entreated him,' in the mean while, that Dion 
would be peaceable, and not say or do aoy^ thing that might 
hurt his character aniong the Greeks. This Plato endeavour- 
ed to effect by keeping Dion in the Academy in. pursuit of 
philosophy* ' * 

At Athens, Dion lived with an acquaintance, whose name 
was Callippi^s. But a pieceof pleasure-ground which he pur- 
chased, %e gave, on hi% departure, to* Speusippus, with wnom 
he had haost usually conversed. Speusippus, as Timon, in his 
poems called Svlhs,Mnforms us, was a facetious companion, 
ahd had a turn for raillery; and Plato was desirous that Dion's 
severity of manners might be softened by the pleasantry of 
his conversation. When Plato exhibited a chorus of bovs at 
Athens;* Dion took upon, hiihself the management, and. de- 
frayed the expense. Plato was desirous that this munificence 
might procure^him popularity ; and, on that account, he readily 
gave up the honour of conductin§^ the affair himself. 

Dion likewise visited other cities, and conversed with the 
principal statesmen, by whom he was publicly entertained. In 
his manners there wa£(. now no longer any thing pompous or 
affected; there was nothing that savoured of the dissolute 
luxury of a tyrant^s court: his behaviour was modest, discreet, 
and manly; and his philosophical discourses were learned and* 
ingenious. This procured hinci popular favour and public hb- 
no^urs ; and the Lacedemonians, without regard to tne resent- 
ment of Dionysius, though at the very time they had received 
succours from him against the Thebans, made hrm free of their 
city. We are told that Dion accepted an invitation from 
Ptaeodorus the Megarensian, who was a man of considerable 
power and fortune; and when he found his dbor crbwded with 
people on business, and that it was diflScult to have access to 
nim, he said to his friends, who expressed their dissatisfaction 
on the occasion, — ^*^Why should this affront us? We did this, 
and more than this, at Syraduse.'* 

Dion's popularity in Greece soon excited the jealousy of 
Dionysius; who, therefore, stopped his remittances, and put 
his estate in the hands of nis own stewards. However, tnat 
his reputation.might not sufier, through Plato's means, amongst 
the philosophers, he retained a number of learned men in his 
court; and, being ilesirous to outshine them all in disputation, 

* This wfts a dramatic entertainment, exhibited with great expenae and 
magnificence on the feast of Baocbot. ' 

Vol. IV. 8 I 
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he frequently was under a neceMity of introducing^ without the 
least propriety) the arguments ne had learnt from Plato\ He 
now wished for that philosopher again, and repeuted that he 
had so ill availed himself of his instruetions. Lake a tyrant, 
therefore, whose desires, however extravagant, are immedi- 
ately to be complied with, he was violently bent on recalling 
him. To effect this he thought Of every expedient; and at 
len^h prevailed on Archytas, and the rest of the Pythagorean 
philosophers, to pledge themselves for the performance of his 
promises, and to persuade him to return to Sicily ; for it was 
Pktto that first introduced those. philosophers to Dionysius. 

Qn their part they sent Arehidemus to Plato; and ^)iony- 
sius, at the same time, sent some 6;alleys with several of his 
friends to join in their request The.tyrapt likewise wrote to 
him, and told him in plam terms, that Pion must expect no 
favour-from him, if Plato should not come into Sicilv; but, 
U[>on his arrival, he miffht depend on every thing he desired. 
Dion was also solicitedl)y his sister and wife to* prevail with 
Plato to gratify the tyrant, that he might no longer have an 
apology lor the severity of his treatment Plato, therefore, as 
he says himself, set sail the third time for Sicily, — 

To brave Charybdis' dreadfiil gulf once more!* 

His arrival was not only a satisfaction to Djonysius, but to 
all Sicily; the inhabitants of which did'not fall to implore the 
gods, that Plato might overcome Philistus ; and that the tvran- 
ny might expiree under the influence of his philosophy. Plato 
was in high favour with tlve women in particular, and with 
Dionysius he had such credit as no other person could boast; 
for he was allowed to cottie to him without being searched. 
When Aristippus the Cyrenean, observed that the king fre- 
quently offered Plato money, and that Plato as constantly re- 
fused it, he said, — ^^ That Dionysius was liberal without dan- 
ger of exhausting his treasury; for to those who wanted, and 
would take money, he. was sparing in his offers, but profuse 
where he knew it would be refused." 
. After the first civilities were over, Plato took an opportu- 
nity to mention Dion; but the tyrant put him ofi^ till, at last, 
expostulations and animosities took place. .These, however, 
Dionysius was industrious to conceal, and endeavoured to 
bring over Plato from the interest of Dion by repeated favours 
and studied civilities. The philosopher, on the other hand^ did 
not immediately publish his perfidy, but dissembled' his re- 
sentment While things were thiis circutais^nced. Helicon of 
Cyzicus, one of Plato's followers, foretold an eclipse of the sun; 

♦ Odys, I. xii. 
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snd as it happened, according to his. prediction^ the kins, in ad- 
miration ofhis learning, rewarded nim with a talent ot silver. 
Upon this, Aristippusy jesting among the rest of. the philoso- 
phers, told them, ne had something extraordinary likewise to 
prosnosticdte. Bein^ entreated U> make it kiiown, — ^^ I fore- 
see/* said he, ** that in a short time there will be a quarrel be- 
tvveen Dipnysius and Plato/' Soon after this, Dionysius sold 
Dion's estate, and Converted the money to his own use. Plato 
was removed froQi his apartment in the palace-gardens, and 
placed within the purlieus of the guards, who had long hated, 
and even sousht to kill him, on a supposition that he advised 
the tyrant to lay down his government, and disband his army. 

Archytas, Who had engaged for Plato's safety^, when he un- 
derstood his danser, sent a galley to demand him; and the ty- 
rant, to palliate his enmity, previous to his departure, made 
pompous entertainments.- At one "of them^ however, he could 
not help saying, — ^^l suppose, Plato, -when you return to your 
companions in the Academv, my faults will often be the sub- 
ject of your convewation." "I hope," answered Plato, " we 
shall never be so much at. a loss for subjects in the Academy^ 
as to talk of you." Such are the circumstances which have 
been mentioned concerning Plato's departure; but they are 
not perfectly consistent with Plato's own account. : . 

Dion being offended; not only with these thin^^ but with 
some intelligence he had before received concerning hi»wife/ 
which is alluded to in Plato's letter to Dionysius, openly de- 
darea himself his enemy. The afiair was this :-r-Plato, on his 
return to Greece, was desired by Dionysius privately to con- 
sult Dion, whether he would be averse to his wife's inarrying 
another man ; for there was a report, whether true, or the in- 
vention of his enemies, that his matrimonial state was not 
agreeable to him, and tiiat there was a coolness betwixt him 
and Arete. After Plato had consulted Dion on the affair^ he 
wrote to Dionysius, and, though he spoke in plain terms of 
other matters,' he mentioned this in a manner tnat could only 
be intelligible to the king. He told him, that he had talked 
with Dion on the business, and th^t he would certainly resent 
it if any such attempt were made. 

While any prospect of an accommodation remained, Diony- 
sius took no further steps in! the affair; but when that prospect 
was gone, and Plato once more had left-Sicily in displeasure, 
he compelled Arete to marry Timbcrates; and, in this in- 
stance, he fell short even of the justice and lenity 6f his £aither. 
When Philoxenus, who had marrted^his sister Theste, was de- 
clared his enemy, and fled through fear out of Sicily, Dionysius 
tent for his sister, and reproached her with being privy to her 
husband's escape, without letting him know it Theste an- 
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tvrered, withoat fear or hesitation,— ^ Do you tiiink me, Dio- 
nvsius, 80 bad a wife, or mo weak a woihan, that if I had known 
of mv husband's flight, I would not have accompanied him, 
and shared in the worst of his fortunes? Indeed I was ignorant 
of it And I assure you, U^at I should esteem it a higher 
honour to be called the wife* of Philoxenus*the exile, than the 
sister of Dionysius the tyrant'' The king, it is said, admired 
her spirited answer: and the Syracusahs honoured her so moch, 
that she retainedi her princely retinue after the dissolution of 
the tyranny; and the citizens, by public decree, attended the 
solemnity of her funeral. This is. a digression, but it may 
have its use. . , 

Dion now thought of nothing but war. Plato, however, was 
against it:* partly on account of the hospitable favours he had 
received from Dionysius, and partly because of the advanced 
age of Dion. Speusippus, and the rest of his friends, on the 
other hand, encQufaeed him to rescue from slavery his native 
Sicil}^,that stretchea forth her hands towards him, and would 
certainly receive him with every expression of joy. Speusip- 
pus, when he attended Plato into Sicily, had mixed more with 
the people, and learned their sentiments With re^rd to the 
government At first, indeed, they were, reserved, and sus- 
pected him for aQ emissary of the tyrant's; but, by degrees, 
tie obtained their confidence. In short, it was the voice, the 
prayer of the people, that Dion would come, though without 
either army or navy, to. their relief, and lend them only his 
name and his presence against the tyrant Dion was en- 
couraged by these representations; and the more effectually 
to conceal his intentions, he raised what forces he was able by 
means of his friends. He was assisted in this by many states- 
men and philosophers, totongs^ whom was Eudemus the Cy- 
f)rian, (orf occasion of whose death, Aristotle wrote. his Dia- 
ogue on the Soul,) and Timonides the Lieucadian. These en 
ga^d in his interest Miltas the Thessalian, who was skilled in 
divination, and had been his fellow-ac^ademician. But of all 
those whom the tyrant had banished, which were no fewer 
than a thousand, na more than twenty-five jgave in their names 
for the servicij. The rest, for ^ant of spirit, would not en- 
gage in the cause. The general rendezvous was in the island of 
Zaeynthus; and here, when the little army was assembled, it 
did not amount to eikht hundred men:* but they were men 
who had signalized themselves in the greatest engagements; 
they were m perfect discipline, and inured to hardship; in 
courage and conduct they had no superiors in the army; in 

* Dtodorns enlargei, with mat propriety, oo tiie extrMndinaiy spirit and 
■occeM of this enterprise. — Lib; xri. 
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^hort, they were such men as were likely to serve the cause of 
Dipn, in animating, by their example, those who came to his 
standard in Sicily. 

Yet these men, when they understood that they were to be 
led against Dionysius, were disheartened, and condemned the 
rash resentment of Dion; the consequence of which they 
looked upon as certain ruin. Nor were they less offended 
with th^ir commai^ders, and those who had enlisted them, be- 
cause they had concealed the design of the service. But when 
Dion, in a public speech, after showine them the feeble state 
of Dionysius' government, told th^m, Jhat he considered them 
rather as so many officers whom he carried to head the people 
of Sicily, already prepwred to revolt, than as private men; and 
when Alcimenes, who, In birth and reputation, was the princi- 
pal man in Achata, had concurred in tne address of Dion, and 
joined in the expedition, they then were satisfied. 

It was now about midsummer, the Etesian winds* prevailed 
at sea, and* the moon was at the full, when Dipti prepared a 
magnificent sacrHice to Apollo, and marched in procession to 
the temple, with his meii under arms. After the sacrifice, he 
gave them a fenst in the race-^ound of the Zac]^nthians.- They 
were astonished at the quantity Of gold and silver plate that 
was exhibited on this occasion, so far above the ordinary for- 
tunes of a. private man; and they concluded, that a person of 
such opulence would not, at a late peripci of life, e?tpose him- 
self to dangers, without a fair' prospect of success, and the cer- 
tain support of. friends. After the usual prayers and libations, 
the moon was eclipsed. This was nothing strange to Dion, 
who knew the variations of the ecliptic, and that this defection 
of the moon's light was caused by the interposition of the 
earth between her and the sun. iBut as the soldiers were trou- 
bled about it, Miltas the diviner took upon him to give it a 
proper turn, and. assured them, that it* portended the sudden 
obscurity of something that was at present glorious: .that this 
glorious object could bd no other than Dionyshls, whose lustre 

♦ Thewi winds blew reffalarly at a certain seasoD of the year. Strabo some- 
times calls them east, and sometimes north winds; bat to conyey Dion from 
Zacvnthus to Fachvntis, they most hare Mown, from tbe.east Pliny makes 
the Etesian winds the s^nte as the north-east wiod. AqitUo in cutalt mediA 
m\ilai nomen, el Elesiat vocatur.^HiH, J^at, lib. xviii. cap. 34. He tells in 
when the win^ begin, xyiii. Cdlend, AugtuH^E^ypto aquilo occidU maiu- 
fmd, Etemarumqrte prodromiJUUtu incipiftni.^-lhta. lib. xviii. cap. 28. And 
when they end ; Decimo Sexio Calend. Ociab, JEgypio SpicOi jfuom UfUt 
Virgo^ exoriiMT matutind^ Etesiagi^ derimmL—lbyA. jib. xriu. cap. 31. 
Thus, it seems, that they last aboiit two months, (Plinyj in anoQier place, 
says forty days, lib. ii. cap. 47,) and the reKef of snch ^es io that season is 
plainly proridentia]. AmotJe ao os M Pts fiir'tbem firam the ooDTwity of the 
earth. 
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would be extinguished on their arrival in Sicily. This ioter- 
pretation he comm^nics^ted in as public a manner aa possible : 
out from the prodigy of the bees,*^a swarm of which settled on 
the stem of Dion's ship, he intimated to his friends his appre- 
hensions that the great affairs which Dion, was then prosecut- 
ing, after flourisbinea while, would come to nothing. Diony- 
sius. too, they said, nad many prodigies on this occasion. An 
eagle snatched ji javelin from one othis guards, and, after fly- 
ing aloft with it, dropt it in the sea. The waters of the sea, at 
the foot of the citadel, were fresh for one whole day, as plain- 
ly appeared to every one that tasted them. He had pigs far- 
rowed perfect in all their other p^rts, bdt without ears. The 
diviners interpreted this as an omen, of rebellion and revolt; 
the people, they said, would no longer give, ear to the man 
dates ol the tyrant The freshness of the sea-water imported, 
that the Syracusans, after their harsh and severe treatment, 
would enjoy milder and better tinieSb The eagle was the minis- 
ter of Jove, and the javelin An ensign of power and govern- 
ment: thus the father of the gods had destined the overthrow 
and abolition of the tyranny. These things we have from 
Theopom'pus. ' . 

Dion's soldiers were conveyed in two transports. These 
were accompanied by another smaller vessel, ana two more of 
thirty oars. Beside the arms of those who attended him, he 
took with him two thousand shields, a large quantity of darts 
and javelins, and a considerable supply of provisions, that 
nothmg might be Wanting in the expedition; for they put ofi 
to the main sea, because thev did not think it safe to coast it 
along, being informed that Philistu? was stationed off lapygia 
to watch their motions. Having sailed with a gentle wind 
about twelve days, on the thirteen^ththey arrived at Pachynus, 
a promontory in Sicily. There the pilot advised Dion to land 
his men immediately ;• for if they once doubled the cape, they 
might continue at sea a long time before they could have a 
gale from the south at that season of the year. But Dion, 
who wis afraid of making a descent too near the enemy, and 
chose rather to make ^ood bis landing in some remoter part 
of the island, doubled the cape notwithstanding. They had 
not sailed far before a strong gale from the north and a high 
sea drove them quite off Sicilv. At the same time, there was 
n violent storm of thunder and lightning; for it was about the 
rising of Arcturus; and it was Accompanied with such dread- 
ful rams, and the weather was, in every inspect, so tempestu- 
ous, that the affrighted sailors knew not where they were, till 

* Thk snpentitioii preirailed no lemuaaogtt the Romans than amoQgst the 
Greeks. ^ the Lire of Bratiu. 
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they found themselves driven by the violence of the storm to 
Cercina on the coast of Africa. This cra^y island was sur- 
rounded with such dangerous rocks, that mey narrowly es- 
caped befng dashed to pieces; but by working hard with their 
poles, they kept clear, with much difficulty, till the storm 
abated. They were then informed by a vessel, which accident- 
ally came up with theniy that they were at the head of what is 
called ,the Great Syrtis.* In this horrible situation, they were 
further disheartened by finding themselves becalmed; but, after 
beating about for some time, a gale sprung up suddenly from 
the south; On this un^imected change, as the wind increased 
upon them, they made all their sail, and imploring the assist- 
ance ef the gods, once more put off to sea m quest of Sicily. 
After an easy passage of five days, they arrived at Minoa, a 
jsmall town in Sicilj,t belonging to the Carthaginians. Syna- 
lus,t a friend of Dion's, was then govempr oi the place, and 
as he knew not that this little fleet belonged to Dion, he at- 
tempted to prevent the landing of his men. The soldiers 
leaped out or the vessels in arms, but killed none that opposed 
them; for Dion, on account of his friendship with S}rnalus, 
had forbidden them. . However, they ran in one body with the 
fugitives into the town, and thus made themselves masters of 
it When Dion and the governor met, mutual salutations 
passed between them, and the former restored him his town 
unhurt • Synalus, in return, entertained his soldiers, and sup- 
plied him with necessaries. 

It happened that Dionysius, a little before this, had sailed 
with eighty ships for Italy, and this absence of his gave them 
no small encouragement: insomuch that when Dion invited 
his men tocefresh themselves for some time after their fatieues 
at sea, they thought of nothing but making a proper use of the 
present moment, ^nd called upon him, with one voice, to lead 
them to Syracuse ? he, therefore, left his useless arms and bag- 
gaare with Synalus, and having engaged him to transmit them 
to him at » proper opportunity, marcned for Syracuse. Two 
hundred of toe Agrigchtine cavalry, who inhabited the country 
about £cnomu$,. immediately revolted, and joined him in his 
march, and these were followed by the inhabitants of G^la. ' * 

The news of his arrival soon reaching Syracuse, Timocrates, 
who had married Dion'^s wife> and was appointed regent in 
the absence of Dionysius, immediately despatched letters to 
acquaint him with the event In the mean while he applied 
himself to .prevent all tumults in the city« for the people were 
greatly animated on the report of Dion^s arrival^ though the 

* Not far from Tripoli. i On tfwioatti coast ' 

t Diodoms calls bim Pyralut. 
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uncertainty they were under as yet kept diem quiet A sin- 
gular accident happened to the courier who^ was despatched 
with letters for Dionysius. As he was* passing throu^ the 
territory of Rhe^um to Caulonia, where the tyrant \hen was, 
he met an acquaintance of his returning home with a newly- 
offered sacrifice, and having taken a little of the flesh for his 
own use,* he made the best of his way. At night, however, 
he found it necessary to take a little rest, and retired to sleep 
in a wood by the side of the road. A wolf, allured by the 
smell of the flesh, came up while he was asleep, and carried it 
off, together with the bag of letters td which it was fastened. 
When the courier awaked, he sought a long time to no pur- 
pose for his despatches, and beine determined not to face 
Dionysius without them, he absconded. Thus it was a consi- 
derable time after, and from other hands, that Dionysius was 
informed of Dion's arrival in Sicily. 

Dion, in his mai'ch, was joined by the Camarinaeans, and 
many i*evolters from the territory of Syracuse. The Leon- 
tines and Campanians, who, wim Timocrates, guarded the 
flpiipolae, beinj^ misled by a report designedly pro]>agated by 
Dion, that he irftended to attack their cities, nrst quitted their 
TO^sent staltion, and went to take care of their own concerns. 
Dion being informed of this^ while he lay near Acrae, decamped 
in the night, arid came to, the river Anapus, which is at the 
distance of ten furlong3from the city. Tnere he hdted, ^nd 
sacrificed by the river, addressing' his prayers to the rising 
sun. The diviners informed him that th^ gods gave a pro- 
mise of victory; i^nd ad he had himself assumed a garland at 
the sacrifice, an that were present immediately did the same. 
He was now joined by about five thousand, who were, indeed, 
ill-furnished with arms; but their courage supplied that defi- 
ciency.t When he -frave orders to march,* ZAer/y was the 
word, and they rushed forward with the highest acclamations 
of joy. The most considerable citizens of Syracuse, dressed 
all in white, met him at the ^tes. The populace fell with 
great fury on Dionysius' party; but in Oarticular tfiey seized 
his spies, a set of wretches hated by gods and men, who went 
about the city to collect the sentiments of the inhabitants, in 
order to communicate them to the-tynmt These were the 
first that suffered, being knocked down wherever they were 
met When Tiipocrates found that he could, not join the gar- 
rison in the citadel, he fled on horseback out of the city, aod 
spread a general terror and dismay /wherever he passed, mag- 

* To oarry bhme part of the nctim, and to giyepartofittoany penontbat 
the bearer met, were acts of reU^on. 

-^DiodoHM nays he w^ soon joiDed'by 901,000; and that wtoi he reached 
Syracuse, lie laid not fewer than 50,000. 
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nifying all the while the forces of Dion, that it'migrht not ap- 
pear a slight ^ort,. against which he was unable to defend the 
plac6. 

I>ion now made his public . entry into the town; he was 
dressed in a magnificent suit of armour, his brother Mejgacles 
marching on tte right hand, and Callippus the Athenian, on 
the left, with garlands on their heads. He was followed by a 
hundred foreign soldiers, wno wercrtiis body-guard; and alter, 
these marched the rest of .the army in proper order, unde^ the 
conduct of their respective officers. •The S5rracusans looked 
upon this .procession ets sacred. They oon^idered it ms the 
triuibphal entry of Liberty, which would once more establisli 
the popular governnient, after a suppression of forty-eight 
years." 

When Dion entered at the M enitidian gate, silence ' was 
commanded by sound of trumpet, and he ordered freedom to 
be proclaimed to the Syracusans and the rest of the Sicilians, 
in the name of Pion and MegaCles, who came to abolish ty- 
rannyi Being desirous to address the people in a speech, he 
marched up to the Achradina. As. he passed trough the 
streets, the people prepared their victims on tables placed be- 
fore their doors, scattered flowers on his heady and offered up 
their prayers to him as to their tutelar deity. At the foot ot 
the citadel, under the Pentapylae, there "w^as a lofty Sun-dial,* 
which had been placed there by Dionysius. From the eipi- 
nence of this building he addressed the citizens, a9d exhorted 
them earnestly to assert their liberties. The people, in their 
turn^ nominated Dion and his brother praetors of the city, and. 
at their request, appointed them' twenty colleagues, hjpilf ol 
whom were of those who returned with Dion from exile. 

At first it was considered by the soothsayers as a good omen, 
that Dion, when he addressed the people, had under his feet 
the stately edifice which Dionysius had erected; bilt upon- re- 
flection ^at this edifice, on which he had beeh declared gene- 
ral, was a sun-dial, they were. apprehensive that his present 
power and grandeur might be subject to decline. 

Dion, in the next place, took the castle of Epipolae, released 
the prisoners who were confined there, and invested it with a 
strong wall Seven days after ttiis event, Dionysius arrived 
from Italy, and entered the citadel from the sea. Dion, at the 
same time, received- from Synalus the arms and ammunition 
he -had left with him. These he distributed among the citi- 
zens, as far as they would (go;. the rest armed themselves as 

* Pherecydes wbb the first who invented dials to mar)c the hour of the dav, 
about three handled years after the time of Homer. But'before his time the 
FhoenkaaiishadoontriiredadialinlheideorSeyroSjWhichdeicribed the 
solstices. 
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well as they were able; and all expressed the utmost alacrity 
for the service. Dionysius at first sent agent? in a private 
manner to Dion, to try what terms might be made with- them. 
Dion refused to hear any overtures in private. The Syracu- 
eans, he told them, were now a free people; and what thej 
had to offer must be addressed to them in pubUc. Upon this 
they made specious proposals to the citizens, promised them 
an abatement of their ta»e.s;and an exemption from serving 
" in the wars, even though those wars* should be undertaken by 
their own approbation? The Syracusans held these proposals 
in derision: and Dion answered, that it would be in vain for 
Dionysius to speak of terms without resigning, in the first place, 
the regal governfltient; and that if he took this, measure, he 
might depend on all the good offices so near a relation njignt 
be inclined to do him; at least in every thing that was just 
and reasonable. Dionysius/seemed to consent tp these terms; 
arid again sent his agents to desire that a deputation of the 
Syracusans would attend him in the citadel, in order to settle 
articles for the public tranquillity. He assured them that he 
had such to offer them as they could pot but accept; and that, 
on the other hand, he was equally willing to come into such 
as they had to ^ffer him. Dion, therefore, selected a number 
of the citizens for this deputation ; and the general report from 
the citedel was, that Dionysius would resign his authority in 
a voluntary manner. 

This, however, ^as no more than a stratagem to amuse the 
Syracusans. The deputies no. sooner arrived than they were 
imprisoned; and early next morning, after he had plieid the 
mercenaries with wine, he ordered them to sally T)u.t and at- 
tack the wall which had been built by Dion. This unexpect- 
ed assault was carried on with great vigour by the barbarians. 
They broke through the works, and falling with great impe- 
tuosity and loud shouts on the Syracusans, soon put them to 
flight. Dion's foreign troops took the alarm, and hastened to 
their relief; but the precipitate flight of the citizens disor- 
dered their ranks, ana rendered it difficult for them to give 
any effectual assistance. Dion, perceiving that in this tumuli 
his orders could not be heard, instructed .them by his exam- 
ple, and charged the thickest of the enemy. The battle, where 
ne fought in person, was. fierce, and bloody. He was known 
to the "enemy as well as to his own party; and they rushed 
with the utmost violence to the quarter where he fought flis 
age, indeed, rendered him unfit for such an engagement; but 
he maintained the fight with great vigour, and cut in pieces 
many of the enemy that attacked him. At length he was 
wounded in the head with a lance; his shield was pierced 
through in many places with the darts and spears that were 
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levelled against him; and his aimour no longer resisting the 
blows he received in this close engagement, he fell to the. 
mund. He. was immediately carried off by his soldiers, and 
leaving the command to Timonides, he rode about the city 
to rall^ the fugitives. Soon after, he brought a detachment 
of foreign soldiers^ which he ]|)ad'le{t to guard the Achradina, 
as a fresh resetve aeainst the enemy, xhis, however, was 
unnecessary. They nad placed their whole hopes of retaking 
the city in their nrst sally, and finding so powerful a resist- 
ance, fatigued with the action, they retreated into the citadel. 
As soon as they began to fall bacK, the Greek soldiers bore 
hard upon them, and pursued ^em to the walls. Dion lost 
seventy-four men. and a very great number of the enemy fell 
in this action. The victory was so important,* that the Syra- 
cusans rewarded each of the foreign soldiers with a hundred 
minae,'and Dion was presented by bis army with a crown of 
gold. . . 

Soon after this, messengers came frOm Dionysius with letr 
^^rs to Dion from the women of his faifnily. Besides these, 
there was one inscribed — ^* Hipparinus to his fkther Dion:'^ for 
this was the name of Dion's son. Timaeus says, indeed, that 
he was called Aretaeus, from his mother Arete; but I think 
credit is rather to be eiven to Timpnides, who was hi#Triend 
and fellow-soldier. The rest of the letters,- which were read 
openly before the Syracusans, contained various solicitations 
and entreaties from the women. The letter which appeared 
to coiAe from Hipparinus. the people, out of respect to -the 
father^ would notliave stmered to be opened in public; but 
Dion insisted that it should be so. It proved to be a letter 
from Dionysius himself, directed indeed to Dion, but in 
reality addressed to the people of Syracuse; for though it 
carried the air of request ana apoloey, it had an obvious ten* 
de^cy to render Dion obnoxious to the citizens. He remind- 
ed him of the zeal he had formerly shown for his service; he 
threatened him through his dearest connections, his sister, his 
son, and his wife; and his menaces were followed by the 
most passionate entreaties, and the most abject lamentations. 
But the most trying part of his address was that where he en- 
treated Dion not to destroy the government, and give that 
freedom to his inveterate eneniies, by means of which ihef 
would prosecute, him to death, but to retain the regal power 
himself for the protection of his family and friends. 

This letter din not produce those sentiments in thej>eople 
which it should naturally have done. ' Instead of exciting ad- 
miration of that noble firmness and magnanimity, which could 
prefer ^e public utility to the tenderest private connectiooi. 
It occasioned jealousies and fears. The people saw, or thought 
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they sawy that Dion was under an absolute necessity of being 
favourable to Dionysius. They already began to wish for an- 
other general, and it was with peculiar satisfaction they heard 
of the arrival of Heradides. This Heinclides, who had been 
banished by the tyrant, had once a distinguished command in 
the army, and was a man bf considerable military abilities; 
but irresolute, inconstant, and particularly unsteady .when he 
had a colleague in command. He had, some time before, had 
a difference with Dion in Peloponnesus; and^ therefore, re- 
solved on his own strength to make war on Dionysius. When 
he arrived at Syracuse, he found the tyrant close besie^d, 
and the Syracusans elaled with their success. His first object, 
therefore, was to court the people; and, for this purpose, he 
had all the necessary talents — an insinuating address, and that 
kind of flattery which is so grateful to the multitude. This 
business was tne more easy to him, as the forbidding gravity 
of Dion was thought too hauehty for a popular state : besides, 
the Syracusans, already insolent with success, assumed the 
spirit of a free people, though they had not, in reality, their 
freedom. Thus they convene^ themselves without any sum 
mons, and appointed Heraclides their admiral: indeed, when 
Dionremonstrated against that proceeding, and showed Ihem 
that, fy thus constituting Heraclides admiral, they 9uperseded 
the office of general, which they had before conferred on him, 
with some reluctance. they deprived Heraclidei( of the com- 
mission they had given him. When this affair was settled, 
Dion invited Heraclides to his house, ^nd gently expostulated 
with htm on the impropriety of attendiftj^ to a punctilio of 
honour, at a time when the least inattention to tne common 
cause might be the ruin of tlie whole. He then called an as- 
semblyj appointed Heraclides admiral, and prevailed with the 
citizens to allow him such a guard as they had bef6re granted 
to himself. Heraclides treated Dion with all the appearance 
of. respect, acknowledged his obligations to him, ana seemed 
attentive to his commands ; but, in private, he corrupted the 
people, and encouraged a spirit of mutiny and dissatisfaction; 
so that Dion was involved in continual disturbances and dis- 
quiet. If he advised that Dionysius should be permitted to 
make his retreat in safety, he was censured as designing to 
favoui: and protect him; if, to avoid those suspicions, he was 
for continuing' the siege, he was accused of protracting the 
war, that he might the longer retain his command, ahd Wp 
the citizens in subjection. * 

There was in the city one Sosis, infamous for his insolence 
and villany, who thought the perfection of liberty was the 
licentiousness of speech. This fellow openly attacked Dion, 
and told the people in public assembly, that ^ey had only 
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changed- the inattentioii of a drunken and dissolute tyrant, for 
the CTafty vigilance of a sober master. Immediately after this 
he left the assembly; and, next day, was seen running naked 
through the streets, as if from somebody that pursued him, 
witii his head and face covered with blood. . In tnis condition 
he ran ipto the market-place, and told theTp'eople that he had 
been' assaulted by Dion;s foreign soldiers; at the same time 
showing them a Wound in his head, which, he said, thev had 
given him. Dion,.upon this, was generally condemned, and 
accused of silencing the people by sanguinary methods: he 
came, however, before this irregular and tumultuous assem- 
bly, in his own vindication, and made it appear, tiiat this So- 
sis was brortherto one of Dionysius' guards^ and that he had 
been engaged by him to raise a tumult in the city — ^the only 
resource the tyrant had now left being that of exciting- dis- 
sensions amongst the people. The surgeons also, who exa- 
mined the wound, found' that is was not occasioned by any 
violent blow. The wounds made by weapons are generally 
deepest in the middle; but this was both superficial, and of 
an equal depth from one end to another: besides, bein^^ dis- 
continuous, it did not appear to be the effect of one incision, 
but to have been made -at different times; probably as he was 
best able to endure «the pain« At the same time there were 
some who deposed, that, having seen Sosis running naked and 
wounded, ana being informed by him that he was flying from 
the pursuit of Dion's foreign soldiers, who had just then 
wounded him, they hastenecf to take the pursuers: that, how- 
ever, they could meet with no such persons, but found a ra- 
sor lying under a hollow stone near the place from whence 
they had observed him come. All these circumstances ixtade 
strongly against him; but when his own servants gave evi- 
dence, that he went out of his house alone before day-light, 
with a razor in his hand, Dion's accusers withdrew. The peo- 
ple, by a general vote^ condemned Sosis to die, and were once 
more reconciled to Dion. 

Nevertheless, their jealousy of his soldiers remained. And 
as the»war was now priijcipally carried on by sea, Fhilistus 
being come to the support of Dionysius, with a considerable 
fleet from lapy^a, they did not see the necessity of retaining 
in their service those Greeks who were no seamen, and must 
depend for protection on the naval force. Their confidence in 
their own strength was likewise greatly increased by an ad- 
. vanta^ they had gained at sea against rhilistus, whom they 
used in a very barbarous manner. Ephorus relates, that« after 
his ship was taken, he slew himself.' But Timonides, who at- 
tended Dion from the bejginning of the war, writing to Speu- 
sippus the philosopher, gives the story thus: — Fhilistus' galley 
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having run aground, he was taken prisoner alive; and, Biter 
being disarmed and stripped, was exposed naked, though an 
old man, to every kind of insult They afterwards cut off his 
head, and ordered their children to drag' his body through the 
Achradina^ and throw it into the quarry. Tim»us represents 
the indignity offered his remains to be still greater. Tjhe boys, 
he says, tied a rope about his lame leg, and so 'dragged him 
through the city— the Syracusans, in the mean while, insulting 
over his carcase, When they saw him tied by the leg, who had 
said, — ^^ It would ill become Dionysius to fiy from nis throne 
by the swiftness of his horse, which he oueht never to quit till 
he was -dragged from it by the heels." Philistus, however, 
tells us, that this was not said to Dionysius by himself, but 
by another. It is plain, at the same time, that Timaeus ^takes 
every occasion, from Philistus' known adherence to arbitrary 
power, to load htm with the keenest reproaches. Those whom 
ne injured are in some degree excusable, if, in their resent* 
ment, they treated him with indignities after death. But 
wherefore should his biographers, whom he never injured, and 
who have had the benefit of his works; — wherefore should 
they exhibit him, with all the exaggerations of scurrilitVy in 
those scenes of distress to which fortune sometimes reduces 
the best of men? On the other hand, Ephorus is no less ex- 
travagant in his encom iums on Philistus. He knows well hew 
to throw into shades the foibles of the. human character, and 
to give an air of plausibility to the most indefensible conduct; 
bu^ with all his eloquence, with all his art, he cannot rescue 
Philistus from the imputation of being the most strenuous as- 
sertor of arbitrary power— of being the fondest follower and 
admirer of the luxury, the ma^ificence, the alliance of tyrants. 
Upon the whole, he wHo neither defends the principles of 
Philistus, nor insuHs over his misfortunesi will best discharge 
the duty of the historian. 

After the death of Philistus, Dionysius offered to surrender 
the citadel to Dion, together with the arms, provisions, and 
soldiers, and an advance of five months' pay, on condition that 
he might be perniitted to retire into.Italy, and thereenjoy the 
revenues of Gya^ a fruitful tract of country in the territory 
of Syracuse, reaching from the sea to the middle of the coun- 
try. Dion refusing, to negociate on his own -account, referred 
the ambassadors to the Syriacusans; and as they expected that 
Dionysius would shortly come alive into their hands, they 
were dismissed without audience. Upon this, the tyrant, leav- 
inj; his eldest son Apollocrates to defend the citadel, embarked 
with his most valuaole treasures and a few select friends, and, 
tailing with a fair wind, escaped Heraclides the adniiral. 
. The tyrant's escape greatly exasperated the people against 
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Heraclides", and, in order to appease them^ he proposed b^ 
Hippo, one of the orators, that there should be an. equal divi- 
sion or lands'; allepng, that equality was the first foundation 
of civilliberfy ; andthat poverty ^nd slavery were synonymous 
terms.- At the same time that he supported Hippo in the pro- 
motion of this scheme, he encouraged the faction against Dion, 
who opposed it At length he prevailed with the people not 
only to pass this law, but to make a decree, that the pay of the 
foreign soldiers should be stopped, and new commanders 
chosen, that they might no longer be subject to the severe dis- 
cipline of Dion. Thus, like the patient, who, after a lingering 
sickness, nnakes too rash a use of the first returns of health, 
and rejects the sober and gradual reginaen of his physician, 
the citizens, who had long laboured under the yoke of slavery, 
took too precipitate steps to freedom, and refused the salutary 
counsels and conduct of their deliverer. 

It was about the midst of summer, when the assembly was 
summoned for the election of new officers;- and for the space 
of fifteen days there were the most dreadful thunders, ana the 
most alarming prodigies. The religious fears that these pro- 
digies excited, made these people decline 'the choosing of 
officers. When .the weather erew more serene, the orators 
again exhorted them to proccea to the business; but no sooner 
had they begun, than a draught-ox, which had neither received 
any provocs^tion from the driver, nor could be terrified bv the 
crowds and noise to which he had been accustomed, suddenly 
broke from his voke, and running furiously into the assembly, 
drove the people in great disorder before him: from thence, 
throwing down all that stood in his way, he ran over that part 
of the city which afterwards fell into the enemy's hands. The 
Syracusans, however, regardless of these things, elected five 
and twenty officers, among whom was Heraclides. At the 
same time they privately endeavoured to draw off Dion's men ; 
promising, if tney would desert him, to make them citizens of 
Syracuse. But the soldiers were faithful to their eeneral, and 
placing him in the middle of a battalion, roarchea out of the 
city. They did notj on this occasion, offer any violence to 
the inhabitants, but they severely reproached them for their 
baseness and ingratitude. The sraallness of their number, 
and their declining to act offensively, put the citizens on the 
view of cutting them off before they escaped out of the city; 
and with this design they fell upon Uieir rear. Dion was here 
in a great dilemma: he was under the necessity either of fight- 
ing against his countrymen, or of suffering himself and his 
faithful soldiers to becut in pieces. He, therefore, entreated 
the Syracusans to desist: he stretched forth his hands to theni, 
and pointed to the citadel full of soldiers, who were happy in 
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beine spectators of these dissension's amongst their enemies. 
But the torrent of the populace, agitated and driven forwards 
by the seditious breath ot the orators, was not tQ be> stopped 
by persuasion. He, therefore,' commanded his men to advance 
with shouts and clashing of arms, but not to attack them.' The 
Syracusans, upon this, fled immediately through the streets, 
tiiough no one pursued them; for Dion retreatea with his men 
into the territories of the Leontines. 

The very womeo laughed at the new officers for this cow- 
ardlv flight; and the latter, to recover their reputation, order- 
ed the citizens to arms, pursued Dion, and came up w^ith him 
as he .was passing a river. A skirmish began between the ca- 
valry; but when thev found Dion no longer disposed to bear 
these indignities with his usual paternal patience ; when they 
observed him drawing up his men for battle, with all the eager- 
ness of strong resentment, they once more turned their backs, 
and, with the loss of some few men,, fled to the city in a tnore 
disgraceful and more cowardly manner than before. 

The Leontines received Dion in a very honourable manner, 
irave money to his soldiers, and made them free of their city. 
They also sent messengers to Syracuse with requisitions, that 
his men .might have justice done them, and receive their pay. 
The Syracusans^ in return, sent other messengers, with im- 
peachments a^inst Dion : but when the matter was debated 
at Leontium, m full assembly of the allies, they evidently ap- 
peared to be in fault They refused, nevertheless, to stand to 
the award of this assembly ; for the recent recovery of their 
liberties had made. them insolent, and the popular power was 
without control; their very commanders being no more than 
servile dependents on the multitude. 

About this time Dionjsius sent a fleet under Nypsius the 
Neapolitan, with provisions and pay for the garrison in the 
citadel. The S3nracusans overqame him, and took four of his 
ships; but they made an ill use of their success. Destitute 
of all discipline, they celebrated the Victory with the most 
riotous extravagapce; and at a time when they thought them- 
selves secure ot taking the citadel, they lost the city. Nyp- 
sius, observing their disorder, their night-revels and debauches, 
in which their commanders, either from inclination, or through 
fear of ofiending them, were as deeply engaged as themselves, 
took advantage of this opportunity, broke tKrough their walls, 
and exposed the city to the violence and depredation of his 
soldiers. 

The Syracusans at once perceived their folly and their mis- 
fortune: but the latter, in tneir present confusion, was not easy 
to be redressed. The soldiers made dreadful havock in the 
city: they demolished the fortifications, put the men to the 
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sword, and dragged the women and children shrieking to the 
citadel The Syracusan officers being unable to separate the 
citizens from the enemy, or to draw them up in any order, 
(rave up all for lost. In this situation, while the Achradina 
Itself was in danger of being taken, they naturally turned their 
thoughts on Dion ; but none had the courage to mention a man 
whom all had injured. In this emergency a voice was heard 
from the cavalry of the allies, crying, — ^^ Send for Dion and 
his Peloponnesians from Leontium.^^His name was no sooner 
mentioned than the people shouted for joy. With tears they 
implored that he mi^ht once more be at their head: they re- 
membered his intrepidity in the most trying dangers: they re- 
membered the courage tnat he showed himself, and the con- 
fidence with which he inspired them when he led them a^nst 
the enemy. Archonides and Telesides from the auxiliaries, 
and Hellanicu^, with four more from the cavalry, were imme- 
diately despatched to Leontium, where, making the best of 
their way, they ^arri ved in the clos^ of the evening. They in- 
stantly threw themselves at the feet of Dion, and related, with 
tears, the deplorable condition of the Syracusans. The Leon- 
tines and Peloponnesians soon gathered about 'them, conjec- 
turing from their haste, and the manner of their address, that 
their Dusiness had something extraordinary in it 

Dion immediately summoned an assemoly, and the people 
being soon collected, Archonides and Hellanicus briefly rela- 
ted the distress of the Syracusans, entreated the foreign. sol- 
diers to forget the injuries they had doixe them, and-once more 
to assist that unfortunate people, who had already suffered 
more for their ingratitude tnan even they whofm they had in- 
jured would have inflicted upon them. * When they nad thus 
spoken, a profound silence ensued; upon- which Dion arose, 
and attempted to speak, but was prevented by his tears. His 
soldiers, who were greatly affected with their general's sorrow, 
entreated him to moderate his grief, and proeeed. After he 
had recovered.himself a little, he spoke to the following pur- 
pose: — ^< Peloponnesians and confederates, I have called you 
together, that you may consult on your respective affairs. My 
measures are taken: I cannot hesitate what to do when Syra- 
cuse is perishing. If I cannot save it, I will, at least, hasten 
thither, and falVDeneath the ruins of my country. .For you, 
if you can yet persuade yourselves to assist the most unfortu- 
nate and inconsiderate of men, it may be in your power to 
save froip destruction a city which was the work of yourown 
hands.* .But if your pity for the Syracusans be sacrificed to 

* Strabo says, that Syracuse was biiilt in the second year of the eleventh 
Olympiad, by Archias, one of the Heraclidoe, who camci from Corinth to 
Syracuse. 
Vol. IV. 2 L 23 
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your resentment^ may the gods reward your fidelity, your, 
kindness to Dion! And remember, that as he would not de- 
sert Vou, when you were injured, so neither could he abandon 
his falling country !" 

He had hardly ended, when the soldiers signified their readi- 
ness for the service by loud acclamations, and called Upon him 
to march dfrectly to the relief of Syracuse. The messengers 
embraced them, and entreated the gods to shower their bless- 
ings on Dion and the Peloponnesians. When the noise sub- 
sided, Dion gave orders that the men should repair to their 
Quarters, and, after the necessary refreshments, assemble in 
uie same place completely, armed, -for he intended to iiiarcb 
that very night 

The soldiers of Dionysius, after ravaging the city during' 
the whole day, retired at night, with the loss of a few men, 
into the citadel. This small respite once more encouraged the 
demagogues of the city^ who, presuming that the enemy would 
not repeat their ht)stiiities, dissuaded the people from admit- 
ting Dion and his foreign soldiers. They^ advised them not 
to give up the honour of saying the city to strangers, but to 
defend their liberty themselves. Upon- this the generals sent 
other messengers to Dion to countermand his march; while, 
on the other hand, the cavalry, and many of the principal 
citizens, sent their requests that he would hasten iL I'hus in- 
vited by one party, and rejected by another, he came forward 
but slowFy : and at* night the faction that opposed him set a 
guard upon the gates to prevent his entering. 

Nypsius now made a fresh sally from the citadel, with still 
greater numbers, and greater fury than before. After totally 
demolishing the remaming part of the fortification, he fell to 
i-avagihg the city. The slaughter was dreadful; men, women, 
and children, fell indiscriminately by the sword: for the ob- 
ject of the enemy was not so much plunder as .destruction. 
X)ionysius despaired of regaining his lost empire, and, in his 
mortal hatred of the Syracusans, hfe determined to bury it in 
the ruFns of their city. It was resolved, therefore, that before 
Dion's succours could arrive, they should destroy it the quick- 
est way by laying it in ashes. Accordingly, they set fire to 
those parts that were at hand by brands and torches, and to 
the remoter parts by shooting flaming arrows. The citizens, 
in the utmost consternation, fled everywhere before them. 
Those who, to avoid the fire, had fled from their houses, were 
put to the sword in the streets; and they who sought for re- 
fuge in their houses were again driven out by the flames : many 
were burnt to death; and many perished beneath- the ruins of 
the houses. 

This terrible distress, by universal consent, opened the gates 
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for Dion. After beine informed that the enemv had retreated 
into the citadel, he had made no great haste. But early in the 
mornins some horsemen carried liirn the news of a n*esh as- 
sault These were followed by some, even of those who had 
recently opposed his coming, but who now implored him to 
fly to their relief. As the conflagration and destruction in- 
creased, Heraclides despatched his brother, and after him his 
uncle Theodotes, to entreat the assistance of Dion; for they 
were now no longer in a capacity of opposing the enemy; he 
^«ras wounded himself, and great part of the city was laid in 
ashes. 

When Dion receiyed this news, he'was about sixty furlongs 
from the city. After he had acquainted his soldiers with the 
dreadful exigency^ and exhorted them to behaye with resolu- 
tion, they no longer marched, but ran ; and in their way they 
were met by numbers, who entreated them, if possible, to go 
still faster. By the eager and yigorous speed of the soldiers, 
Dion quickly arriyed at the city ; ^nd entering by the part 
called Hecatompedon,heorderea his light troops immediately 
to char^ the enemy, that the Syracusans^ight take courage 
at the sight of them. In the mean while he drew up his heavy- 
armed men, with such of the citizens as had joined him, and 
divided them into several small bodies, of greater diepth than 
breadth, that he might intimidate the enemy, by attacking 
them in several quarters at once; He advanced to the engage- 
ment at the head of his men, amidst a confuised noise of shouts, 
plaudits, prayers, and vows, which the Syracusans offered up 
lor their aeliverer, their tutelary deity ; for so they termed him 
now; and his foreign soldiers they called their nrethren and 
fellow-citizens. ' At this time, perhaps, there, was not one 
wretch so selfishly fond of life, that he did not hold Dion's 
safety dearer than his own, or that of his fellow-citizens,^ 
while they saw him advancing first in the front of danger, 
through blood and fire, and over heaps of the slain. 
. There was, indeed, soQiethin^ terrible in the appearance of 
the enemy, who, animated by rage and despair, nad posted 
themselves in the ruins of the ramparts, so that it was ex- 
tremely dangerous and difficult to approach them. But the 
apprehension of fire discouraged Dion's men the most, and 
distressed them in their march. They were surrounded by 
flames that raged on every side; and while they walked over 
burning ruins, through clouds of ashes and smoke, they were 
every moment in danger of being buried beneath the fall of 
half-consumed' buildings. In all these difficulties they took 
infinite pains to keep close together, and maintain their ranks, 
^hen tney came up to the enemy, a few only could engage at 
ttime, on account of the narrowness and mequality oi the 
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ground. They fought, however, with ^at brayery, and, en- 
couraged by uie acclamations of the citisens, at length they 
routed Nypsius, and most of his men escaped into the citad^, 
which was near at hand. Such of them as were dispersed, 
and could not get in. were pursued, and put to the sword. 
The present deplorable state of the city afforded neither time 
nor propriety, for that joy, and thpse eongratulatioiia, which 
usually follow victory. All were busy in saving the remains 
of the conflagrations; and, though they laboured bard during 
the whole night, it was with great di£Elcalty tiie fire was extin-, 
guished. 

Not one orator of the |>opular faction durst any longer re- 
main in the cit^. By their flight they at once coqfesaed their 
guilt, and avoided punishment Heraclides, however, and 
Theodotes^ surrendered themselves to Dion. They acknow- 
ledged their error, and entreated that he would not imitate 
them in the cruel treatment they had shown him. They for- 
got not to add how much it would be for his honour, who was 
unequalled in other virtues, to restrain his resentments, and, 
by for^ving the ungrateful, ^o testify that superiority of spirit 
for which mey had contended with him. His- friends, how- 
ever, advised him- by no means to patdon these factious and 
invidious men, but to give them up to his soldiers, and to rid 
the commonwealth or the ambition of demagpgues, no less 
destructive than that of tyrants. Dion^ on the other hand, 
endeavoured to mitigate their resentments:— >^ Other gf^ 
rals,'^ said he, ^ employ themselves ohieflv in military studies; 
but, by being long conversant in the Academy^ I have learned 
to subdue my passions, and to restrain the mipulses of eor 
ntity and ang^r. To prove that I have, really gained such a 
victory over myself, it is not sufficient merely to be kind to 
men of virtue, but to be induleent and reconcileable to the in- 
jurious. If I have excelled Heraclides in militarvand poli- 
tical abilities, I am resolved not to be inferior to mm in jus- 
tice and clemency; since, to have the advantage in those, is 
the first degree of excellence. ' The honours of conquest ar^ 
never whollv our own; for though the conqueror n!iay stand 
unrivalled, tortune will claim her share in his success. He- 
raclides may be treadierous, invidious, and malicious; but 
must Dion, therefore, sully his glories by the indulgence of 
resentment? The laws, inoeed, allow the revenffe of an injury 
to be more justifiable than the commission of it; but noth 
proceed originally from the infirmity of human nature. -Be- 
sides, there is hardly any 'malignity so inveterate, that it may 
not be overcome by kindness,- and softened by repeated fa- 
vours.'' Agreeably to these sentiments, Dion parooned He- 
raclides, and dismissed him. 
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His first object war to repair the wall, which he had for- 
merly erectea. around the citadel; and, for this purpose, he 
ordered each of the citizens to furnish a palisado, and bring it 
to the works. When they had done this, he sent them to their 
repose, and employed his own men the whole n^ght in drawing 
a line of circumvallation around the citadel, which both the 
enemy and the citizens were astonished to find completed in 
the morning. 

After the dead were buried, ^nd the prisoners, to the amount 
of two thousand, ransomed, he summoned an assembly. He- 
raclides moved, that Dion should be dedared commander-in- 
chief, both at sea and land. This motion was approved by .the 
nobility, and the commons were desired to connrm it; but the 
sailors and artificers opposed it in a most tumultuous manner. 
They were unwilling that Heraclides should lose his com- 
mand at sea; for though they had po good opinion of his 
Srinciples, they knew mat he would be more indulgent than 
^ion, and more ready to gratify their inclinations. Dion, 
therefore, cave up his'point, and agreed that Heraclides should 
continue admiral. But when the equal distribution of lands 
was moved for, he opposed it, and repealed all the decrees 
which had formerly passed on that measure, by which means 
he once more incurred the displeasure of the people. Hera- 
clides again made' his advantage of this, and naransued the 
soldiers and sailors at Messana, accusing Dion of a design to 
make himseilf* absolute. At the same time, he privatdy cor- 
responded with Dionysius by means of Pharax, a Spartan. 
Wnen the nobility got intelligence of this, there was a sedi- 
tion in the army, and the city was greatly distressed by want 
of provisions. Dion was now at a loss what measures to pur- 
sue; and all his friends condemned him for Strengthening the 
hands of so perverse and invidious a wretch as Heraclides. 

Pharax was encamped at Neopolis, in the territory of Agri- 
^ntum; and Dion drew out the Sjrracusains, but not with an 
intent to engage him till he fonnd a convenient opportunity. 
This gave iferaclides and his seamen an occasion ot exclaim- 
ing that he delaye;d fighting only that he mi^ht the longer con- 
tinue in command. He was forced to action, therefore, con- 
trary to his inclinations, and was beaten. His loss, indeed. 
Was small, and his defeat was owing more to a misunderstand- 
i>ig in. his own army, than to the superior courage of the ene- 
iny: he^ therefore, resolved to renew the engagement; and, 
after animating and ^icouranng his men to r^eem their lost 
^*<iit, he drew them up- in term of battle. In^ the evening, 
however, he received intelligence that Heraclides was sailing 

A ^3^^^^^ ^^^ *^ intent to poeseis himself of the city, 
^d to riiut him out Upon this he made a draught of the 

23* 
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bravest and most active of the cavalry, and rode with such ex 
pedition, that he reached the eitv by nine in the morning, after 
a march of seven hundred furlongs. Heraclides, though he 
made all the sail he could, was too late; and he, therefore, 
tacked about, ^od stood out to sea. While he was undeter* 
mined what course to steer, he met Craesilus the Spartan, who 
informed him that he was sent, to command in chief in Sicily, 
as Gylippus had done before. Heraclides immediately ac- 
cepted him,and boasted to his allies that he had found, in this 
Spartan, an antidote to the power of Dion. At the same time, 
he sent a herald to Syracuse, ordering the citizens to receive 
Gaesilus for th^ir general. Dion answered, that the Syracusans 
had already a sufficient number of generals; and that, if it 
were necessary for them to have a Spartan, he was himself a 
citizen of Sparta. 

Gaesilus having now no hopes of the command, waited ]upon 
Dion, and, by his mediation, reconciled him to Heraclides. 
This reconciliation was confirmed by the most solemn- oaths; 
and Gaesilos himself was ^arantee of the treaty, and under- 
took to punish Heraclides m case of any future breach of faith. 
The Syracusans, upon this, discharged their navy, as they 
found no advantages from it equal to the expense of keep- 
ing it on foot, ana to those inconveniences it brought upon 
them by being a continual source of seditibns. At Uie .same 
time^ thev continued the sieee, and invested the city with an- 
other wall. As the besiejred were cut off from further sup- 
plies, when provisions faued, the soldiers began to mutiny; 
'so that Apoliocrates found himself under a necessity 6f com- 
ing to terms with Dion, and offered to deliver up the citadel to 
him, with all the arms and stores, on condition that -he might 
have five galleys*, and be permitted to retire .in safety with nis 
mother and sisters. Dion granted his request; and with these 
he sailed to Dionysius. He was no sooner under sail, thap 
the whole city of Syracuse assembled to behold the joyful 
sight Their hearts were so full of this interesting event, that 
they even expressed their anger a^inst those who were ab- 
sent, and could not be witnesses With what glory the sun that 
day rose upon Syracuse, delivered at last from the chains of 
slavery. As this flight of Dionysius was one of the most me- 
morable vicissitudes of fortune that is recorded in history, 
and as no tyranny was ever more effectually established Uian 
his, how great must their joy apd their self-complacency have 
been, after they had destroyed it by such inconsioerable means! 

When AnoUocrates was gone, and Dion went to take pos- 
session of the citadel, the women could hot wait till he enter- 
ed, but ran to meet him at the gate. Aristomache came first, 
leading Dion's son ; and Arete followed her in tears, fearful 
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and apprehensive of meeting her hushand, after she had been 
so long in the possession of another. Dion first embraced his 
sister, then his son : after which Aristomache presented Arete 
to him, with this address: — ^** Your banishment, Dion, made us 
all equally miserable. Your return and your success have 
made us all happy, except* her whom I had the misfortune to 
see, by cruel compulsion, given to another while you were yet 
alive. We are liow entirely in your disposal ; out how will 
you determine concerning this unhappy woman? Ahd how 
must she salute you?— «as her uncle, or as her husband?" Dion 
was affected by this tender intercession, and wept He em- 
braced Arete with great affection, put his son into her hands, 
and desired her to retire to his own house, where he purposed 
to reside; for the cUy he immediately delivered up to the 
Syracusans. 

All things had now succeeded to his wish; but he by no 
means sought to reap the first advantages of his good fortune. 
His first object was to gratify his friends, to reward his allies, 
and to give his fellow-citizens and foreign soldiers proper 
marks of his favour, in which his munificence even exceeaed 
his abilities. As to himself, he lived in a plain and frugal man- 
ner, which, on this occision in particular^ was universally ad- 
mired. For while the fame of his actions, and the reputation 
of his valour, was spread through Sicily and Greece, he seem- 
ed rather to live with Plato in the sparing simplicity of the 
Academic life, than among soldiers, who look upon every spe-- 
cies oriuxury as a compensation for the toils and dangers of 
war. Though Plato himself wrote to him, that the eyes of 
the whole world were upon him, he seems not to have carried 
his attentions beyond one particular part of One city, the Aca- 
demy. His judges in that society, he knew, would not so 
much regard the greatness of his performances, his courage, 
or his victories, as that temper of mind with which he bore 
prosjjieriU'^, and that moderation with which he sustained his 
nappier fortunes. He did not in the least relax the severity 
of nis manners; he kept the same reserve to the people, 
though condescension was at this time politically necessary; 
and mough Plato, as we have already observed, had expostu- 
lated with him on this account,and told him,th2Lt austerity was 
the companion of solitude. He had certainly a natural anti- 
pathy to complaisance ; and he had moreover a design, by his 
own example, to reform the manners of the Syracusans, which 
were become vain, dissolute, and immodest Heraclides once 
more began to oppose him. Dion sent for him to attend at 
the council; and ne made answer, that he would not attend 
in any other capacity than as a private citizen at a public as- 
sembly. Soon after this he im^^eached Dion of declining to 
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demolish the citadel, and of preventing the people from open- 
ing the tomb of Dionysius, and dragging out the bpd^. He 
accused him likewise of sending for counsellors and ministers 
to Corinth, in contempt of his fellow-citizens: and it is ttue, 
that he had engaged some Corinthians to assist him in settling 
his plan, of government His intention was to restrain the 
unlimited power of the popular administration, (which ean- 
not properly be called a government, but, as Plato terms.it, a 
warehouse of governments,)* and to establish the constitu- 
tion on the Lacedaemonian and Cretan ^lan. This was a mix- 
ture of the regal and popular governments, or rather an aris- 
tocracy. Dion knew that the Corinthians were governed 
chiefly by the nobility, and that the influence of the people 
rather interfered. He foresaw that Heraclides would be no 
inconsiderable impediment to his scheme. He knew him to 
be factious, turbulent, and inconstant; and he, therefore, gave 
him up to those who advised to kill him, though he had before 
saved nim out of their hands. Accordingly, they broke into 
his house, and murdered him. His death was, at first, re- 
sented by the citisSens; but when Dion gave him a magnifi- 
cent funeral, attended the dead body with his soldiers, and 
pronounced an oration to the people, their resentment went 
offl Indeed, they were sensible that the city would never be 
at peace whilst the. competitions of Dion and Heraclides sub- 
sisted. 

Dion had a friend named Callippus, an Athenian, with whom 
he first became acquainted, not on account of his literary merit, 
but, according to Plato, because he Wppened to be introduced 
by him to some religious mysteries. He had always attended 
him in the army, and was in great esteem. He was the first 
of his friends who marched uong with him into Syracuse, 
with a garland on his head, and he had distinguished himself 
in every action. This man finding that Dion's chief friends 
had fallen in the war; that, sincfs the death of Heraclides, the 
popular party was. without a leader, and that he himself stood 
in great favour with the army, formed an execrable design 
against the life of his benefactor. His object was certainly the 
supreme command in Sicily, though some say he was bribed 
to it with twenty talents. For this purpose, ne drew several 
of the soldiers into a conspiracy against Dion, and his plot was 
conducted in a most artful manner. He constantly informed 
Dion of what he heard, or pretended to hear, said against him 
in the army. By this means, he obtained such confidence, that 
he was allowed to converse privately with whom he thou^t 
proper, and to speak with the utmost freedom against Dion, 

* Repab. 1. Fiii. 
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diat he might discover his secret enemies. Thus, in a short 
time, he drew about him all the seditious and discontented 
citizens; and if any one of difierent principles informed Dion 
that his integrity had been tried, he gave nimself no concern 
about it, as that point had already been settled with Cal- 
lippus. - . . ' 

While this conspiracy was on foot, Dion had a n^onstrous 
and dreadful apparition. As he was meditating one evening 
alone in the poi^ico before ^is house, he heard a sudden noise, 
and, turning about, perceived (for it was not yet dark] a wo- 
man of eigantic size at the end of the portico, in the form of 
one of 5i.e Furies, as thev are represented on the theatre, 
sweeping the floor witha broom. In his terror and amaze- 
ment, he sent for some ot his friends, and, informing them of 
this prodigy, desired they would stay witii- him during the 
night His mind was. in the utmost disorder, and he was ap- 
prehensive that, if they left him, the spectre would appear 
agkin ; but .he saw it no more. Soon after this, his only son> 
who" was now almost jgrown up to manhood, upon some<jhild- 
ish displeasure, or frivolous affroiit, threw himself from the 
top of the house, and. was killed upon the spot 

While Dion was in this distress, Callippus was ripening the 
conspiracy; and, for this purpose, he propagated a report in 
Syracuse, that Dion, being now childless, bad determmed to 
adopt Apollocrates, the son of Dionysius, who was nephew to 
his wife, and grandson to hi* sister.. . The plot, however, was 
now suspeoted, both by Dion, his wife, ana sister. Dion, who 
had stained his honour and tarnished nis glories by the mur- 
der of Heraclides, had, as we may suppose, his anxieties oo 
that account; and he would frequently declare, that, rather 
than live, ndt only in fear of his enemies, but in suspicion of 
his friends, he would- die a thousand deaths, and freely Open 
his bosonr> to the assassin. . . 

When Callippus found the womw inquisitive and suspi- * 
cious, he was afraid of the consequence, and asserted, with 
tears, his own integrity, offisrine to give them any pledge of 
his fidelity they niight desire. They required that he would 
take the great oath^ the form of which is as fellows: — ^The 
person who takes it, goes down into the temple of the Thes- 
mophori, where, after the performance of some religious cere- 
monies, he puts on the purplef robe of Proserpine, and holding 
a flaming torch in his hand, proceeds on the oath. All this 
Callippus did without hesitation; and, to show with what con* 
tempt he held the goddess, he appointed the execution of his 
con3piracy on- the day of hw festival. Indeed, he could h^ly 
think that even this would enhance his guilt, or render him 

Vol.. IV.^ % M 
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more obncttious to the mddeas^ wheii be was the very penon 
n^o had before initiated Dion in her sacred mysteries. 

The conspiracy was now supported by numbers; and u 
Dion was surrounded by his friends, in the apartment where 
he usually entertained them, the conspirators invested the 
house^ some securing the doors, and others the windows. The 
assassins, who were Zacyhthians, came in ^unarmed, in their 
ordinary dress. Those who remained without made fast the 
doors. The Zacynthians then fell upon Dion,4Mid endeavoured 
to strangle him ; but not succeeding in this, they called for a 
•word. No one, however, durst open the door; for Dion had 
many friends about him: yet they had, in efiecjt, nothing to 
fear from these; for each concluded, that, by giving up Dion, 
he should consult his own safety. •When tney had waited 
some time, Lycon, a Syracusan, put a short sword, through the 
window into the hands of a Zacynthian, who fell upon Dion, 
already stunned and senseless, and cut his throat, like a victim 
at the altar. His sister, and his wife, who was p^regnant, they 
imprisoned. In this unhappy situation she fell in labour, and 
w^s delivered of a son, whom they ventured to preserve; for 
Callippus was too much embroiled by his own affairs to attend 
to them, and the keepers of the prisoh were prevailed on to 
connive at it 

After Dion was cut off, and Callippus had the whole govern- 
ment of Syracuse in his bands, he had the presumption to write 
to the Athenians, whom^ after the gods, he .ought of all others 
to have dreaded, polluted as he was with the murder of his 
benefactor. But it has been observed, with great truth, of that 
state, that its good men are the best, and its bad men the worst 
in the world; as the soil of Attica produces the. finest honey, 
and the most &tal poisons. The success of Callippus did not 
long reproach the indulgence of the gods. He soon received 
the puiiishment he deserved ; for in attempting to take.Catana, 
he lost Syracuse; upon which occasion he said, that he had 
lost a city and got a cheese-grater.* Afterwards, at the siege 
of Messana, ' most of his men were cut off, and amongst the 
rest the murderers of Dion. As he was refused admission by 
every city in- Sicily, and universally hated and despised, he 
passed into Italy, and made himself master of Rhegium; but 
bein^ no longer able to maintain his soldiers, he was slain bv 
Leptines and Polyperchon with the very same sword with 
which Dion had been assassinated; for it was known by the 
size (being short, like the Spartan swords,) and by the curious 

* dut the word wbich qgiiiilet a cheei^-gnter in Greek ii not Gatane; 
IntPaUme. 
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workmanship. Thuf Callippus received the punishment due 
to his crimes. . 

When Aristomache and Arete, were released out of prison, 
iJtiej were received hj Icetes, a Syracusan, a friend of jbion's. 
who, for some timeyentertained them with hospitality and good 
fafth. . Afterwards, however, being prevailed on by the ene- 
mies of Dion, he put thenr on board a vessel, under pretence of 
sending them to the Peloponnesus;, but privately ordered the 
sailors to kill them in the passa^, and throw the bodies over^ 
1)oard. Others say, that they and the infant were thrown alive 
into the sea. This wretch, too, paid the forfeit of his villany j 
for he was put to deat}i -by Timoleon; and the Syracusans, to 
revenge Dion, slew his two daughters: of which 1 have made 
more particular mention in the Life oi Timoleon* 



THE 

LIFE OP MARCUS BRUTUS. 



Thb great ancestor of Marcus Brutus waa that Junius Bru- 
tus, to whom the ancient Romans erected a statue of brass, 
and placed it in the Capitol among their kings. He was re- 
presented with a drawn sword in nis hand, to signify the spirit 
and firmness with which he vanquished the Tarquins; out, 
hard-tempered like the steel of which that sword wa& coai- 
posed, and in no degree humanized by education, the same 
obdurate severity which impelled him against the tyrant, shuJt 
up his natural affection from his children, when he found those 
cnildren conspiring for the support of tyranny. On the con- 
trary, that Brutus, whose life we are now writing, had all the 
advantages that arise from the cultivation of philosophy.^ To 
his spirit, which was naturally sedate and mild, he gave vigpur 
and activity by constant application. Upon the whole, he was 
happily formed to virtue, both by nature and education. Even 
the partisans of Caesar ascribed to him every things that had 
the appearance of honour or generosity in the conspiracy, and 
all that was of a contrary complexion they laid to the charge 
of Cassius; who was, indeed, the friend and relation of Bru- 
tus, but by no means resembllsd him in the simplicity of his 
manners. It is universally allowed, that his mother Servilia 
was descended from Servilius Ahala, who, when Spurius Mae- 
lius seditiously aspired to the monarchy, went up to him in 
the forum, under a pretence of business, and, as Maelius in- 
clined his head to hear what he would say, stabbed him with 
a dagger, which he had concealed for the purpose.* But the 
partisans of Caesar would not allow that he was descended 
From Junius Brutus, whose family, they said, was extinct with 
his two sons.t Marcus Brutus, according to them, was a ple- 
beian, descended from one Brutus, a steward, of mean extrac- 
tion; and that the family had but lately risen to any dignity 
in the state. On the contrary, Posidonius, the philosopher, 
agrees with those historians who say, that Junius Brutus had 
a third son, who was an infant when his brothers were put to 
death) and that Marcus Brutus was descended from him. He 

* Livy, and other histtnians, relate thirafiair differently. Some of them say 
confidenUy, that Seirilius, who was then general of the Ixirw, pnt MsbKos to 
death by order of Cincinnatiis the dictator. 

t Of this number is DioDyshis of Halicamassus. 
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farther tells us. that there were aeveral illustrious persons pf 
that family in nis time^ with whom he was well acauainted, 
tod who very much resembled the statue of Junius Brutus.* 

Cato the philosopher was brother to Servilia, the mother of 
Brutus, who greatly admired and imitated the virtues of his 
uncle, and married his daughter Porcia. 

Brutus was acquainted with all the sects of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and understood their doctrines; but the Platoni^ts 
stood highest in his esteem. He had no eteat opinion either 
of the new or of the middle Academy; but applied himself 
wholly to the studies of the ancient Antiochus of Ascalon 
was, therefore, his favourite; and he entertained *his brother 
Ariston in his own house-v-a man^ who, though inferior to 
some of ihe philosophers in learning, was equal to the first of 
them in modesty, prudence, and genUeness of manners. Em* 
pylus, who likewise lived with Brutus, as we find in his own 
epistles, and in those of his friends, was an orator, and left a 
short, but a well-written narrative of the death of Caesar, en- 
titled Brutus. 

Brutus spoke with great ability in Latin, both in the iield 
and at the oar. In Greek he afiected the sententious and la- 
conic way. There are several instances of this in his epistles. 
•Thus, in the beginning of 'the war, he wrote to the Penrame- 
nians: — *^ I hear you have given money to Dolabella. I? you 
pve it willingly, you must own you iniured me; if unwilling- 
ly, show it by giving willingly to me.'^ Thus, on another oc- 
casion^ to the Samians: — ^'^Your deliberations are tedious: 

Sour actions slow: what, think you, will be the consequence?" 
f the Patareans thus:— "The Xanthians rej<?cted my kind- 
ness, and desperately made their country their grave. The 
Patareans confided in me, and retained their liberty. It is in 
your own choice to imitate the prudence of the Patareans, or 
te suffer the fate of the Xanthians." -Ind such is the style of 
his most remarkable letters. 

While he was yet very young, be accompanied Cato to Cy- 
prus, in the expedition against Ptolemy. After Ptolemy had 
Killed himself, Cato being detained by business in the isle of 
Rhodes, sent Caninius to secure the king's treasure; but, 
suspecting his fidelity, he wrote to Brutus to sail immediately 
to Cyprus from Pamphylia; wherej after a fit of sickness, he 
staid for the re-estabiisnment of his health. He obeyed the 
order with reluctance, both out of respect to Caninius, who 
was superseded with disgrace, and because he thought the em- 

* There were sereral disti&i^ished peraont of this family in the year of 
Rome 558: some of whom opposed the abcogation of the Oppian Iftw, and 
were besieged, by the Roman women in their bouses.— /iey, 1. xxxir.; F'aL 
Max. 1. ix. 

Vol. IV. t4 
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ployment illiberal, unA by no means proper for a young man 
who was in pursuit of philosophy. Nevertheless, he executed 
the commission with such diligence, that he had the iipproba* 
tion of Cato; and, baring turned the effects of Ptolemy into 
ready money, he brotrght the greatest part of it to Rome. 

When Rome was divided into two factions, and Pompey and 
Ctesar were in arms against each other, it was ^nerally be- 
lieved that Brutus would join Caesar, because his father had 
been put to death by Pompey. However, he thought it his 
duty to sacrifice his resentments to the interest of his countr^r; 
and, judging Pompey's to be the better cause, he joined his 
party; though before, he would not even salute Pompey when 
tie met him; esteeming it a crime to have any conversation 
with the murderer of his father, fie now looked upon him 
AS the head of the commonwealih ; and, therefore, listing un- 
der his banner, he sailed for Sicily in Quality of lieutenant to 
Sestius, who was governor of the islancL There, however, he 
found no opportunity to distinguish himself; and, being in^ 
formed that Tompey and Caesar were encamped near each 
other, and preparing for that battle on which the whole em- 
pire depended!, he went voluntarily into Macedonia, to have 
nis share in the danger. Pompey, it is said, was so much sur- 

Erised and pleased with his coming, that he rose to embrace 
im In th€^ presence of his guards, and treated him with as 
much respect as if he had been his superior. During the time 
that he ^tras in camp, those hours that he did not spend with 
•o ^ ^ employed in reading and study ; ancl thus he pass- 

re the battle of Fharsalia. it was the middle 



ed the day before 
of summer; th^ heats were intense, the marshy situation of 
the camp disag^eable, and his tent-beairers were Ions in 
coming. Nevertheless, though extremely harassed and fa- 
tigued, he did not ahoint himself till noon; and then, taking 
a morsel of bread, whi^ others were at rest, or musing o^ the 
event of the ensuing day. he employed himself till the evening 
in writing an epitome oi Bolybius. 

Caesar, it is sadd, had so hi^ an esteem for him, that he or- 
dered his officers by all means to save him if he wou^i sur- 
render himself, andf, if he refused, to let him escape with his 
life. Some have plaeed this kindness to the account of Ser- 
vilia, the mother of Brutus^ with whom Caesar had connec- 
tions of a tender nature in the early part of his life.* Be- 

^Theie coDnectioDt were wdl known. Gessar iiMid« her a preBent, oo a 
certain oocanon, of a pearl which cost him near 50,0002. In the ciTil wars be 
assigned to her a con^cated estate for a mere- trifle ; and when the people 
expressed their surprise at its cheapnessJCIicero said hamoroosly, Quo me- 
iiiU empiam $datUy Ttrtia deduda etL TerUa was a dangfater or Serri)ia*i» 
and iUiuda was a term in the procuring bodness. 
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sidesy as this amour was in full blow about the time when 
Brutus was born, Caesar had some reason to believe he' might 
be bis son. The intrieue was notorious. When the senate 
"wms debating on the oangerous conspiracy of Catiline, Cato 
and Caesar, who took different sides ol the question, happened 
to sit near each other. In the midst of the business, a note 
was brought to Caesar from without, which he read silently to 
himself. Cato hereupon loudly, accused Caesar of receiving 
letters from the enemies of the commonwealth ; and Caesar, 
findine that it had occasioned a disturbance in the senate, de* 
livered the note to Cato as he had received it Cato, when he 
found it to be nothine but a lewd letter from his own sister 
Servilia, threw it back again to Caesar: — ^^ Take it, you sot,*' 
' said he, and went on with the public business. 

After the battle of Pharsalia, when Pompey was fled to- 
wards the sea, and Caesar was storming the camp, Brutus es- 
caped through one of the gates, and fled into a watery marsh, 
where he hid himself amongst the reeds. From thence he 
ventured out in the night, and got safe to Larissa. From La- 
rissa he wrote to Caesar, Vho expressed the greatest pleasure 
in hearine of his safety, sent for him, and entertained him 
amongst uie first of his friends. When no one could give ac- 
count which way Pompey was- fled, Caesar walked for some 
time alone with Brutus to consult his opinion; and finding 
that it was for Egypt, he rejected the opinioii of the rest, add 
direeted his march for that country. JPompey had, indeed. 
taken the route of Egypt, as Brutus conjectured; but he had 
already met his fate. 

Brutus had so much influence with Caesar that he reconciled 
him to his friend Cassius; and when he spoke in behalf of the 
king of Africa, though there were many impeachments apiinst 
him, he obtained for him a great part of his Kingdom.* When 
he first began to speak on thisoccasion, Caesar said, — ^^ I know 
not what uiis young man intends,- but whatever it is, he in- 
tends it strongly." His mind was steady, and not easily 
moved by entreaties. His principles were reason, tfnd honour, 
and virtue; and the ends to whicn these directed him he pro- 
secuted with so much vigour that he seldom failed of success. 
No flattery could induce him to attend to unjust petitions; 
and ^ough that ductility of mind which may be wrought upon 
by the impudence of importunity, is by some called good- 
nature, he considered it as the greatest disgrace. He used to 
say, that he suspected those who could refuse no favours, had 
not very honesuy employed the flower of their youth. 

* Plutarch muit here be mittakeD It wai Deiotarai, and not the king of 
Africa, that Bratai pleaded fiir* 
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. Gasarypreyioiisly to his Expedition intoAfrica tgainitCtto 
and ScipiOy appointed Brutus to the eovernment of Oallia 
Cisalpina; and this was very fortunate tor that particular pn>- 
vmce: for while the inhabitants of other provinces were op- 
pressed and treated like slaves, by the violence and rapacity of 
their governors, Brutus behaved with so much kindness to the 
people under his jurisdiction, that they were in some measure 
indemnified for their former sufferings. Yet he ascribed every 
tfiing to the goodness of Caesar; ana it was no small gratifica* 
tion to the latter to find, on his return through Italy, not only 
Brutus himself, but all the cities under his command, ready 
to attend his progress, and industrious to do him honour. 

As there were several prsetorships vacant, it was the general 
opinion, that the chief of^them, which is the prsetorship of the 
city, would be conferred either on Brutus or on Cassius. Some 
say that this competition heightened the variance that had al- 
ready taken place between Brutus and Cassius; for there was 
a misunderstanding between them, though Cassius was allied 
to Brutus by marrying his sister Junia. Others sav that this 
competition was a political«manQeuvr6 of Caesar's, who had en- 
couraged it by favouring both their hopes in private. Be that 
as it may, Brutus had little more than the reputation of his 
virtue to set against the gallant actions performed by Cassius 
in the PaTthian war. .Caesar weighed the merits of each ; and, 
after consulting with his friends, — ^^ Cassius," he said, ** has 
the better title to it, notwithstanding Brutus must have the 
fii^st praetorship." Another pnetorship was, therefore, given 
to Cassius; but he was not so much obliged by this, as of- 
fended by the loss of the first Brutus had, or at least might 
have had, equal influence with Caesar in every thing else; he 
might have stood the first in authority and interest, but he was 
drawn off by Cassius' party. Not that he was perfectly recon- 
ciled to Cassius since, the competition for the praetorial ap- 
pointments; but he listened to his friends, who were perpetu- 
ally advising him not to bi soothed or cajoled by Caesar, bat 
to reiect the civilities p( a tyrant,* whose object was not to re- 
ward, but to disarm his virtue. On the other hand, Caesar had 
his suspicions, and Brutus his accusers; yet the former thought 
he had less to fear from his spirit, his authority, and his con- 
nections, than he had to hope from his honesty.. When he was 
told that Antony and Dolapella had some dangerous conspi- 
racy on foot, — ^^ It is not," said he, « the sleek and fat rnen that 
I fear, but the pale and the lean ;" meaning Brutus and Cassius. 
Afterwards, when he was advised to beware of Brutus, he laid 
his hand upon his breast, and said,— "Do not you think, then, 
that Brutus will wait till I have done with this poor body?'' 
as if he thought Brutus the only proper person to succeed nini 
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ID his immense power. Indeed, it is extremely probable that 
Bratus would have been the first man in Rome, could he haye 
had patience awhile to be the second, and have waited till time 
had wastedHhe power of Caesar, and dimmed the lustre of his 
great actions. But Cassius, a man of violent passions, and an 
enemy to Caesar^ rather from personal than political hatred, 
still urged him against the dictator. It was universally said, 
that Brutus hated the imperial power, and that Cassius hated 
the em|>eror. Cassius, indeed, pretended that Csesar had in- 
jured him. He complained that the lions which he had pro- 
cured when he was nominated aedile, and which he had sent 
to Megara, Csesar had taken, and converted to his own use, 
having found them there when that city was taken by Calanus. 
Those lions, it is said, were very fatal to the inhabitants; for, 
as soon as their city was taken, tney opened their dens and un- 
chained them in the streets, that they might stop the irruption 
of the enemy; but, instead of that, they fell upon the citizens, 
and tore them in such a manner that their very enemies were 
struck with horror. Some say that this wlas the principal mo- 
tive with Cassius for conspiring against Caesar; but they were 
strangely mistaken. Cassius had a natural aversion to the 
whole race of tyrants, which he showed, even when he was at 
school with Eaustus the son of Sylla. When Fauatus*wa8 
boasting among the boys of the unlimited power of his father^ 
Cassius rose and struck him on the face. The friends and tu- 
tors of Faustus would have taken upon themselves to punish 
the insult; but Pompey prevented it, and sending for the boys, 
examined them himself. Upon which Cassius said, — ^* Come 
along, Faustus ! repeat, if you dare,, before Pompey, the ex- 
pressions which provoked me, that I may punisn you in the 
same manner." Such was the disposition of Cassius. 

But Brutus was animated to this undertaking by the per- 
suasions of his friends, by private intimations and anonymous 
letters. Under the statue of his ancestor, who destroyed the 
Tarquins, was placed a paper with these words: — O that we 
had a Srutus now ! that Brutu8 were now alive ! H is own 
tribunal, on which he sat as prs&tor, was continually filled with 
such inscriptions as these: — Brutus^ thou steepest! thou art 
not a true Brutus! The sycophants of Csesar were the occa- 
sion of this; for, amongst other invidious distinctions which 
they paid him, they crowned his statues by night, that the peo- 
ple might salute him king, instead of dictator. However, it 
nad a contrary effect, as I nave shown more at large in the life 
of Csesar. 

When Cassius solicited his friends to en^ge in the conspi- 
racy, they aJl consented on* condition that Brutus would take 
the lead^ They concluded that it was not strength of hands or 

Vol. IV.— -2 N 24» 
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resolution that thejr wanted, but the eountentnce of k man o* 
reputation, to preside at this sacrifice, and to justify the deed 
They* were sensibie that, without him, they should neither pro- 
ceed with spirit, nor escape suspicion when they had effected 
their purpose. The world, they knew, would conclude, that 
if the action had been honourable, Brutus would not have re- 
fused to engage in it Cassius having considered these things, 
determineato pay Brutus the first visit after the quarrel that 
had been between them; and as soon as the compliments of 
reconciliation were over, he asked him, — ■" Whether he in- 
tended to be in the senate on the calends of March; for it was 
reported," he said, " that Otesar's friends designed to move 
that he should be declared king?" Brutus answered, — " He 
should not be there;" and Cassius replied, — ^^*But what if 
they should send for us?" « It Would then," said Brutus, 
" be my duty, not only to speak against it, bjui to sacrifice my 
life for the liberties of Rome/f Cassius, encouraged by this, 
proceeded, — ^^ But what Roman will bear to see you die? Do 
not you know yourself, Brutus? Think you tliat those in- 
scriptions you found on your tribunal were placed there by 
weavers and victuallers, and not by the first men in Rome? 
From other prsetors they look for presents, and shows, and 
gladiators ; but from you they expect theabolition of tyranny, 
aJs a debt which your family- has entailed upon you. They 
are readv to suiSer every thing on your account, if you are 
reallv wnat you ought, and what they expect you to lie." Af- 
ter this he embraced Brutus, and, being perfectly reconciled, 
they retired to their respective friends. 

In Pompey's party there was one Quintus Ligarius, whom 
Csesar had pardoned, though he had borne arms against him. 
This man, less grateful for the pardon he had received, than 
offended with tne power which made him stand in need of it, 
hated Caesar, but was the intimate friend of Brutus. The lat- 
ter one day visited him, and finding him not well, said, — ^ 
Ligarius! what a time is this to to sick?" Upon which he 
raised himself on his elbow, and, taking Brutus by the* hand, 
answered, — ^* If Brutus has an^ design worthy of himself, Li- 
garius is well." Thej now tried the inclinations of all they 
could trust, and took into the conspiracy not only their fami- 
liar friends, but such as they knew to be brave, and above the 
fear of death. For this reason, though they had the greatest 
regard for Cicero, and the utmost confidence in his principles 
as a republican, they concealed the conspiracy from him, lest 
his natural timidity, and the wearine3S of age, should retard 
those measures which required the most resolute despatch. 

Brutus likewise thought proper to leave his friends, Stati- 
lius and Favonius, the followers of Cato, out of the conspiracy 
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He had tried their septiments^ under the colour of a philoso- 
phical dispute; in which Favonius ohserved, that the worst 
absolute government was preferable to a civil war: and Stati- 
lius added, that it became no wise man to expose himself to 
fear and danger, on account of the faults and u>llies of others. 
But Labeo, who was present, 'contradicted both. And Brutus, 
though he was then silent, as if the dispute had been di£Scult 
to determine, afterwards communicated the design to I^beo^ 
who readily concurred in it It was then azreeo to gain over 
the other Brutus, surnamed Albinus^ who, Ukough not distin- 
guished by his personal courage, was of consequence, on ac- 
count of the great number of gladiators he bredTfor t)|e public 
shows, and the entire confidence that Caesar placed in him. To 
the solicitations of Cassius and Labeo he made no answer: but 
when he came privately to Brutus, and found that he was at 
the head of the conspiracy, he made no scruple of joining them. 
The name of Brutus drew in many more of the most consi- 
derable persons of the state; and though they had entered into 
no oath of secrecy, they kept the design sol close, that, notwith- 
standifig the gods themselves denounced the event by a ya* 
riety orprodigies, no one would give credit to the conspiracy, 
Brutus now felt his consequence lie heavy upon him. The 
safety of some of the greatest men in Rome depended on his 
conduct, and he coulcf not think of the danger they were to 
encounter without anxiety. In public, indeed, he suppressed 
his uneasiness; but at home, ana especially by night, ne was 
not the same man. Sometimes he would start from his sleep; 
at others he was totally immersed in thought From which, 
and the like circumstances, il was obvious to his wife, that he 
was revolving in his mind some difficult and dangerous enter- 
prise. Porcia, as we before observed, was the daughter of 
Cato. She was married to her cousin Brutus very young, 
tiiough she was a widow, and had a son named Bibnlus after 
his father. There is a small tract of his still extant, called 
Memoirs of Brutus. - Porcia added to the affection of a wife 
the prudence of a woman who was hot unacouainted with 
philosophy ; and she resolved not to inquire into her husband's 
secrets before she had made the following trial of her own 
firmness :'--She ordered all her attendants out of her apart- 
ment, and with a small knife, gave herself a deep wound in 
the thigh. This occasioned a great effusion of blood, extreme 
paiii, and a fever in consequence of that. pain. Brutus was 
extremely afflicted for her^ and as he attended her, in the 
height of her pain, she thus spoke to him: — ^"Brutus, when 
you married tne daughter of Ciato, you did not, I presume, 
consider h^r merely as a female companion, but as the partner 
of your fortunes, x ou, indeed, have given me no reason to 
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repent my marriage; but what prooj, either of affection or 
fidelity, can you receive from me, if I may neither share in 
your secret griefs, nor in your secret councils? I am sensible 
that secrecy is not the characteristic virtue of ifty sex: but 
surely our natural weakness may be strengthened by a vir- 
tuous education, and by honourable connections; and Porcia 
can boast that she is tne daushter of Cato, and the wife of 
Brutus. Yet even in these distinctions I placed no absolute 
confidence till I tried and found that I was proof against pain." 
When she had said this, she showed him her wound, and in- 
formed him of her motives; upon which Brutus was so struck 
with herjnagnanimity,' that, with lifted hands, he entreated the 
gods to favour his enterprise^ and enable him to approve him- 
self worthy of Porcia. He then took every means to cure her 
wound ana restore her health. 

A meeting of the senate being appointed, at which Caesar 
was expected to attend, that was thought a proper time for the 
execution of their design. For then they could not only ap- 
pear together without suspicion; but, as some of the roost 
considerable persons in the commonwealth would be present, 
they flattered themselves that, as soon as the deed was done, 
they would ioin in asserting the common libekly. The place, 
too, where the senate was to meet, seemed providentially fa- 
vourable for their purpose. It was a portico adjoining to the 
theatre; and in the midst of a saloon, furnished with benches, 
stood a statue of Pompey, which had been ericted to him b\ 
the commonwealth, when he adorned that part of the city with 
those buildings. Here the senate was convened on the ides 
of March ; and it seenied as if some god should bring Caesar 
to this place to revenge upon him the d^ath of Pompey. 

When the day* came, Brutus went out, and took jvith him a 
dagger, which last circumstance was known only to his wife. 
The rest mel at the house of Cassius, and conducted his son, 
who was that day to put on the toga virilisyto the/orutn ; from 
whence they proceeded to Pompey's portico, and waited for 
CsBsar. Any one that had. been privy to the design of the con- 
spirators, would here have been astonished at their calm and 
consistent firmness. Many of them were praetors, and obliged 
by their oj£ce to hear and determine causes. These they heard 
with so much calmness, and decided with so much accuracy, 
that one could not have supposed there had been any thine 
e^se upon their minds; and when a certain person appealed 
from tne judgment of Brutus to Caesar, Brutus looking round 
on the assemCly said, — Csesar neither does^nor shall hinder 
me from acting agreeably to the laws. Nevertheless they 
were disturbed by many accidents. Though the day was far 
spent, still Caesar did ndt come, being detained by his wife 
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and the soothsayers, on account of defects in the sacrifices. 
In the mean time a person came up to Casca, one of the con- 
spiratorSy and taking him by the hand,-^^^ You .concealed 
tne thing from me," said he, " but Brutus has told me all." 
Casca expressed his surprise; upon which the other said, 
laughing, — ^* How came you to be so rich of a sudden as to 
stand for the sedileship." So near was the great secret being 
blown by the ambiguity of this man's discourse! At the same 
time, Popilius Lsena, a senator, after saluting Brutus and Cas- 
sius in a very obliging maqner, said, in a whisper, — ^*My best 
wishes are with 3^ou;^ut make no delay; for it is now no se- 
cret." After saying this, he immediately went away, and left 
them in great consternation; for they concluded that every 
thing was discovered. Soon after this a messenger came run- 
ning from Brutus* house, and told him that his wife was dying. 
Porcia had been under extreme anxiety, and in great agita- 
tions about the event At every little noise or voice she heard, 
she started up and ran to the door, like one of the frantic 
priestesses of Bacchus, inquiring, of every one that came from 
the foTwrriy what B^itus was doing. She sent messenger after 
messenger to make the same inquiries; and being unable any 
longer to support the agitations of her miild, she, at length, 
fainted away. She had not time to retire to her chamber. As 
she sat in the middle of the house, her spirits failed, her colour 
changed, and she lost her senses and her speech. Her women 
shrieKed, the neighbours ran to their assistance, and a report 
was soon spread through the cjty, that Porcia was dead. 
However, by the care of those that were about her, she reco- 
vered in a little time. Brutus was greatly distressed with the 
news, and not without reason; but his priVate grief gave way 
to the public concern: for.it was now reported that CsBsar was 
coming on a litter. The ill omen of his sacrifices had deterred 
him from entering on business of importance, and he proposed 
to defer it under a pretence of indisposition. As soon as he 
came out of the litter, Popilius Laena, who, a little; before, had 
wished Brutus success, went up, and spoke to him for a con- 
siderable time; Caesar all the while standing, and seeming very 
attentive. The conspirators not being able to hear what he 
said, suspected, from what passed between him and Brutus, 
that he was now making a discovery of their design. This 
disconcerted Ihem extremely, and looking upon each other, 
they agreed, by the silent language of the countenance, that 
they should not stay to be taken, but despatch themselves 
With this intent, Cassius and some others were just about to 
draw their da^rs from under their robes, when Brutus, ob- 
serving from Uie looks and gestnres of LfSena, that he was pe- 
titioning, and not accusing, encouraged Cassius by the cheer- 
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fulness of hit eoanlenanee. This was th6 only way by which 
he could communicate his sentiments, being surrounded by 
many who were strangers to the conspiracy. Lsena, after a 
little while, kissed Caesar's hand, and left him ; and it plainly 
appeared, upon the whole, that he had been speaking about 
his own affiiirs. 

The senate was already seate'd, and the conspirators got 
close about Caesar's chair^ under pretence of preferring a suit 
to him. Cassius turned his face to Pompey^s statue, and in- 
voked it, as if it had been sensible of his prayers. Trebonius 
kept Antony in conversation witHout the court And now 
Caesar entered, and the whole senate rose to salute him. The 
conspirators crowded around him, and sent TuUius Cimber, 
one of their number, to solicit the recall of his brother, who 
was Jianished. They all united in the solicitation, took hold 
of Caesar's hand, and kissed his head and his breast He re- 
jected their applications, and, finding that they would not de- 
sist, at length rose from his seat in anger. Tullius, upon this, 
laid hold of his robe, and pulled it from his shoulders. Casca, 
who stood behind, gave nim the first, ihoush but a slight 
wound, witKhis dagger, near the shoulder. Caesar caught the 
Wndle of the dagger, and said in. Latin, — ^ Villain !.Uasca! 
What dost thou mean?" Casca, in Greek, called his brother 
to his assistance. * Caesar was wounded by numbers almost at 
the same instant, and looked round him tor some way to es- 
cape; but when he saw the dagger of Brutus pointed against 
him, he let go Casca's hand, and, cohering his head with his 
robe, resigned himself to thieir swords. The conspirators 

Ei^ssed so eagerly to stab him, that they wounded each other, 
rutus, in attempting to haVe his share in the. sacrifice, re- 
ceived a wound m his hand, and all of them were covered 
with blood. 

Caesar thus slain, Brutus stepped forward into the middle of 
the senate-house, and, proposing to make a speech, desired the 
senators to stay. They fled, however, with the utmost preci- 
pitation, thou^^ no onepursued; for the conspirators had no 
design on any life but Caesar's; and, that taken away, they in- 
vited the rest to liberty. Indeed, all but Brutus were of opi- 
nion that Antony should fall with . Caesar. They considca^ 
him as an insolent man, who, in his principles, favoured mo 
narchy, and who had made himselt popular in the army. 
Moreover, beside his natural, disposition to despotism, he had 
at this time the consular power, and was the colleague of Cae- 
sar. Brutus, on the other hand, alleged the injustice of such 
a measure, and suggested the possihuity of Antonv's chainge 
of principle. He thought it far from being improoable, that, 
after the destruction or Caesar, a man so passionately fond of 
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Sory should be inspired, by an.emulationy to Join in restoring 
e commonwealth. Thus Antony was saved; though, in the 
Smeral consternation, he fled in the disguise of a plebeian, 
rutus and his party betook themselves to the Capitol ; and, 
showing their oloody hands and naked swords, proclaimed 
liberty to the people as they passed. At first all was lamenta- 
tion, distraction, and tumult; but, as no further violence was 
committed, the senators and the people recovered their appre- 
heusions, and went in a body to the conspirators in the' Capi- 
tol. Brutus made a po{>ular. speech, adapted to the occasion ; 
and, this being^ well received, tne conspirators were encouraged 
to come down into the forum. The rest were undistinguished ; 
but persons of the first quality attended* Brutus, conducted 
him with great honour from the Capitol, and placed him in 
the rostrum. At the sight of Brutus, the populace, though 
disposed to tumult, were struck with reverence; and, when he 
began to speak, they attended with silence.- It soon appeared, 
■however, tnat it was ndt the action, but the man, they respect- 
ed; for when Cinna spoke, and accused Caesar, they loaded 
him with the most opprobrious language, and became so out- 
rageous, that the conspirators thought proper once more to re- 
tire into the Capitol. Brutus now expected to be besieged; 
and, therefore, dismissed the principal people that attended 
him ; because he thought it unreasonable that they, who had 
no concern in the action, should be exposed to. the danger that 
followed it Next day the senate assembled in the temple of 
Tellus; and Anton v, rlancus, and Cicero, in their respective 
speeches, persuaded and prevailed on the people to forget what 
was past Accordingly, the conspirators were not only par- 
doned, but it was decreed that the consuls should take into 
consideration what honours and dignities, were proper to be 
conferred upon them. After this me senate broke up; and 
Antony, having sent his soh as a hostage to the Capitol, 
Brutus and his party came down, and mutual compliments 
passed between them. Cassius was invited to sup with An- 
tony, Brutus with Lepidus, and the rest were entertained by 
their respective, frienas. 

Early next morning, the senate assembled again, and votied 
thanks to. Antony for preventing a civil war; as well as to 
Brutus and his party, for their services to the commonwealth. 
The latter had also provinces distributed amongst them. Crete 
was allotted to Brutus, Africa to Cassius, Asia to Trebonius. 
BHhynia to Cimber, and the other Brutus had that part oi 
Gaul .whidi lies upon the Po. 

Caesar's will and his funeral came next in question. An- 
tony proposed that the will should be read in public; and that 
the funeral should not be Drivate^or without proper magnifi- 
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cence, lest such treatment should exasperate the people. Cas- 
sius strongly opposed this ; but Brutus agreed to it: and here 
he fell into a second error. His preservation of so formida* 
ble an enemy as Antony was a mistaken thing; but his giving 
up the management of Caesar's funeral to him was an irrepa- 
rable fault The publicatioa of the will had an immediate 
tendency to inspire the people with a passionate regret for the 
delath of Caesar; for he had left to each Roman citizen seven- 
ty-five drachmas, beside the public use of his gardens be- 
yond the Tiber, where now the temple of Fortune stands. 
When the body was brought into iheforutn^ and Antony spoke 
the usual funeral eu\ogium, as he perceived the people affect- 
ed by his speech, He endeavourea still more to work upon 
their passions by unfolding the bloody garment of Caesar; 
showing them in how many places it was pierced, and point- 
ing out" the number of his wounds. This threw every thing 
into confusij^n. Some called aloud to kill the murderers; 
others, as was formerly done in the case of that seditious de- 
magogue Clodius, snatched the benches and tables from the 
neighbouring shops^ and erected a pile for the body of Caesar, 
in me midst of consecrated places and surrounding temples. 
As soon as the pile was in flames, the people, crowding trom 
all partS) snatched the half-burnt brands, and ran round the 
city to fire the houses of the conspirators; but they were on 
their guard against such an assault, and prevented the effects. 
There was a poet named Cinnay who had no concern in the 
conspiracy, but was rather a friend of Caesar's. This man 
dreamed that Caesar invited him to supper, and that, when he 
declined the invitation, he took him by the hand, and con- 
strained him to follow him into a dark and deep place, which 
he entered with the utmost horror. The agitation of his spirits 
Arew him into a fever, which lasted the remaining part of the 
night In the morning, however, when Caesar was to be in- 
terred, he was ashamed of absenting himself from the solem- 
nity : he, therefore, mingled with the multitude that had just 
been enraged by the speech of Antony; and, being unfortu- 
nately mistaken for that Cinna,'who had before inveighed 
against Caesar, he was torn to pieces. This, more than any 
thing, except Antony's change or conduct, alarmed Brutus and 
his party. They now thought it necessary to consult their 
safety, and retired to Antium. Here they sat down, with an 
intent to return as soon as the popular ifury should subside; 
and for this, considering the inconstancy of the multitude, 
they concluded that they should not have long to wait • The 
senate, moreover,* was in their interest; and, tnough they did 
not punish the murderers of Cinna, they caused strict inquiry 
to be made after those who attempted to burn the houses of the 
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eompintors. Antony, too, became obnoxious to the people; 
for tney suspected him of erecting another kind of monarchy. 
The return of Brutns was consequently wished for; and as he 
was to exhibit shows and games in his capacity as praetor, it 
was expected. Brutus, however, had received intellieence 
that several of Caesar's old soldiers, to whom he had distri- 
buted lands and . colonies, had stolen, by small parties, into 
Rome, and that they lay in wait 'for him: he, therefore, did 
not think proper to come himself. Notwithstanding which, 
the shows that were exhibited on his account were extremely 
magnificent; for he had bought a considerable number of wild 
beasts, and ordered that they should all be reserved for that 
purpose. He went himself as far as Naples to collect a num- 
oer of comedians; and, being informed of one Canufius, who 
was much admired upon the stage, he desired his friends, to 
use all their interest to bring him to Rome. Canutius .was a 
Grecian; and. Brutus, therefore, thought that no compulsion 
should be used. He ynrote likewise to Cicero, and oegged 
that he would, bj^all means, be present at the public shows. 

Such was the situation of his affairs, when, on the arrival of 
Octavius at Rome, things took another turn. He was son to 
tt)e sister of Caesar, who had adopted and appointed him his 
heir. He was pursuing his studies at Apollonia, and in ex- 
pectation of meeting Caesar there on his intended expedition 
against the Parthians> at the time when Caesar was slain. Upon 
hearing of this even^ he immediately came to Rome, and, to 
ingratiate himself with the* people, assumed the name of 
Caesar. By puncturily distributing amongst the citizens the 
money that wft left them by his uncle, he soon took the lead 
of Antony; and, by his liberality to the soldiers, he brought 
over to his party the greatest number of those who had^ serv- 
ed under Caesar. Cicero, likewise, who hated Antony, joined 
his interest. And this was so much resented by Brutus, that, 
in his letters, he reproached him in the severest terms: — ^ He 
perceived,'^ he said, ^< that Cicero was tame enough to bear a 
tyrant, and was only afraid of the tyrant that hated him; that 
his compliments to Octavius were meant to purchase an easy 
slavery: bat our ancestors," said Brutus, <^ scorned to bear 
even a gentle master." He added, that ^^as-to the measures 
of peace or wan he was undetermined; but in' one thing he 
was resolved, which was, never to be a slave P^ He expressed 
his surprise, ^< that Cicero should prefer an infamous accom- 
modation even to the dangers of civil war; and that the only 
fruits he expected from destroying the tyranny of Antony^ 
should be the establishment of^ a new tyrant in Octavius.*^ 
Such was the spirit of his first letters. 

The city was now divided into two i^aelions: some j<nnad 
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Caesar, others remained with Antony^ and the army was sold 
to the best bidder. Bratus, of course, despaired of any de* 
sirable event; and, being resolved to leave Italy, he went by 
land to Lucania, and came to the maritime town of £lea. 
Porcia, beins to return from thence to Rome, endeavoured, as 
well as possible, to conceal the sorrow that oppressed her; but, 
notwithstanding her magnanimity, a picture which she found 
there betrayed ner distress.' The subject was the parting of 
Hector and Andromache. He was represented delivering his 
son Astyanax into her arms, and the eyes of Andromache were 
fixed upon him. The resemblance that this picture bore to 
her own distress, made her burst into tears the. moment she 
beheld it; and several times she visited the melancholy em- 
blem, to' gaze upon it, and weep before it On this occasion, 
Acilius,. one of Brutus' friends, repeated that passage in Ho- 
mer,, where Andromache says, — 

Yet while my Hector still sarnre^ I see. 
My father, mother, brethren, al^in tbee.*' 

To which Brutus replied, with a smile,— -"But I rtiust not an- 
swer Porcia as ejector did Andromache: — 



-'* Hasten to thy tasks at home. 



There guide the spindle, and direct the loooi.t 

^ She has not personal strength, indeed, to sustain the toils we 
undergo: but her spirit is not less active in the cause of her 
country." This anecdote we have from Bibula3 the son of 
Porcia. • • 

From Elea Brutus sailed for Athens, w4iere he was received 
with high applause, and invested with public honours. There 
he took up nis residence with a particular friend, and attended 
the lectures of Theomnestus the Academic, and Cratippus the 
Peripatetic; devoting himself wholly to literary pursuits. Yet, 
in this unsuspected state, he was privately preparing for war. 
He despatched Herostratus into Macedonia to gain the prin- 
cipal officers in that province; and he secured, by his kind- 
ness, all the young Romans who were students then at Athens. 
Amongst these was the son of Cicero, on whom he bestowed 
the highest encomiums; and said, that he could never cease 
admiring the spirit of that young man, who bore such a mor- 
tal hatred to tyrants. 

At length he began to act more publicly; and being in- 
formed that some oi the Roman ships, laden with money, were 
returning fronri Asia, under the command of a man of honour, 
a friend of his, he met him at Carystus, a city of Euboea. 
There he had a conference with himj an4 requested that he 
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w6uld fnve up the ships. By the by^' it- happened to be Bru* 
tus' biitn-day, on which occasion he gave a splendid entertain- 
ment, and while they were drinking Victory to Brutus and 
Liberty to Romej to encoura^ the cause, he called for a lareer 
bowl. While he held it in his hand, witfiout any visible rela- 
tion to the subject they were upon, he pronounced this verse :— 

My fall wa6 doomed by PhcBbus and by Fate. 

Some historians say that ^vollo was the word he gave bis 
soldiers in the last battle at Pnilippi; and, of course concluded 
that this exclamation was a presage of his defeat Antistius, 
the commander of the ships, gave him five hundred thousand 
drachmas of the money he was carrying to Italy.. The re- 
mains of Pompej^'s army that was scattered about Thessaly 
readily joined his standard^ and besides these he took five 
hundred horse, whom Cinna was conducting to Dolabella in 
Asia. He then sailed to Demetrias, and seized a large quan- 
tity of arms, which Julius Caesiar had provided for the Parthian 
war, and which were now to be sent to Antony. Macedonia 
was delivered up to hini by Hortensius the praetor; and all the 
neighbouring princes readily ofifered their assistance. When 
news was received that Caius,'the brother of Antony, had 
marched through Italy, to join the forces under Gabinius in 
Dyrrhachium and Apollonia, Brutus determined to seize them 
before he arrived, and made a forced march with such troops 
as were at hand. The way was^rugged, and the snows were 
deep; but he moved with such expedition, that his suttlers 
were left a long way behind. When he had almost reached 
Dyrrhachium, he was seized with the disorder called Bulimiaf 
or violent hunger, occasioned by cold and fatigue. This dis- 
order affects .both men and cattle after fatigues in the snow* 
Whether it is that perspiration being prevented by the ex- 
treme cold, the vita] heat is confined, and more immediately 
consumes the aliment; or that a keen and subtile vapour, rising 
from the melted snow, penetrates the body^ and destroys the 
heat, by expelling it through the pores; for the sweatings seem 
to arise from the heat contending with the cold, which being 
repelled by the latter, the vapoury steam is diffused over the 
surface of the body. But of this I have treated more largely 
in another place. Brutus growing Very faint, and no provi- 
sions being at hand, his servants were forced to g^ to the gates 
of the enemy, and beg bread of the sentinels. .When they 
were informed of the distress of Brutus, they brought him 
meat and drink in their own hands; and in return tor their 
humanity, when he had taken the city, he showed kindness 
both to them and to the rest of the inhabitants. 

When Caius arrived in Apollonia, he sammoned the sol* 
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diers that were quartered near the city to jean him; bat find^ 
ing that they were all with Brutus, and suspecting that ^ose 
in ApoUoQia favoured the same party, he went to Buthrotus. 
Brutus, however, found means to destroy three cl his cohorts 
in their march. Caius, after this, attempted to seize some 
posts near Byllis, >^»it was routed in a set battle by young Ci- 
cero, to whom Brutus had given the command of the army on 
that occasion, and whose conduct he made use of frequently, 
and with success. Caius was soon after surprised in a marsh, 
from whence he had no means to escape; ai^ Brutus finding 
him in his power, surrounded him witn his cavalry, and gave 
orders that none of his men should be killed ; for he expected 
that they^would quickly join him of" their own acc<i(k*a. As 
he expectied, it came to pass. They surrendered both them- 
selves and their generals-, so that Brutus had now a very re- 
spectable army« He treated Caius for a long time with all pos- 
sible respect; nor did he divest him of any ensims of dijgni- 
ty that he bore, though it is said that he received letters from 
several persons at Rome, and particularly from Cicero, ad 
vising him to put him to death. At length, however, when 
be foimd that ne was secretly practising with his officers, and 
exciting seditions amoiig the soldiers, ne put him on board 
a ship, and kept him close prisoner. The soldiers that he 
had corrupted retired into ApoUonia, from whence they sent 
to Brutus, that if he would oome* to them there, they would 
return to their duty. Brutus answered, — ^ That this was not 
the custom of the Romans, but that those who had offended 
should come in person to their general, and solicit his forgive- 
ness." This they did, and were accordingly pardoned. 

He was now preparing to g^ into Asia, when he was in- 
formed of a chajige in affairs at Rome. Young Caesar, sup- 
ported by the senate, had got the better of Antony, and driven 
nim out of Italy ; bu^ at tte same time, he began to be no less 
formidable himself; fot he solicited the consulship contrary 
to law, and kept in pay an.unnecessary army. C(msequently, 
the senate, though they at first suppoi:ted, were now dissatis* 
fied with his measures. And as they began to cast their 
eyes on Brutus^ and decreed or confinned several provinces 
"^ to him, Csesar was under some apinrehensions. He, therefore, 
despatched messengers to Antony, and desired that a recon- 
ciliation might take place. After this he drew up his army 
around the city, and carried the eonsubhip, though but a bov, 
ij| his twentieth year, as he tells us in his Commeotsries. He 
was no sooner consiu than heu>rdered a judicial process to 
issue agsittst Brutus and his accom]dices, for murdering the 
first magistrate in Rome, without Irial or condemnation. Lu- 
eiua Cbrnifieitis waa appointed to accuse Brutus, and Marcus 
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Aerippa accused Cassius; neither of whom appeariDgy the i 

judges were obli^d to pass sentence against botn. It is said, 
that when the crier, as usual, cited Brutus to appear, the peo* 

Sle could not suppress their si^hsj and persons ot the first 
istinction heard it in silent dejection, rublius Silicius was 
observed to burst into tears; and this was the cause why .he 
was' afterwards proscribed. The triumviri, Csesar, Antony, 
and Lepidus, bein^ now reconciled, divided the provinces 
amongst them, and settled that list of murder, in which two 
hundred citizens, and Cicero amongst the rest, were pro- 
scribed. 

When the report of these proceedings was brought into 
Macedonia, Brutus found himself under a necessity of sendr 
ing orders to Hortensius to kill Caius, the brother of Antony, 
in revenge of the death of Cicero hi» friend, and Brutus Al- 
binus his kinsman, who were slain. This was the reason wh^ 
Antony, when he had taken Hortensius at the battle of Phi- 
lippi, slew him upon his brotlftr's tomb. Brutus says, that 
he was more ashamed of the cause of Cicero's death than 

frieved at the event ; while he saw Rome enslaved more by 
er own fault, than by the fault of her t3rr9Lnts, and continue a 
tame spectator of such scenes as ought not to have been heard 
of without horror. 

The army of Brutus was now considerable, and he ordered 
its route into Asia, while a fleet was preparing in Bithynia 
and at Cyzicus. As he marched by land, he setUed the afiairs 
of the cities, and gave audience to the princes of those coun- 
tries through which he passed. He sent orders to Cassius, 
who was in Syria, to give up his intended journey into Egypt, 
and join him. On this occisision he tells him, that their col- 
lecting forces to destroy the tyrants was not to secure an em- 
pire to themselves, but to deliver their, fellow-citi^ns; that 
they should never forget this great object of their undertak- 
ing, but, adhering to their first intentions, keep Italy within 
their eye, and hasten to rescue their country from oppressioo. 

Cassius, accordingly, set out to join him; and Brutus, at 
the same time, making some progress to meet him, their in- 
terview was at Smyrna. Till this meeting they had not seen 
each other. si nee they ps^d at the Pireus of Athens, when 
Cassius set out for Syria, and Brutus for Macedonia. The 
forces^ they had respectively collected gave them great joy. 
and i|iade them confident of success. From Italy they naa 
fled, like solitary exiles, without money, without arms, with- 
out a ship, a soldier, or a town to fly to. Yet now, in so short 
a time, they found themselves supplied with shipping and mo- 
ney, with an army of horse and foot, and in a condition of con- 
tending jfor the empire of Rome. Cassius was no less respectful 
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to Brutus than Brutus was to him; but the latter would gene- 
rally wait upon him, as he was the older man, and of a feebler 
constitution. Cassius was esteemed an able soldier, but of a 
fiery disposition, and ambitious to command rather by fear 
than affection; though, at the same tjime, with his familiar ac- 
qiViintance, he was easy in his manners, and fond of raillery to 
excess. Brutus, on account of his virtue, was respected b}^ the 
people, beloved by his friends, admired by men of principle, 
and not hated even by his epemies. He was mild in his temper, 
and had a greatness of mind that was superior to anger, ava- 
rice, and the love of pleasure. He was nrm aiid inflexible in 
his opinions, and zealous in every pursuit where justice or ho- 
nour were concerned. The people had the highest opinion of his 
intejritv and sinceHty in every undertaking, and this naturally 
inspiredf them with confidence and affection. Even Pompey 
the Great had hardly ever 50 much credit with them ; for who- 
ever imagined, tiiat "if he had conquered Caesar, he would have 
submitted to the laws, and wtuld qot have retained his power 
under the title of consul or dictator, or some more specious 
and popular name? Cassius, on the contrary, a man of violent 
passions and rapacious avarice, was suspected of exposing him- 
self to toil and danger, nether from a thirst of power, than an 
attachment to tibe liberties of his countrv. The former disturb- 
ers of the commonwealth, Cinna, and Marius, and Carbo, evi- 
dentlv set their country at a stake for the winner, and hardly 
scrupled to own that thev fought for empire. But the very 
enemies of Brutus never charge him with this. Even Antony 
has been heard to say, that Brutus was the only conspirator 
who had the sense of honour and justice for his motive, and 
that the rest were wholly actuated by malice or envy. It is 
.clear, too, from what Brutus himself savs, that he finally and 
principally relied on his own virtue. Thus, he writes to At- 
ticus immediately before an engagement, — ^^ That his affairs 
were in tne most desirable situation imaginable; for that either 
he should conquer and restore liberty to Rome, or die and be 
free from slavery; that every thine else was reduced to cer- 
taintv: and that this only remained a question, Whether they 
should live or die free men?*' He adds, " That Mark Antony 
was properly punished for his follj; who, when he might have 
ranked with tne Bruti, the Cassii, and Catos^ chose rather to 
be the underling of Octavius; and that if he did not fall in the 
approaching battle, they would very soon be at variance with 
each other. In which he seems to have been' a true prophet 
Whilst they were at Smyrna, Brutus desired Cassius to let 
him have part of the vast treasure he had collected^ because 
his own was chiefly expended in equipping a fleet to gain the 
superiority at aea. But the frienas of Cassius advised him 
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against this; alleeing that it would he ahsurd to give Brutus 
that money f^bich 1:^ had saved with so much frugality, and 
acquired with so much envy, merely that Brutus roient in- 
crease his popularity, by distributing it amongst the smdiers. 
Cassius, however, ^ve him a third of what he had, and then 
they parted for their respective commands. Cassius behaved 
with great severit]^ on ihe taking of Rhodes; though, when he 
first entered the city, and was saluted with tiie title of king 
and master, he answered, — " That he was neither their king 
nor their master, but the destroyer of him who would have 
been both." Brutqs demanded supplies of men and money 
from the Lycians; but Naucrates, an orator, persuaded the 
cities to rebel, and some of the inhabitants posted themselves 
on the hills, with an intent to oppose the passa^ of Brutus. 
Brutus, at first, despatched a party of horse, which surprised 
them at dinner, ana killed six hundred of them. But after- 
wards, when he had taken the adjacent towns and villages, he 
gave up the prisoners without ransom, and hoped to eain them 
to his party oy clemency. Their former sufferihgs, nowever, 
made them reject his humanity, and those that still resisted, 
being driven into the city of Xanthus, were there besieged. 
As a river ran close by the town, several attempted to escape 
by swimming and diving;- but they were prevented by nets let 
down for that purpose, which had little bells at the top to give 
notice when any one was taken. The Xanthians afterwards 
made a sally in the night, and sft fire .to several of the batter- 
ing engines; but they were perceived and driven back by the 
Romans: at the same time, the violence of the winds dfrove 
the flames on the city, .so that several houses near the battle- 
ments took fire. Brutus being apprehensive that the whole 
city would be destroyed, sent his own soldiers to assist the in- 
habitants in quenching the fire. But the Lycians were seized 
with incredible despair, a kind of phrensy^ which can no other- 
wise be described than by calling it a passionate desire of 
daath. Women and children^ freemen and slaves, people of 
all ages and conditions, strove to repulse the soldiers as they 
came to their assistance from the walls. With their own hands 
they collected wood and reeds^ and all manner of combusti- 
bles, y> spread the fire over the city, ai\d encouraged its pro- 
gress by every means in their power. Thus assisted, the 
flames flew over the whole with dreadful rapidity; while Bru- 
tus, extremely shocked at this calamity, rode round the walls, 
and, stretching forth his hands to the inhabitants, entreated 
them to spare themselves and the city. Regardless of his en- 
treaties, tpey sought by every means to put an end to their 
lives. Men, women, and even children, with hideous cries, 
leaped into the flames^ Some threw themselves headlong from 
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the walls, tnd others fell upon the swords of t^eii^ parents, 
opening their breasts, and begging to be slain. 

When the city was in a ereat measure reduced to ashes, a 
woman was found who had hanged herself, with her ^oung 
child Daistened to her neck, and the torch in her hand with 
which she had fired her house. This deplorable object so 
much affected Brutus, that he wept when he was tola of it, 
and proclaimed a^ reward to any soldier who could save a Xan- 
thian. It* is 'said that no more that a hundred and fifty were 
preserved, and those against their will. Thus, the Xanthians, 
as if fate had appointed certain periods for dieir destruction, 
after a long course of years sunk into that deplorable ruin, in 
which the same rash despair had involved their ancestors in 
the Persian war: for they too burned their city, and destroyed 
themselves. 

After this, when the Patareans likewise made resistance, 
Brutus was under great anxiety whether he should besiege 
them ; for he was alraid they shquld follow the desperate mea- 
sures of the Xanthians. However, haying some of their wo- 
men whom he had taken prisoners, he dismissed them without 
ransom; and those returning to their husbands and parents, 
who happened to be people of the first distinction, so much 
extolled the justice and moderation of Brutus, that they pre- 
. vailed on them to submit, and put their city into his hands. 
The adjacent cities followed their exam[>le, and found that his 
humanity exceeded th^r hSpes. Cassius compell^ every 
Rhodian to give up. all the gold and silver in his possession, 
by which he amassed ^ight thousand talents ; and yet he laid 
the public under a fine of five hundred talents more: but Bru- 
tus took only a hundred and fiftjr talents of the Lycians, and 
without doing them any other injury, led his. army into lonia. 

Brutus, in the course of this expedition, did many acts of 
justice, and was vigilant in the dispensation of rewards and 
punishments. An instance of this Ishall relate, because both 
ne himself, and every honest Roinan, was particularly pleased 
with it: — ^When Pompey the Orea^ after his overthrow at 
Pharsalia, fled into Egypt, and landed near Pelusium, the 
tutors and ministers of young Ptolemy consulted what mea- 
sures they should tak^ on the occasion. But they were of 
different opinions. Some were for receiving him, others for 
excluding him out of Eeypt Theodotus, a Chian by birth, 
and a teacher of rhetoric by profession, who then attended tiie 
king in that capacity/ was, lor want ot abler ministers, admit- 
ted to the council. This man insisted that both were in the 
wrong; those who were for receivii^, and those who were for 
expelling Pompey. The best measure they could take, he 
said, would be to put him to death; and concluded his speech 
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with the proverb^ that demd men do not hitt, . The council 
entered into his opinion ; and, Pompev the Great, an example 
of the incredible mutability of fortune, fell a sacrifice to the 
arguments of a sophist, as that sophist lived afterwards to 
Ix^st Not long after, upon Caesars arrival in Eeypt, some 
of the murderers receivea their proper reward, and were put 
to death; but Theodotus made his escape. Yet, though for 
awhile he gained ffom fortune the poor privUege of a wander- 
ing and despicable life, he fell at last into the hands of Brutus 
as ne was passing through Asia; and by paying the forfeit of 
his baseness, became more memorable trom his death than 
from any thin^ in his life. 

About this time Brutus sent for Cassius ta Sardis, and went 
with his friends to meet him. The whole army being draWn 
up, saluted both the leaders with the title of Imptrator, But, 
as it usually happens in great affairs, where many friends and 
many officers are engaged, mutual complaints and suspicions 
arose between Brutus and Cassius. Ta settle these more pro- 
perlj^, they retired into an apartment by themselves. Expos- 
tulations, debates, and accusations followed. And these were 
so violent that they burst into tears. Their friends without 
were surprised at the loudness and asperity of the conference; 
but though they were apprehensive of the consequences, they 
durst not interfere, because they had been expressly forbidden 
to enter. Favonius, however, an imitator of Cato, but rati^er 
an enthusiast than rational in his philosophy, attempted to 
enter. The servants in waiting endeavoured to prevent him, 
but it was not easy to stop the impetuous Favonius. He was 
violent in his whole conduct, -and valued himself less on his 
dignity as a senator, than on a' kind bf cynical freedom in say- 
ing every thing he pleased; nor was this unentertaining to 
those who could bear with his impertinence. However, he 
broke through the door, and entered. the apartment, pronounc- 
ing, in a theatrical tone^ what Nestor says in Homer, — 

. Toung men, M rul*d— I'm older than you both. 

Cassius laughed; but Brutus thrust him out^ telling him that 
he pretended to be a cynic, but was in reahty a do^. This, 
however,^ut an end to the dispute; and for that time they 
parted. Cassius ^ve an entertainment in the evening, to 
which Brutus invited his friends. When they were seated, 
Favonius came in from "bathing. Brutus called aloud tahim, 
telling hinr he was not invited, and bade him go to the lower 
end of the table. Favonius, notwithstanding, thrust himself 
in, and sat down in the middle. On that occasion there was 
much learning and good humour in the conversation. 

The day following, one Lucius Pella, who had been prastor. 

Vol. IV. i P 
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and emjployed in offices of trust, being impeached by the Sar- 
dians of embezzling the ])ublic money, Was dis^acea and con- 
demned by Brutus.; Tins was very mortifying to Cassius; 
for, a little before, two of his own friends had been accused 
of the same crime: but he had absolved them in public, and, 
contenting himself with giving them a private reproof, con- 
tinued them in office. Ofcourse, he charged Brutus with too 
rigid an exertion of the laws at a time when lenity was much 
more politic. Brutus, on the oth^r hand, reminded him of the 
ides of March, the time when they had killed Cassar; who 
was not, personally speaking, the scourge of mankind, but 
only abetted and supported Uiose that were with his power. 
He bade him consider, that if the neglect of justice were in 
any case to be connived at, it should have been done before; 
and that they had better have born with the oppressions of 
Caesar's friends, than suffer the mal-practices of their own to 
pass with impunity: — ^^ For then," continued he, ^ we could 
have been blamed only for cowardice; but now, after *a]l_we 
have undergone, we shall lie under the imputation of injus- 
tice." Such were the principles of Brutus. 

When they were about to leave Asia, Brutus, it is said, had 
an extraordinary apjparition. Naturally watchful, sparing in 
his diet, and assiduous in business, he allowed himself but lit- 
tle time for sleep. In the day he never slept, nor in the night, 
till all business was over, and, the rest being retired, he had 
nobody to converse with. But at this time, involved as he 
was in the operations of war, and solicitous for the* event, he 
only slumbered a little after supper, and spent the rest of the 
night in ordering his most urgent affairs. When these were 
despatched, he employed hims^f in reading till the third watch, 
when the tribunes and centurions came to him for orders. 
Thus, a little before he left Asia, he was sitting alone in his 
tent, by a dim light, and at a late hour. The whole army lay 
in sleep and silence, while the general, wrapt in meditation, 
thought he perceived something entey his tent: turning to 
waros the door, he saw a horrible and monstrous spectre stand- 
ing silently by his side: — *^ What art thou?" saia he boldly? 
" Art thou god or man? And what is thy business with me?" 
The spectre answered, — ^^ I am thy evil genius, Brutus! Thou 
wilt see me at Philippi." To which he calmly replied, — ^^ I'll 
meet thee there." When the apparition was gone, he called 
his savants, who told him they had neither heard any noise, 
nor had seen any vision. That night he did not go to rest, 
but went early in the morning to Cassius, and told him what 
had happened. Cassius, who was of the school «of .Epicurus, 
and used frequently to dispute with Brutus on these subjects, 
answered him thus: — ^'^It is the opinion of our sect; that not 
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ereiy thingwe see is real; for matter is evasive, and sense 
deceitful. Besides, the impressions it receives are, by the 
^uick and subtile influence of imagination, thrown into a va- 
riety of forms, many of which have no archetypes in nature; 
and this thb imagination effects as easily as we may make an 
impression on wax. . The mind of man, having in itself the 
plastic powers, and the component parts, can fashion and vary 
it» objects at pleasure. This is clear from the sudden transi- 
tion of dreams, in which the imagination can educe from the 
slightest principles such an amazing variety of forms, and call 
into exercise ali the passions of the souL The mind is per- 
petually in motion, and that motion is ima^nation, or thought 
But when the body, as in your case, is fatigued with labour, it 
naturally suspends or perverts tbe re^lar functions of tiie 
mind. Upon the whole, it is highly improbable that there 
should be any such beings as demons or spirits; or that if there 
were such, they should assume a human shape or voice, or 
have any power to affect us. At the same time, I own I. could 
wish there were such beings, that we might not rely on fleets 
and armies, but find the concurrence of the gbds in this our 
sacred and glorious enterprise.^' Such were me ailments he 
made use of to satisfy Brutus. 

When the armv began to march, two eagles perched on the 
two first standards, and accompanied them as far as Pbilippi, 
being constantly fed by the soldiers; but the day before tne 
battle they flew away. Brutus had already reduced most of 
the nations in these parts; nevertheless, he traversed the sea- 
coast over against Thasus, that, if any hostile power remained, 
he might bring it into subjection. Norbamis, who was en- 
camped in the straits near Symbolum, they surrounded in such 
a manner, that they obliged him to quit the place. Indeed, he 
narrowly escaped losing his whole army, wnich had certainly 
been the case, had not Antony come to his relief with such 
amazing expedition, that Brutus could not believe it to be 
possible.- Caesar, who had been kept behind by sickness, join- 
ed his army about tea days after. Brutus was encamped over 
against him; Cassius was opposite to Antony. The. space be- 
tween the two armies the Komans call the plains of Pbilippi. 
Two armies of Romans, equal in numbers to these, had never 
before met to engage each other. Cassar's was sometliing su- 
perior in numbers; but, in the splendour of arms and equip- 
age, was far exceeded by that of Brutus; for most of their 
arms were of gold and silver, which their general had liberal- 
ly bestowed upon them. Brutus, in other things, had accus- 
tomed his ofiicers to frugality ; but the ricKes which his sol- 
diers carried about with them would at once, he thought, add 
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to the spirit of the ambitioiis, and miJie the corcftous yiiliant in 
the defence of those arms which were their principal weaitil. 
CsBoar made a lustration of his army within the camp, and 

S.ve each prirate man a little com and five drachmas onljr for 
e sacrifice. But Brutus, to show his contempt of the poverty 
or the avarice of Ctesar, made a public lustration of his army 
in the field; and not only distributed cattle to each cohott for 
the sacrifice, but gave nfty drachmas on the occasion to each 
private man. Of course, he was niofe beloved by his soldiers, 
and they were jnore ready to ficfat for him. It is reported, 
that, during the lustration, an unlucky omen happened* to Cas- 
sius. The garland he was to wear at the sacrifice was pre- 
sented to him the wrong side outwards. It is said, too, that 
at a solemn procession, some time before, the person who bore 
the golden image of Victory before Cassius happened to stam- 
ble,and the image fell to the ground. Several birds of prey 
hovered daily about the camp, and swarms, of bees were seen 
within the trenches. Upon which the soothsayers ordered the 
part where they appeared to be shut up: for Cassius, with all 
nis Epicurean (Hiilosophy, began to be superstitious, and the 
soldiers were extremeljr disheartened by these omens. 

For this reason Cassius was inclinea to protract the war, 
and unwilling to hasard the^nrfaote of the event on a present 
engageinent What made for this measure, too, was, that 
they were stronger in money and provisions, but inferior in 
numbers. Brutus, on the other hand, was, as usual, for an imme- 
diate decision, that he mightei^er give liberty to his country, 
or rescue his fellow-citizens from the toils and expenses of 
war. He was enooura^d likewise by the success his cavalry 
met with in several skirmishes; and some instances of deser^ 
tion and mutiny in the camp, broueht over many of the friends 
of Cassius to his opinion. But there was one Atellius, who 
still opposed an immediate decision, and advised to put it off 
till the next winter. When Brutus asked him what advan- 
tages he expected from that, heimswered, — ^<If I gain nothing 
else, I shall at least live sd much the longer.'' Both Cassius 
and the rest of the officers were displeased with this answer; 
and it was determined to pTt battle the day following. 

Brutus that night expressed ^reat confidence and cheerful- 
ness ; and, having passed the time of supper in philosophical 
conversation^ he went to rest ^essala sajrs, that Cassius 
supped in private with some of his most intimate friends; and 
that, contrary to his usual manner, he was pensive and silent 
He adds, that, after supper, he took him by the band, and 
pressing it close, as he commonly did, in token of bis friend- 
ship, he said in Greek, — ^Bear witness, Messala. that I am 
reduced to the same necessity with Pompey the Great, of ha- 
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arding the liberty <Kf my eouotry c» one battle. Yet I have 
confidence in our good fortune, on which we ought still to 
rely, thouch the measures we hare resolyed upon are indis- 
creet''. Tnese,^ Messala tolls us, were the last words that Cas- 
sius spoke before he bade him/aretoeU; and that the netl day, 
beiDg bis birth-day, he invited Gassius to. sup with him. 

Next morning, atf aoon as it was light, the scarlet robe, 
which was the si ^pal for battle, was hung out in the tents ot 
Brutus and Cassius; and' they themselres met on the "plain 
between the two armies. On this occasion. Cassius thus ad- 
dressed himself to Brutus :*^^ May the gods, l^tus, make 
this dajr successful, that we may pass the rest of our days to- 
gether in prosperity. But as the most important of human 
events are the most uncertain, and as we mav never see each 
other any more^ if we are unfortunate on this occasion, tell 
me what is your resolution concerning flight and death?'' 

Brutus answered:— p^< In the youn^r and leas experienced 
part of my life, I .was led, upon j>hilosoi}hical principles, to 
condemn the conduct of Cato in lulling nimselt I thought 
it at once impious and unmanlv to sink beneath the stroke of 
fortune, and to refuse the lot that had befallen us. In my pre- 
sent situation, however, I am of a different o])inion: so tnat, 
if heaven should now be un&vourable to our >pv:ishes, I will no 
longer solicit my hopes or my fortune, but die contented with 
it, such as it is. On the ides of MarchTl devoted my^life to 
my country; and since that time I have lived in liberty and 
glory/' At these words Cassius smiled, and, embracing Bru- 
tus, said, — ^^<Let us march, then, against the enemy; for, with 
these resolutions, though we should not conquer, we have no* 
thin^ to fear." They then consulted with their friends con- 
eemmg the order of battle. ' Brutus desired that he might 
command the ri^ht wing, though the post was thought more 
proper for Cassius, on account of his experience. Cassius, 
however, gave it up to him, and placed Messala, with the be«t 
of his legions, in tne same win^. Brutus immediatelv drew 
out his cavalry, which were equipped with great magnificence, 
and the foot followed dose u}x>n them. 

Antony's soldiers were at this time employed in making a 
trench from the marsh where they were encamped, to cut off 
Cassius' communication with the sea. Cssar lay still in his 
tent, confined by siekneas. His soldiers were w from ex- 
pecting that the enemy would come to a pitched batde. They 
supposed that they were only making excursions to harass the 
trench-diggers with tibeir light arms; and not pereeivinjg that 
they were pouring in elose upon them, they were astonished at 
the outcry they heard from ttie trenches. Brutus, in the mean 
time, sent tickets to the several officers with the word of battle. 
Vol. IV. 26 
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and rode through the rmks to encourage his men. There 
were few who had patience to wait for the word. The greatest 
pai^t, before it could reach them, fell with loud shouts upon the 
enemy. This precipitate onset threw the army into confusion, 
and separated tne legions. Messala's le^on first got beyond 
the left wing of Cae^r, and was followed by those that were 
stationed near him. In their way they did nothing more than 
throw some of the outmost ranks into disorder, ana killed few 
of the enemy: their creat object was to fall upon Caesar's 
camp, and they made directly up to it ^ Caesar himself, as he 
tells us. in his Commentaries, had but just before been con- 
veyed out of his tent, in consequence of a vision of his friend 
Artorius, which commanded that he should be *carried out of 
the camp. This made it believed that he was slain: for the 
soldiers nad pierced his empty litter in many places with darts. 
Those who were taken in the camp were put to the sword, 
amongst whom were two thousand Lacedaemonian auxilia- 
ries. Those who attacked Caesar's legions in front easily put 
them to the rout, and cut three legions in pieces^ Afler this, 
borne along with the impetuosity of victory, they rushed into 
the camp at the same time with the fugitives, and Brutus was 
in the midst of them. The flank of Bn|tus' army was now 
left unguarded, by the separation of the right wing, which was 
gone on too far in the pursuit; and the enemy perceiving this, 
endeavoured to take advantage of it. They, accordingly, at- 
tacked it with.^eat fury, but could rqake no impression on the 
main body, which received them with firmness and unshaken 
resolution. The left wing, however, which was under the 
oommand of Cassius, was soon piit to the rout; for the men 
, were in great disprder, and knew nothing of what had passed 
in the right wine. The enemy pursued him into the camp, 
which they plundered and destroyed, though neither of their 

generals were present Antonv, it is said, to avoid the fury of 
le first onset, had retired into the adjoining marsh; and Caesar, 
who had been carried sick out of the camp, was nowhere to 
be found. Nay, some of the soldiers would have persuaded 
Brutus that they had killed Caesar, describing his age and per- 
son, and showing him their bloody swords. 

-The main body of Brutus' army had now made prodigious 
havock of the enemy; and Brutus, m his department, was no 
less absolutely conaueror, than Cassius was conquered. The 
want of knowing tnis was the ruin of their afutirs. Brutus 
neglected to relieve Cassius, becauise he knew not that he want- 
ed relief. m . ' 

When Brutus had destroyed the camp of Caesar, and was 
returning from the pursuit, he was surprised that he could 
neither perceive the tent of Cassius above the rest, as usual, 
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nor any of those that were about it: for they had been de* 
molished by the enemy on their first entering the camp. Some, 
who were of quicker sight than the rest, told him, that they 
could perceive a motion of shining helmets and silver targets 
in the camp of Cassius, and supposed, from their numbers and 
their armour, that they could not be those who were left to 
guard the camp ; though at the same time there was not so 
great an appearance of dead bodies as there must have been 
after the defeat of so man]r legions. This gave Brutus the 
first suspicion of Gassius' misfortune; and leaving a sufficient 
guard in the enemy's camp, he called off the rest trom the pur- 
suit, and led them in order, to the relief of Cassius. 

The case of that general was this: — He was chagrined at 
first by the irregular conduct of Brutus^ soldiers, who began 
the attack without waiting for the command^ and, afterwaras, 
by their attention to plunder, whereby th^y neglected to sur- 
round and cut off the enemy. Thus dissatisfied, he trifled with 
his command, and, for want of vigilance, sufiered himself to 
be surrounded by the enemy's right wing ; upon which his 
cavalry quitted their post, and fled towards the sea. The foot, 
likewise, began to give way; and though he had laboured jaa 
much as possible to stop their flight, and snatching an ensign 
from the nand of one of the fugitives, fixed it at his feet, yet 
he was hardly able to keep his own praetorian band together: 
so that, at len^, he was obliged to retire, with- a very small 
number, to a hill that overlooked the plain. Yet here he could 
discover nothing, for he was short-sighted; and it was with 
some difficulty that he could perceive his own camp plunder- 
ed. His companions, however, saw a lar^ detachment of 
horse which Brutus had sent to their relief,' making up to 
them. These Cassius concluded to be the enemy that were in 
pursuit of him ; notwithstanding T^ich, he despatched Titi- 
nius to reconnoitre them. When the cavalry of Brutus saw 
this faithful friend of Cassius approach, they shouted for joy. 
His acquaintance l&iped from tneir horses to embrace him, 
and the rest rode round him with clashing of arms^ and all the 
clamorous expressions of gladness. This circumstance had a 
fatal effect Cassius took it for granted that Titinius was seized 
by the enemy, and regretted that, through a weak desire of 
life, he had suffered his friend to fall into their hands. When 
he had expressed himself to this effect, he retired into an 
empty tent, accompanied only by his freed-man Pindarus, 
whom, ever since the defeat ot Crassus, he had retained for a 
particular purpose. In that defeat he escaped out of the hands 
of the Parthians: but now, wrapping his robe about his face, 
he laid bare his neck, and commanded Pindarus to cut off his 
head. This was done; for his head was found severed from 
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his body: but whether Pinderufl did it by his muier^a com- 
mandy has been suspected; because he never afterwards ap- 
pearea. It was soon discovered who the cavalry were, and 
Titiniusy crowned withduiands, came to the place where he 
left Cassias. When the lameota. ions, of his friends informed 
him of ^e unhappy fate of his general, he severely reproached 
himself for the tardiness which had occasioned it, and fell upon 
his sword. . 

Brutus, when he was assured of the defeat of Cassius, made 
all possible haste to his relief; but he knew nothing of his 
deatii, till he came up to his camp. There he lamented over 
his body, and called him the hut of Romans; intimating, that 
Rome would never produce another man of equal spiriL He 
ordered his funeral to be celebrated at Thasus, that it might 
not occasion anv disorder in the camp. His dispersed and de- 
jected soldiers he collected and encouraged ; and .as they had 
Deen stripped of every thing by the enemy, he promised them 
two thousand drachmas a man. This munificence at once encou- 
ra^d and surprised them : they attended hini at his departure 
with great aedamations, and complimented him as the only ge-* 
neral of the four who had not been beaten. Brutus was conndent 
of victory, and the event justified that confidence: for, with a 
few legions, he overcame all that opposed him ; and if most of 
his soldiers had not passed the enemv, in pursuit of plunder, 
the battle must have been decisive in his favour. He lost eight 
thousand men, including the servants whom he calls Briges. 
Messala says, he supposes the enemy lost more than twice 
that number; and, of course, they were more discouraged than 
Brutus, till Demetrius, a servant of Cassius, went over to An- 
tony in the evening, and carried him his master's robe and 
sword, which he had taken from the dead body. This so ef- 
fectually encouraged the «nemy, that they were drawn up in 
form of batUe by break of day. Both camps, in the occupa- 
tion of Brutus, mvolved him in difficulties His own, full of 
prisoners, required a strong guard. At the same time, many 
of the soldiers of Cassius murmured at tiieir change of master, 
and die yanquished were naturally envious and jealous of the 
victors. He, thereforOi thought proper to draw up his army, 
but not to fight 

All the slaves he had taken prisoners, being found practising 
with his soldiers, were put to the sword : but most of the free- 
men and citizens were dismissed ; and he told them at the same 
time, that they were more truly prisoners in Hie hands of the 
enemy than in his : with then&, he said, they were slaves indeed ; 
but with him freemen and eitiaens of Rome. He was obliged, 
however, to dismiss them privately ; for they had impla^le 
enemies amongst his own mends and officers. Amongst the 
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prisoners were Volamnius, a mimic, and Saculio, a buffoon, of 
whom Brutus took no notice, till they were brought before 
him, and accused of continuing, even in their captivity, their 
scurrilous jests and abusive language. Yet still taken up with 
more important concerns, he paid no regard to the accusation; 
but Massala Gorvinus was of opinion that they should be pub- 
licly whipped, and sent naked to the enemy, as proper associ- 
ates and convivial companions for such generals. Some were 
entertained with the idea, and laughea; but Publius Casca, 
the first that wounded Caesar, observed, that it was indecent to 
celebrate the obsequies of Cassius with jesting and laughter: — 
"As for you, Brutus," said he. " it will be seen what esteem 
you have for the memory of that general, when you have 
either punished or pardoned those who ridicule and revile 
him." Brutus resented this expostulation, and said, — ^' Why 
is this business thrown upon me, Casca? Why do not you do 
what you think proper?'^ This answer was considered as an 
assent to their death; so the poor wretches were carried off 
and slain. 

He now gave the promised rewards to his soldiers; and 
after gently rebuking them for beginning the assault without 
waiting for the word of battle, he promised that if they ac- 
quittea themselves to his satisfaction in the next ennigement, 
he would give them up the cities of Laced smon ana Thessa- 
lonica to plunder. This is the only circumstance in his Life 
for which no apology can be made : for though Antony and 
Csesar afterwaras acted with more unbounded cruelty m re- 
warding their soldiers; though they deprived most of the an- 
cient inhabitants of Italy of their lands, and gave them to 
those who had no title to them; yet they acted consistently 
with their ftrst principle, which was the acquisition of empire 
and arbitrary power. But Brutus maintained such a reputa- 
tion for virtue, that he was neither allowed to conquer, nor 
even to save himself, except on the strictest principles of ho- 
nour and justice: more particularly, since the death of Cas- 
sius, to wfiom, if any act of violence were committed, it was 
generally imputed. However, as sailors, when their rudder 
18 broken in a storm, substitute some other piece of wood in 
its place ; and though they cannot steer so well as before, do 
the best they can in their necessity; so Brutus, at the head of 
so vast an army, and such important affairs, unassisted by any 
officer that was equal to the charge, was obliged to make use 
of such advisers as he had; ana he generally followed the 
counsel of those who proposed any thing that might bring 
Cassius' soldiers to order: for these were extremely untracta- 
ble ; insolent in the camp for want of their general, though 
cowardly in the field, from the remembrance of their defeat 

Vol. IV. ^2 Q 26» 
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The affairs of Csesar and Antony wc!^ not in a much better 
condition. Provisions were scarce, and the marshy situation 
of their camp made them dread the winter. They already be- 
ean to fear tne inconveniences of it; for the autumnal rams 
had fallen heavy after the battle, and their tents were filled 
with mire and water; which, from the coldness of the weather, 
immediately froze. In this situation, they received tntelli- 
gence of their loss at sea. Their fleet, which was coming from 
Italy with a large supply of soldiers, was met by that of Bru- 
tus, and so totally defeated, that the few who escaped were 
reduced by famine to eat the sails and tackle of the ships. It 
was now determined, on Caesar's side, that they should come 
to battle before Brutus was made acquainted with his success. 
It appears that the fight, both by sea and land, was on the 
same day; but by some accident, rather than the fault of their 
officers, Brutus knew nothing of his victory till twenty days 
after. Had he been informed of it, he would never certainly 
have hazarded a second battle : for he had provisions sufficient 
for a considerable length of time; and his arm v was so ad- 
vantageously posted, that it was safe both from the injuries of 
the weather, and the incursions of the enemy. Besides, know- 
ing that he was wholly master at sea, and partlv victorious by 
land, he would have had every thing imagmable to encourage 
him, and could not have been urged to any dangerous mea- 
sures by despair. 

But It seems that the republican form of government was 
no longer to subsist in Rome; that it necessarily required a 
monarclay; and that Providence, to remove the onlv man who 
could oppose its destined master, kept the knowledge of that 
victory from him till it was too late. And yet how near was 
he to receiving the intelligence! The very evening before the 
engagement, a. deserter, named Clodius, came over from the 
enemy to tell him, that Caesar was informed of the loss of his 
fleet, and that this was the reason of his hastening the battle. 
The deserter, however, was considered either as designing or 
ill-informed : his intelligence was disregarded, and he was not 
even admitted into the presence of Brutus. 

That night, they say, the spectre appeared again to Brutus, 
and assumed its former figure, but vanished without speaking. 
Yet Publius Volumnius, a philosophical man, who had borne 
arms with Brutus during the whole war, makes no mention of 
this prodigy ; though, he says, that the first standard was cover- 
ed with a swarm of bees; and that the arm of one of the 
officers sweated oil of roses, which would not cease, though 
they often wiped it off. He says, too, that, iihmediately be- 
fore the battle, two eagles foug[ht in the space between the ^o 
armies; and that there was an incredible silence and attention 
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in the field, till that on the side of Brutus was beaten and flew 
away. The story of the Ethiopian is well known, who, meet- 
ing the standard-hearer opening the gate of the camp, was cut 
in pieces by the soldiers; for that toey interpreted as an ill 
omen. 

When Brutus had drawn up his army in form of battle, he 
paused some time before he gave the word. While he was 
visitiag the ranks, he had suspicions of some, and heard accu- 
sations of others, The cavalry, he found, had no ardour for 
the attack, but seemed waiting to see what the foot would do. 
Besides, Camulatus, a soldier in the highest estimation for 
valour, rode close by Brutus, and went over to the enemy in 
his sight This hurt him inexpressibly; and, parti v out of 
anger, partly from fear of further desertion and treachery, he 
led his forces against the enemy about three in the afternoon. 
Where he fought in person, he was still successful. He 
charged the enemy's leu wing; and, the cavalry following the 
impression which the foot had made, it was put to the rout 
But when the other wing of Brutus was ordered to advance, 
the inferioritv of their numbei*s made them apprehensive that 
they should be surrounded by the enemy. For this reason 
they extended their ranks, in order to cover more ground ; bv 
which means the centre of the wing was so much weakened, 
that it could not sustain, the shock of the enemy, but fled at 
the first onset After their dispersion, the enemv surrounded 
Brutus, who did every' thing that the bravest and most expert 
general could do in his situation, and whose conduct, at least, 
entitled him to victory. But what seemed an advantage in the 
first en^gement, proved a disadvantage in the second. In the 
former oattle, that wing of the enemy which was conquered 
was totallv cut ofi*; but most of the men in the conauered 
wing oJf Cfassius were saved.* This, at the time, mignt ap- 
pear an advantage, but it proved a prejudice. The remem- 
brance of their lormer defeat filled them with terror and con- 
fusion, which they spread through the greatest part of the 
army. 

Marcus, the son of Cato, was slain fiehting amidst the 
bravest of the young nobility. He scorned alike either to fly 
or to yield; but, avowing who he wais, and assuming his 
father's name, still used hi« sword, till he fell upon the heaps 
of the slaughtered enemy. Many other brave men, who ex- 
posed themselves for the preservation of Brutus, fell at the 
same time. 

^ There is no defect in the ori^al, as the ibmer translator imagines. He 
nippoeed the defeat of Cassius' soldiers to be in the present, and not in the 
fonner battle. This led him into the difficnlty, which he incre a iid bytran^- 
iadn; vxcov iffxc) nUoryy instead of adwtmiage. 
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LuciliuSi a man of great worth, and his intimate friend, ob- 
served some barbarian horse riding full speed against Bratns 
in particular, and was determined to stop them, though at the 
hazard of his own life. He, therefore, told them that he was 
Brutus; and they believed him, because he pretended to be 
afraid of Ca^ar, and desired to be conveyed to Antony. 
Exulting in their capture, and thinking themselves peculiarly 
fortunate, they carried him along with them by night, having 
previously sent an account to Antony of their success, who 
was infinitely pleased with it, and came out to them. Many 
others, likewise, when they heard that Brutus was brought 
alive, assembled to see him: and some pitied his misfortunes, 
while others accused him of an inglorious meanness in suffer- 
ing the love of life to betray him into the hands of barbarians. 
When he approached, and Antony was deliberating in what 
manner he should receive Brutus, Lucilius first addressed 
him, and, with great intrepidity, said, — ^''Antony, be assur-ed 
that Brutus neither is, nor will be, taken by an enemy. For- 
bid it. Heaven! that fortune should have such a triumph over 
virtue! Whether he shall be found alive or dead, he will be 
found in a state becoming Brutus. I imposed on your sol- 
diers, and am prepared to sufier the worst you can inflict upon 
me.'' Thus spoke Lucilius, to the no small astonishment of 
those that were present; when Antony, addressing himself to 
those that brought him, said, — ^'^I perceive, fellow-soldiers, 
that you are angry at this imposition of Lucilius. But you 
have really got a better booty than you intended. You sought 
an enemy, but you have brought me a friend. I know not 
how I should have treated Brutus, had you brought him alive; 
but I am sure that it is better to have such a man as Lucilius 
for a friend than for an enemy." When he said this, he em- 
braced Lucilius, recommending him to. the care of one of his 
friends; and he ever after found him faithful to his interest 

Brutus, attended by a few of his ofiicers and friends, having 
passed a brook that was overhung with cliffs, and shaded with 
trees, and being overtaken by night, stopped in a cavity under 
a large rock. There, casting his eyes on the heavens, which 
were covered with stars, he repeated two verses, one of which 
Volumnius tells us was this: — 

Forgive not, Jot«, the came of tbii diBtreas.* 

Thfe other, he says, had escaped his memory. Upon enume- 
rating the several friends that had fallen before his eyes in the 
battle, he sighed deeply at the mention of Flavins and I^beo; 
the latter oF whom was his lieutenant, and the ibrmer master 

*£ttripideB, ^edea. 
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of the band of artificers. In the meanwhile, one of his at- 
tendants bein^ thirsty, and observing firutus in the same con- 
dition, took his helmet, and went to the brook for water. At 
the same time a noise was heard on the opposite bank, and Vo- 
Kimnius and Dardanus the armour-bearer, went to see what it 
was. In a short time they returned, and asked for the water: 
— ^* It is drank up,*' said Brutus, with a smile; "but another 
helmet-full shall he fetched.*' The man who had broueht the 
first water was, therefore, sent again ; but he was wounded by 
the enemy, and made his escape with difficulty. 

As Brutus supposed that he had not lost many men in the 
battle, Statilius undertook to make his way through the ene- 
my, (for there was no other way,) and see in what condition 
their camp was. If things were safe there, he was to hold up 
a torch for a signal, and return. He got safe to the camp ; 
for the torch was held up: but a long time elapsed, and ne 
did not return. "If Statilius were alive," said Brutus, "he 
would be here." In his return he fell into the enemy's hands, 
and was slain. 

The night was now far spent; when Brutus, leaning his 
head towards his servant Clitus, whispered something in his 
ear. Clitus made no answer, but burst into tears. After that 
he took his armour-bearer Dardanus aside, and said something 
to him in private. At last, addressing himself to Volumnius 
in Greek, ne entreated him, in memory of their common stu- 
dies and exercises, to put his hand to his sword, and help him 
to give the thrust Volumnius, as well as several others, re- 
fused: and one of them observingthat the^ must necessarily 
fly: " We must fly, indeed," said Brutus, rising hastily, " but 
not with our feet, but with our hands." He then took each of 
them by the hand, and spoke with great appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the following purpose: — ^"It is an infinite satisfac- 
tion to me, that all my friends have been faithful. If I am an- 
gry with Fortune, it is for the sake of my country. My«elf I 
esteem more happy than the conquerors ; not only in respect 
of the past, but in my present situation. I shall leave behind 
me that reputation for virtue, which they, with all their wealth 
and power, will never acouire. For posterity will not scruple 
to believe and declare, that they were an abandoned set of 
men, who destroyed the virtuous, for the sake of that empire, 
to which they had no right" After this he entreated tnem 
severally to provide for their own safety, and withdrew with 
only two or three of his most intimate friends. One of these 
was Strato, with whom he first became acquainted when they 
studied rhetoric. This friend he placed next to himself, and 
laying hold of the hilt of his sword with both his hands, he 
fell upon the point, and died. Some say that Strato, at the 
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earnest request of Brutus, turned aside his head, and held the 
sword ; upon which he threw himself with such violence, that, 
entering at his hreast, it passed quite through his body, and he 
immediately expired. 

Messala, the friend of Brutus, after he was reconciled to 
Caesar, took occasion to recommend Strato to his favour: — 
" This," said he, with tears, " is the man who did the last 
kind office for my dear Brutus.'* Csesar received him with 
kindness; and he was one of those brave Greeks who after- 
wards attended him at the battle of Actium. Of Messala, it 
is said, that when CsBsar observed he had been no less zealous 
in his service at Actium than he had been aeainst him at Phi- 
lippi, he answered, — ^ I have alwavs taken the best and justest 
side." When Antony found the oody of Brutus, he ordered 
it to be covered with the richest robe he had; and that being 
stolen, he put the thief to death. The ashes of Brutus he seat 
to his motner Servilia. 

With re^rd to Porcia, his wife, Nicolafls the philosopher, 
and Valerius Maximus,* tell us, that being prevented from 
that death she wished for, by the constant vigilance of her 
friends, she snatched some burning coals from the fire, and 
shut them close in her mouth till she was suffocated. Not- 
withstanding, there is a letter from Brutus to his friends still 
extant, in which he laments the death of Porcia, and complains 
that their neglect of her must have made her prefer death to 
the continuance of her illness. So that Nicolaiis appears to 
have been mistaken iir the time, at least, if this epistle be au- 
thentic; for it describes Porcia's distemper, her conjugal af- 
fection, and the manner of her death. 

* Valerius Maximni speaks of ber fortitude on this occasion in tbe highest 
terms. Tuos tfuoque coMtunmot ignes, Portia, M. Catonis fiUa, cunda iKu- 
la debiJtA admirahone prosequentur : Qua cum c^pud Philippos victum et tn- 
teremptum virtan tuum Brutum cognoiceret^ tjwa ferrum non dabaiur, av' 
derUea ore carbonet haurire non aubiUuHy muliefyn apiritu virUem pairu 
enlum tmitoto. Sed nescio an hocforUut, quod iUe untafo, tu mmo gmmt 
mnrtii abmampia et / VaL Max. L ir. c. 6. 
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COMPARED. 

What is principally to be admired in the Lives of Dion 
and Brutus, is their risins to such importance from inconsi- 
derable beginnings. But nere Dion has the advantage; for in 
the progress of glory he had no coadjutor: whereas Cassius 
went hand in hand with Brutus; and though, in the reputation 
of virtue and honour, he was bv no nieans his equal, in mili- 
tary experience, resolution, and activity, he was not inferior. 
Some have imputed to him the origin of the whole enterprise, 
and have asserted, that Brutus would never, otherwise, have 
engaged in it But Dion, at the same time that he made the 
whole military preparations himself, engaged the friends and 
associates of his design. He 'did not, lile Brutus, gain power 
and riches from the war: he employed that wealth on which 
he was to subsist as an exile in a foreign country in restoring 
the liberties of his own. When Brutus and Cassius fled from 
Rome, and found no asylum from the pursuit of their ene- 
mies, their only resource was war; and they took up arms as 
much in their own defence as in that of the common liberty. 
Dion, on the contrary, was happier in his banishment than the 
tyrant that banished him; and yet he voluntarily exposed him- 
self to danger for the freedom of Sicily. Besides, to deliver 
the Romans from Caesar, and the Syracusans from Dionysius, 
were enterprises of a very difierent kind. Dionysius was an 
avowed ana established tyrant; and Sicily, with reason, groan- 
ed beneath his yoke. But with respect to Caesar, though, 
whilst his imperial power was in its infancy, he treated hisop* 
ponents with severity; vet, as soon as that power was confirm- 
ed, th^ tyranny was rather a nominal than real thing; for no 
tyrannical action could be laid to his charge. Nav, such was 
the condition of Rome, that it evidently requirea a master; 
and Caesar was no more than a tender and skilful physician 
appointed by Providence to heal the distempers of the state. 
Of course, the people lamented his death, and were implaca- 
bly enraged against his assassins. Dion, on the contrary, was 
reproached by the Syracusans for suffering Dionysius to es- 
cape, and not digging up the former tyrant's grave. 

With regard to their ifiilitarv conduct, Dion, as a general, 
was without a fault: he not onlv made the most of his own 
instructions, but, where others failed, he happily repaired the 
error. But it was wrong in Brutus to hazara a second battle, 
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where all was at stake.* And when that battle was lost, he 
bad neither sagacity enough to .think of new resources, nor 
spirit, like Pompey, to contend with fortune, though he had 
still reason to rely on his troops, and was absolute master at sea. 

But what Brutus is chiefly blamed for was his ingratitude to 
Caesar, tie owed his life to his favour, as well as the lives of 
Uiose prisoners for whom he interceded. He was treated as 
his friend, and distinguished with particular marks of honour; 
and yet he embraed his hands in tne blood of his benefactor. 
Dion stands clear of any charge like this. As a relation of 
Dlonysius, he assisted and was useful to him in the adminis- 
tration ; in which case his services were equal to his honours. 
When he was driven into exile, and deprived of his wife and 
his fortune, he had every motive that was just and honourable 
to take up arms against nim. 

Yet if this circumstance be considered in another light, 
Brutus will have the advantage. The greatest glory of both 
consists in their abhorrence of tyrants and their criminal mea- 
sures. This, in Brutus, was not blended with any other mo- 
tive. He had no quarrel with Caesar, but exposed his life for 
the liberty of his country. Had not Dion been injured, he had 
not fought This is clear from Plato's epistles, where it ap- 
pears that he was banished from the court of Dionysius, and, 
m consequence of that banishment, made war upon him. For 
the good of the community, Brutus, though an enemy to Pom- 
pey, became his friend : and though a friend to Csesar, he be- 
came his enemy. His enmity and his friendship arose from 
the same principle, which was justice. But Dion, whilst in 
favour, employed his services for Dionysius; and it was not 
till he was disgraced that he armed against him. Of course, 
his friends were not quite satisfied with his enterprise. They 
were apprehensive that when he had destroyed tne tyrant, he 
might seize the government himself, and amuse the people 
with some softer title than that of tyranny. On the otner 
hand, the very enemies of Brutus acknowledge that he was 
the only conspirator who had no other view than that of re- 
storing the ancient form of government 

Besides, the enterprise a^inst Dionysius cannot be placed 
in comfjetition with that against Caesar. The former had ren- 
dered himself contemptible by his low manners, his drunken- 
ness, and debauchery.^ But to meditate the fall of Caesar, and 
not tremble at his dignity, his fortune, or his power, nor 
shrink at l^at name which shook th^ kings of India and Par- 
thia on their thrones^ and disturbed their slumbers; this show- 

* This censure settnsveiy unjust The wavering diapoiitioD of Camot' 
Iroopt obliged him to come to a leoond engagement 
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ed a superiority of soul on which fear could haire no influence. 
Dion was no sooner seen in Sicily than he was joined by thou- 
sands; but the audiorit3r of CsBsar was so formidable innome, 
that it supported his friends even after he was dead ; and a 
simple boy rose to the first eminence of power by adopting his 
name ; which served as a charm against the envy and the in- 
fluence of Antony. Should it be objected that Dion had the 
sharpest conflicts in expelling the tyrant, but that Cssar fell 
naked and unguarded beneath the sword of Brutus, it will argue 
at least a consummate management and prudence to be able to 
come at a man of his power naked and unguarded ; particularly 
when it is considereo, that the blow was .not sudden, nor the 
work of one or of a few men, but meditated and communicated 
to many associates, of whom not one deceived the leader: for 
either he had the power of distinguishing honest men at their 
first view, or such as he chose he made nonest, by the confi- 
dence he reposed in them. But Dion confided in nien of bad 
principles; so that he must either have been injudicious in his 
choice, or, if his people grew worse after their appointments, 
unskilful in his management Neither of these can be con- 
sistent with the talents and conduct of a wise man; and Plato, 
accordinglv, blames him in his letters for making choice ot 
such friends, as, in the end, were his ruin. 

Dion found no friend to revenge his death; but Brutus re- 
ceived an honourable interment even from his enemy Antony : 
and Caesar allowed of that public respect which was paid to his 
memory, as will appear from the following circumstance: — A 
statue of brass had been erected to him at Milan, in Gallia 
Cisalpina, which was a fine performance, and a striking like- 
ness. Caesar, as he passed through the town, took notice of it, 
and summoning the magistrates, in the presence of his attend- 
ants, he told them that they had broken tne league, by harbour- 
ing one of his enemies. The magistrates, as may well be 
supposed, denied it, and stared at each other, profoundly igno- 
rant what enem^ he could mean. He then turned towards the 
statue, and knittine his brows, said : — ^^ Is not this my enemy 
that stands here?''^ The poor Milanese were struck dumb 
with astonishment; but Caesar told theni, with a smile, that 
he was pleased to nnd them faithful to their friends in adversi- 
ty, and ordered tiiat the statue should continue where it was. 
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LIFE OF ARTAXERXES. 



The first Artaxerxes^ who of all the Persian kings was most 
distinguished for his moderation and ^eatness of mind, was 
surnamed ZoTi^manu^, because his right hand was longer 
than his left He was the son of Xerxes. The second Artax- 
erxes, surnamed Mntmon^ whose life we are going to write, 
was son to the daughter of the first For Darius, by his wife 
Parysatisy had four sons; Artaxerxes the eldest, Cyrus the 
second, and Ostanes and Oxathres the two younger. C^rus 
was called after the ancient king of tliat name, as he is said to 
have been after the sun; for the Persians call the sun Cyrus. 
Artaxerxes at first was named Arsicas.t though Dion asserts 
that his original name was Oartes.^ But though Ctesias has 
filled his books with a number of incredible and extravagant 
fables, it is not probable ^at he should be ignorant of the name 
of a king at whose court he lived in auaiity of physician to 
him, his wife, his mother, and his chilaren. 

Cyrus, from his infancy, was of a violent and impetuous 
temper; but Artaxerxes had a native mildness, something 
gentle and moderate in his whole disposition. The latter mar- 
ried a beautiful and virtuous lady, by order of his parents, and 
he kept her when they wanted him to put her away. For the 
king having put her brother to death,§ designed that she should 

* So called on accouDt of his extraordinary memory. 

t Or Ariocet, J Or Oarees. 

k Teriteuchmes, the brother of Statira, had been guilty of the complicated 
crimes of adultery, incest, and murder, which raised great disturbances in the 
royal family, and ended in the ruin of all who were concerned in Iheni. 
Statira was daughter to Hydames, goremor of one of the chief provinces of 
the empire. Artaxerxes, then called Arsaces, was charmed with her beauty, 
and married her. At the same time, Teriteuchmes her brother married 
Ilamestris, one of the daughters of Darius, and sister to Argaces; by reason 
of which marriage he had interest enough, on his father's demise, to get him- 
self appointed to his govemmenL But, in the mean time, he conceived a 
passion for his own sister Roxana, nowise inferior in beauty to Statira; and 
that he might enjoy her without constraint, resolved to despatch his wife Ha- 
mestris, and light up the flames of rebellion in the kingdom. Darius beiog 
apprised of his design, engaged Udiastes, an intimate fnend of Teriteuchmes, 
to kill him, and was rewarded b^ the king with the government of bis pro- 
vince. Upon this some commotions were raised by tlie son of Teriteuchmes ; 
but the king's forces having the superiority, all the family of Hydames were 
apprehended, and delivered to Parysatis, that she mi^t execute her revenge 
upon them for the injury done or intended to ber daughter. That croel 
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share his fate. But Arsicaa applied to his mother, with many 
tears and entreaties, and, with much difGiculty, prevailed upon 
her not only to spare her life, but to excuse him from divorc- 
ine her. Yet his mother had the greater affection for Cyrus, 
and was desirous of raising him to the throne: therefore, 
when he was called from his residence on the coast in the sick- 
ness of Darius, he returned full of hopes that the queen's in- 
terest had established him successor. Parysatis had indeed a 
specious pretence, which the ancient Xerxes had made use of 
at the suggestion of Demaratus, that she had broueht Darius 
his son Arsicas when he was in a private station, out Cyrus 
when he was a king. However, she could not prevail. Da- 
rius appointed his eldest son his successor; on wnich occasion 
his name was changed to Artaxerxes. Cyrus had the govern- 
ment of Lydia, and was to be commander-in-chief on the coast 
Soon after the death of Darius, the king, his successor, went 
to Pasargadae, in order to be consecrated, according to custom, 
by the priests of Persia. In that city there is the temple of a 
goddess, who has the affairs of war under herpatronage, and, 
therefore, may be supposed to be Minerva. The prince to be 
consecrated, must enter that temple, put off his own robe there, 
and take that which was worn oy tne great Cyrus before he 
was king. He must eat a cake of figs, cnew some turpentine, 
and drink a cup of acidulated milk. Whether there are any 
other ceremonies is unknown, except to the persons concerned. 
As Artaxerxes was on the point of going to be consecrated, 
Tissaphernes brought to him a priest, who had been chief in- 
spector of Cyrus' education in his infancy, and had instructed 
him in the learning of the Magi; and, therefore, might be sup- 
posed to be as much concerned as any man in Persia at his 
pupil's not being appointed king. For that reason, his accusa- 
tion against Cyrus could not but gain credit He accused him 
of a design to lie in wait for the king in the temple, and, after 
he had put off his garment, to- fall upon him and destroy him. 
Some affirm that Cyrus was immediately seized upon this in- 
formation ; others, that he ^t into the temple, and concealed 
himself there, but was pomted out by the priest, in conse- 

Suence of which he was to be put to death ; but his mother, at 
lat moment, took him in her arms, bound the tresses of her 
hair about him, held his neck to her own, and, by her tears 
and entreaties, prevailed to have him pardoned, and remanded 

princeHs put them aU to death except Statira, whom she spared, at the ear- 
nest entreaties of her husband Arsaces, contrary to the opinion of Darius. 
But Arsaces was no sooner settled upon the throne than Statira prevailed 
upon him to leave Udiastes to her correction ; and she put him to a death too 
cruel to be described. Parysatis, in return, poisoned the son of Teriteucb- 
■MS, and, not long after, Statira herself.— Cte#. m Pert. 
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to the sea-coast Nerertheless, he was far from being satis- 
fied with his goyernment Instead of thinking of his brother's 
favour with gratitude, he remembered only the indignity of 
chains, and in his resentment aspired more than ever after the 
sovereignty. 

Some, indeed, say that he thought his allowance for his ta- 
ble insufficient, ana, therefore, revolted from his king. But 
this is a foolish pretext : for if he had no other resource, his 
mother would have supplied him with whatever he wanted 
out of her revenues. Besides, there needs no greater proof of 
his riches than the ntimber of foreign troops that he entertain- 
ed in his service, which were kept for him in various parts by 
his friends and retainers: for the better to conceal his |)repara- 
tions, he did not keep his forces in a body, but had his emis- 
saries in diffisrent places, who enlisted foreigners on various 
pretences. Meanwhile his mother, who lived at court, made 
it her business to remove the king's suspicions: and Cyrus 
himself always wrote in a lenient style; sometimes begging a 
candid interpretation, and sometimes recriminating upon Tis- 
saphernes, as if his contention had been solely with that gran- 
dee. Add to this, that the king had a dilatory turn of mind, 
which was natural to him, and which many took for modera- 
tion. At first, indeed, he seemed entirely to imitate the mild- 
ness of the first Artaxerxes, whose name he bore, by behaving 
with great afiability to all that addressed him, and distributing 
honours and rewards to persons of merit with a lavish hand. 
He took care that punisnments should never be embittered 
with insult If he received presents, he appeared as well 
pleased as those who ofiered them, or rather as those who re- 
ceived favours from him; and in conferring favours, he always 
kept a countenance of benignity and pleasure. There was not 
any thing, however trifling, brought him by way of present, 
which he did not receive kindly. Even when one Omtsus 
brought him a pomegranate of uncommon size, he said, — 
^^By the light of MithVa, this man^ if he were made governor 
of a small city, would soon make it a great one." When he 
was once upon a journey, and people presented him with a 
variety of things by the way, a labouring man, having nothing 
else to give him, ran to the river and brought him some water 
in his hands. Artaxerxes was so much pleased that he sent 
the man a gold cup, and a thousand darics. When Euclidas 
the Lacedaemonian said many insolent things to him, he con- 
tented himself with ordering the captain of his guard to give 
him this answer: — ^^* You may say what you please to the king; 
but the king would have you to know, that he can not only 
say, but do." One day, as he was hunting, Tiribazus showed 
him a rent in his robe: upon which the king said, — ^'^ What 
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shall I do with it?'' ^Put on another, and eive that to me," 
said Tiribazus. "It shall be so," said the ling; "I give it 
thee; but I charge thee not to wear it" Tiribazus, who, 
though not a bad man, was giddy and vain, disregarding the 
restriction, soon put on the rooe, and, at the same time, tricked 
himself out with some golden ornaments fit only for queens. 
The court expressed great indignation; because it was a thing 
contrary to their laws and customs : but the king onlv laugh- 
ed, and said to him, — ^' I allow thee to wear the trinkets as a 
woman, and the robe as a madman." 

None had been admitted to the king of Persia's table but 
his mother and his wife; the former oF which sat above him, 
and the latter below him: Artaxerxes, nevertheless, did that 
honour to Ostanes and Oxathres, two of his younger brothers. 
But what afforded the Persians the most pleasing spectacle, 
was the queen Statira always riding in her chariot with the 
curtains open, and admitting the women of the country to 
approach and salute her. These things made his administra- 
tion popular. Yet there were some turbulent and factious 
men, who represented that the affairs of Persia required a 
king of such a magnificent spirit, so able a warrior, and so 
generous a master as Cyrus was; and that the dignity of so 
great an empire could not be supported without a prince of 
ni^h thoughts and noble ambition. It was not, tnerefore, 
without a confidence in some of the Persians, as well as in 
the maritime provinces, that Cyrus undertook the war. 

He wrote also to the Lacedaemonians for assistance; pro- 
mising that to the foot he would give horses, and to the horse- 
men cnariots; that on those who had farms he would bestow 
villages, and on those who had villages cities. As for their 
payThc assured them it should not be counted, but measured 
out to them. At the same time he spoke in very high terms 
of himself, telling them he had a greater and more princely 
heart than his brother; that he was the better philosopher, be- 
ing instructed in the doctrines of the Ma^i; and that ne could 
drink and bear more wine than his brother. Artaxerxes, he 
said, \iras so timorous and effeminate a man that he could not 
sit a horse in hunting, nor a chariot in time of war. The 
Lacedaemonians, therefore, sent the scvtale to Clearchus, with 
orders to serve Cyrus in every thing he demanded.* 

Cyrus began his march against the king, with a numerous 

* Tbey took care not to mentioD ibtazerxes. preteDding not to be privy 
to the desiffiiB that were carryior oo agiinst mm. This precantioD thej 
vsed, that, m caie Artaxerxei ihoiild get tke better of hM brother, tiiey 
might justify themselTes to him in what they had dooe«— -JEaMpA. de £qM* 

21* 
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army of barbarians^* and almost thirteen thousand Greek 
inercenaries.t He found one pretence after another for hav- 
ing such an armament on foot; but his real designs did not re- 
main long undiscovered: for Tissaphernes went in person to 
inform the king of them. 

This news 'put the court in great disorder. Parysatis was 
censured as tne principal cause of. the war, and her friends 
were suspected of a private intelligence with Cyrus. Statira, 
in her distress about the war, gave rarysatis the most trouble : 
— ** Where is now," she cried, *' that faith which you pledged ? 
Where your intercessions, by which you saved the man that 
was conspiring against his brother? Have they not brought 
war and all its calamities upon us?'' These expostulations fixed 
in the heart of Parysatis, who was naturally vindictive and 
barbarous in her resentment and reven^, such a hatred of 
Statira, that she contrived to take her ofiT Dinon writes, that 
this cruel purpose was put in execution during the war: but 
Ctesias assures us it was after it And it is not probable, that 
he, who was an eye-witness to the transactions of that court, 
could either be ignorant of the time when the assassination 
took place, or could have any reason to misrepresent the date 
of it; though he often deviates into fictitious tales, and loves 
to give us invention instead of truth. We shall, therefore, 
leave this story to the order of time in which he has placed it 

While Cyrus was upon his march, he had accounts brought 
him, that the king did not design to try the fortune of the field 
by giving battle immediately, out to wait in Persia till his 
forces were assembled there from all parts of his kingdom. 
And though he had drawn a trench across the plain ten 
fathoms wide, as many deep,| and four hundred furlongs in 
length, yet he sufierea Cyrus to pass him, and' to march ahriost 
to Babylon.§ Tiribazus, we are told, was the first who ven- 
tured to remonstrate to the king, that he ought not any longer 
to avoid an action, nor to abanoon Media, mbylon, and even 

* A hundred thousand harharians. 

t Clearchus the LacedaerooDian commanded all the Peloponnesian troopi, 
except the Achasans, who were led by Socrates of Achaia. The Boeotiaoi 
were under Proxenus, a Theban ; and the Thessalians under Menoo. The 
other nations were commanded by Fenian ^erals, of whom Ariacus was (he 
chief. The fleet consisted of thirty-five ships, under Pytha^ras, a Lacede- 
monian ; and twentv-five commanded by Tamos, an EgypUan, who was ad- 
miral of the whole neet On this occasion, Proxenus presented Xenophoo 
to Cyrus, who gave him a commission amongst the Greek mercenaries. 

t Xenophon says, this trench was only five fathom wide, and three deep- 
It must be observed that the word op^ia sometimes signifies a pttce <mly ; and 
if it be understood so here, it will brmg Plutarch's acooont more within the 
bounds of probability. 

k There was a passage twenty feet wide left between the tmch and the 
Euphrates, and Artaxerzes neglected to defend it 
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Susa to the enemy, and hide himself in Persia; since he had 
an army infinitely greater than theirs, and ten thousand Sa- 
trapse and other officers, all of them superior to those of Cyrus 
both in courage and conduct 

Upon this he took a resolution to come to action as soon as 

Sossible. His sudden appearance with an army of nine hun- 
red thousand men, well prepared and accoutred, extremely 
surprised the rebels, who, through the confidence they had in 
themselves, and contempt of their enemy, were marching in 
great confusion, and even without their arms: so that it was 
with great difficulty that Cyrus reduced them to any order: 
and he could not do it at last without much noise and tumult 
As the king advanced in silence, and at a slow pace, the good 
discipline 01 his troops afibrded an astonishing spectacle to the 
Greeks, who expected amongst such a multitude nothing but 
disorderly shouts and motions, and every other instance of 
distraction and confusion.^ He showed his judgment, too, in 
placing the strongest of his armed chariots before that oart of 
nis phalanx which was opposite to the Greeks, that, oy the 
impetuosity of their motion, they might break the enemy's 
ranks before they came to close combat 

Many historians have described this battle; but Xenophon 
has done it with such life and enei^, that we do not read an 
account of it; we see it, and feel ail the danger. It would be 
very absurd, therefore, to attempt any thing after him, except 
the mentioning some material circumstances which he has 
omitted. 

The place where the battle was fought is called Cunaxa, and 
is five hundred furlongs from Babylon. A little before the 
action, Clearchus advised Cyrus to post himself behind the 
Macedonians,* and not risk his person ; upon which he is re- 
ported to have said, — ^^What advice is this, Clearchus? 
Would you have me, at the very time I am aiming at a 
crown, to show myself uoworthy of one?'' Cvrus, indeed, 
committed an error in rushing into the midst of the greatest 
danger without care or caution: but Clearchus was guilty of 
anotner as great, if not ^ater, in not consenting to place his 
Greeks opposite to the king, and in getting the river on his 
ri^ht, to prevent his being surrounded : for if safetv was his 
prmcipal object, and he was by all means to avoid loss, he 
ought to have staid at home, out to carry his arms ten thou- 
sand furlongs from the sea, without necessitv or constraint, 
and solely with a view to place Cyrus on the throne of Persia, 
and then not to be solicitous for a post where he might best 

* This is undoabtedly the error of some truiscriber' and far Maoedoniaitt 
we ihoald read ' 
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defend the prince whose pay he received, bat for one in which 
he might act most at ease, and in the greatest safety, was to 
behave like a man who, on the sight of present danger, aban- 
dons the whole enterprise, and forgets the purpose of his ex- 
pedition: for it appears from the course of the action, that if 
the Oreeks had charged those that were posted about the 
king's person, they would not have stood the shock; and after 
Artaxerxes had been slain, or put to flig[ht, the conqueror must 
have ^ined the crown without further interruption : therefore, 
the ruin of Cyrus' affairs and his death is much rather to be 
ascribed to the caution of Clearchus, than to his own rashness: 
for if the king himself had been to choose a post for the 
Greeks, where they might do him the least prejudice, he could 
not have pitched upon a better than that which was mosf ae- 
mote from himself^ and the troops about him. At the dis* 
tance he was from Clearchus, he knew not of the defeat of 
that part of his army which was near the river, and Cyrus 
was cut off before he could avail himself of the advantages 
gained by the Greeks. Cyrus, indeed, was sensible what ors- 
position would have been of most service to him, and for that 
reason ordered Clearchus to charge in the centre; but Clear- 
chus ruined all, notwithstanding his assurances of doing every 
thing for the best: for the Greeks beat the barbarians with 
ease, and pursued them a considerable way. 

In the mean time, Cyrus being mounted on PcuacfUj a 
horse of Kreat spirit, but at the same time headstrong and 
unruly, fell in, as Ctesias tells us, with Artagerses, gene- 
ral of the Cadusians, who met him upon ihe gallop, and 
called out to him in these terms: — ^Most unjust and most 
stupid of men, who disgracest the name of Cyrus, the most 
august of all names among the Persians ; thou leadest these 
brave* Greeks a vile way to plunder thy country, and to de- 
stroy thy brother and thy king, who has many millions of ser- 
vants that are better men than thou. Try if he has not, and 
here thou shalt lose thy head, before thou canst see the face 
of the king.'' So saying, he threw his javelin at him with all 
his force; out his cuirass was of such excellent temper, that 
he was not wounded, though the violence of the blow shook 
him in his seat Then, as Artacsrses was turning his horse, 
Cyrus aimed a stroke at him witn his spear, and the point of 
it entered at his collar-bone, and pierced through his neck. 
That Artagerses fell by tiie hand of Cyrus, almost all histo- 
rians agree. As to the death of Cyrus himself, since Xeno- 

* Probably wjAt has been a mistake of the transoriben for mmv. Umb it 
win be MMBf iifv *Eiui^Mu ipxn Mmiy 'odot «7hv. Thou hadut ihtm friU Or t A t 
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phon has given a very short aecount of it, because he was not 
on the spot when it happened, perhaps it may not be amiss to 
^ve the manner of it m detail, as Dinon and Ctesias have re- 
presented it 

Dinon tells us, that C3rrus, after he had slain Artagerses, 
charged the vanguard of Artazerxes with great fury, wound- 
ed the king's horse, and dismounted him. Tiribazus imme- 
diately mounted him on another horse, and said, — ^^ Sir, re- 
member this day, for it deserves not to be forgotten.'* At 
the second attacK, Cyrus spurred his horse against the king, 
and gave him a wound;* at the third, Artaxerxes^ in great 
indignation, said to those that were by, — ^'It is better to die 
than to suffer all this." At the same time he advanced amnst 
C WIS, who was rashly advancing to meet a shower of darts. 
Tne king wounded him with his javelin, and others did the 
same. Thus fell Cyrus, as some say, by the blow which the 
king gave him; but according to others, it was a Carian sol- 
dier who despatched him, and who afterwards, for his ex- 
ploit, had the nonour of carrying a golden cock, at the head 
of the army, on the point of his spear: for the Persians called 
the Carians cocks, on account of^the crests with which they 
adorned their helmets. 

Ctesias' story is very long, but the purport of it is this: — 
When Cyrus nad slain Artagerses* he pushed his horse up 
towards tne king, and the king advanced against him, both 
in silence. Ariacus, one of the friends of Cyrus, first aimed 
a blow at the king, but did not wound him. Then the king 
threw his javelin at C3rrus, but missed him; the weapon, how- 
ever, did execution upon Ti8saphemes,t a man of approved 
valour, and a faithful servant to Cjrrus. It was now Cyrus' 
turn to try his javelin ; it pierced the king's cuirass, and soing 
two fingers deep into his breast, brought him from his horse. 
This cau sed sucn disorder in his troops that they fled. But the 
king recovering, retired with a few of his men, among whom 
was Ctesias, to an eminence not far off, and there repo^ him- 
self. In the mean time, Cyrus' horse, grown more furious by 
the action, carried him deep amongst the enemy; and as 
night was coming on, they did not know him, and his own 
men sought for him in vain. Elated, however, with vic- 
tory, and naturally daring and impetuous, he kept on, cry- 
ing oat in the Persian language as he went, — ^Make way, 
ye slaves, make way I" They humbled fhemselves, and opened 

*Or,wiikUU9MmeeqfikeMComU^jheaiih4kmgJrmn^ In 

tbe original it is iwfifftti iM lim» ■aifpoH »o» Afta|#Jriiv. , -^ 

t Tiuaphemei m probably an crroDeoos reading. We maaw of no lis- 
iti^ieniet bet the grandee of that name, wbo was a fidthftd terrant to 
Artaxfl^o. One of the maootcripti givei ttt SafyA«nMt. 

Vol. IV. 2 S 
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their ranks; but his tiara happened to fall from his head; 
and a youn^ Peraiaa, named Mithridates, in passing, wounded 
him with his lance in the temple near his' eye, without know- 
ing who he was. Such a quantit^r of blood issued from the 
wound that he was seized with a giddiness, and fell senseless 
from his horse. The hor«e, having lost his rider, wandered 
about the field; the furniture, too, was fallen off, and the ser- 
vant of Mithridates, who had given him the wound, took it 
up, all stained with blood. 

At last Cyrus, with much difficulty, began to recover from 
his swoon; and it few eunuchs, who attended him, endeavour- 
ed to mount him on another horse, and so to carry him out of 
danger. But as he was too weak to sit a horse, he thought it 
better to walk, and the eunuchs supported him as he went 
His head was still heavy, and he tottered at every step ; yet 
he imagined himself victorious, because he heard the fugitives 
calling Cyrus king, and imploring mercy. 

At that instant some Caunians of mean condition, who per- 
formed the most servile offices for the royal army, happened 
to mix with the company of Cyrus as friends. They perceiv- 
ed, however, though not without difficulty, that the clothing 
of his people was red, whereas that given by the king their 
master was white. One of these then ventured to give Cyrus 
a stroke with his spear behind, without knowing him to be 
the prince. The weapon hit his ham and cut the sinew; upon 
which he fell, and in falling dashed his wounded temple agamst 
a stone, and died upon the spot Such is Ctesias' story of the 
death of Cyrus, which, like a blunt weapon, hacks and hews 
him a long time, and can hardly kill him at last 

Soon alter Cyrus expired, an officer, who was called the 
hinges eye^ passed that way. Artasyras (for that was his name) 
knowing the eunuchs, who were mourning over the corpse, 
addressed him who appeared to be most faithful to his master, 
and said, — ^^ Pariscas, who is that whom thou art lamenting so 
much?" " Artasyras!" answered the eunuch, " see you not 
prince Cyrus dead?" Artasyras was astonished at the event: 
however, he desired the eunuch to compose himself and take 
care of the corpse; and then rode at full speed to Artax- 
erxes, who had given up all for lost, and was ready to faint 
both with thirst and with the an^ish of his wound. In these 
circumstances the officer found him, and with a jovful accent 
hailed him in these words, — ^^ I have seen Cyrus dead." The 
king at first was impatient to see the dead body himself, and 
commanded Artasyras immediately to conduct nim to it But 
finding all the field full of terror and dismay, upon a report 
that the Greeks, victorious in their quarter, were pursuing the 
fugitives, and putting all to the sword, he thought proper to 
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send out a greater number to recpnnoitre the place, which 
Artasyras had told him of. Accordingly, thirty men went 
with flambeaux in their hands. . Still the king was almost dy- 
ing with thirst, and the eunuch Satibarzanes sought eyery 
place for water; for the field afforded none, and they were at 
a great distance from the camp. After much search, he found 
one of these poor Caunians had about two quarts of bad water in 
a mean bottle, and he took it and carried it to the king. Af- 
ter the kine had drank it all up, the eunuch asked him, — ^< If 
he did not find it a disagreeable beyerage?'^ Upon which he 
swore by all the gods,—" That he had neyer drank the most de- 
licious wine, nor the lightest and clearest water, with so much 
pleasure. I wish, only/' continued he, " that I could find the 
man who gaye it thee, that I might make him a recompense. 
In the mean time, I entreat the gods to make him happy and 
rich." 

While he was speaking, the thirty men whom he had sent 
out, returned in great exultation, and confirmed the news of 
his unexpected good fortune. Now, likewise, numbers of his 
troops repaired to him again, and dismissing his fears, he de- 
scended Irom the eminence with many torches carried before 
him: When he came to the dead boay, according to the law 
of the Persians, the right hand and the head were cut off^ and 
haying ordered the head to be brought to him, he took it by 
the hair, which was long and thick, and showed it to the fusi- 
tiyes, and to such as were still doubtful of tKe fortune of me 
day. They were astonished at the sight, and prostrated them- 
sefyes before him. Seyenty thousand men soon assembled 
about him, and with them he returned to his camp. Ctesias 
tells us, he had led four hundred thousand men that aay into the 
field ; but Dion and Xenophon make that number mucn greater. 
As to the number of the killed, Ctesias says, an account only 
of nine thousand was brought to Artaxerxes; whereas there 
appeared to Ctesias himsellto be no fewer than twenty thou- 
sand. That article, therefore, mu$t be left dubious. But no- 
thing can be a more palpable falsity than what Ctesias adds, 
that ne was sent ambassador to the Greeks in conjunction wi^ 
Phayllus the Zacynthian, and some others: for Xenophon 
knew that Ctesias was at the Persian court; he mentions him 
in his works, and it is plain that he had met with his books. 
Therefore, if he had been joined in commission to settle such 
important affairs, he woula not haye passed him by unnoticed, 
but would haye mentioned him witn Phayllus. Ctesias, in- 
deed, was a man of unbounded yanity, as well as strong at- 
tachment to Clearchus; and, for that reason, always leayes a 
corner in the story for himself, when he is dressing out the 
praises of Clearchus and the Lacedaemonians. 
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After the battle, the king sent great and- valuable preaeati 
to the son of Artageraes, who wim slain by Cyrus. He re- 
warded also Ctesias and others in a distinguished manner; 
and having found the Caunian who gave him the bottle of wa- 
ter, he raised him from indimee and obscurity to riches and 
honours. There was something of an analogy, bet ween his 
punishments and the crime. One Arbaces, a Mede, in the 
battle deserted to Cyrus, and after that prince was killed, came 
back to his colours. As he perceived that the man had done 
it rather out of cowardice than any treasonable design, all the 
penalty he laid upon him, was to carry about a naked courte- 
san upon his shoulders a whole day in the market-plaee. An- 
other, beside deserting, had ^ven it out, that he had killed 
two of the enemyj and. for his punishment, he only ordeted 
his tongue to be pierced through with three needles. 

He supposed, and he was desirous of having it pass upon 
the world, that Cjrrus fell by his hand. This induced him to 
send valuable presents to Mithridates, who gave him the fint 
wound, and to instruct the messengers to say, — ^< The king 
does you this honour, because you tound the tumitore of Cy- 
rus' horse, and brought it to him.'' And when the Carian, 
who cave Cyrus the stroke in his ham that caused hta death, 
asked for his reward, he ordered those who gave it him to 
say, — ^ The king bestows this upon you, because you were 
the second person that broucht him good tidings: for Arta- 
syras was the first, and you the next that brought him an ac- 
count of the death of Cyrus.'' Mithridates went away in si- 
lence, though not without concern. But the unhappy Carian 
could not conquer the common disease of vanity. Elated 
with what he thought his good fortune, and aspiring to things 
above his walk in life, he would not receive his reward for 
tidings, but angrily insisted, and called Uie gods and men to 
witness, that he, and no other man, killed Cyrus; and that it 
was not just to rob him of the gloiy. 

The king was so much incensed at this, that he ordered the 
man's head to be cut off. But his mother Plaiysatis being 

S resent, said,-— << Let not this villanous Carian go off so: leave 
im to me, and he shall have the reward which his audaeious 
tongue deserves." Acc(R*dingly, tfie king gave him up to her, 
and she delivered him to the executioners, with orders to tor- 
ture him for ten days, and then to tear out his eyes, and pour 
molten brass into his ears, till he expired. 

Mithridates also came to a miserable end soon after, tiiToorii 
his own folly. Being invited one evenine to supper, where 
both the eunuchs of Uie king, and those of his mother were 
present, he went in a robe'embroidered with gold, whidi he 
had received from the king. During the entertainment, P^- 
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Mtis' prin^ipd wnuch look occasion to sa^,— ^ What a beau- 
tiful garment is this, Mithridatesi which the king has ffiven 
you! How handsome are those bracelets and that cnain! 
How valuable your eimitar! He has certainly made you not 
only a great, but a happy man/' Mithridates, who by this 
time was flushed with wine, made answer, — ^ What are these 
things, Sparamixes? I deserve much greater marks of honour 
than these for the services I rendered the king that day/' 
Then Sparamixes replied, with a smile, — ^< I speak not in the 
least out of envy; but since, according to the Gi:eek proverb, 
there is truth in wine, let me tell you my mind freely, and ask 
you what great matter it is to find a horse's furniture fallen 
off, and bnng it to the king?" This he said, not that he was 
Ignorant of me real state of the case; but because he wanted 
to lay him open, and saw that the wine had made him talka- 
tive, and taken him off his guard, he studied to pique his va- 
nity. Mithridates, no longer master of himself, said: — ^^ You 
may talk of what furniture and what trifles you please; but I 
tell jou plainly, it was by this hand that Cyrus was slain: for 

the 




corn- 
saw the dreadful fate that would befall Mithridates, and 
looked with dejected eyes upon the ground ; but he who gave 
the entertainment said, — ^Let us now attend to our eatinc 
and drinking; and, adoring the fortune of the king, let sucn 
matters alone as are too high for us." 

Immediately after the company broke up, the eunuch told 
Parysatis what had been said, and she informed the king. Ar- 
taxerxes, like a person detected, and one who had lost a vic- 
tory out of his nands, was enraged at this discovery: for he 
was desirous of making all the Irarbarians and Greeks believe, 
that in the several encounters he both gave and received blows; 
and that though he was wounded himself, he killed his adver- 
sary. He therdfore condemned Mithridates to the punish- 
ment of the bo€U. The manner of it is this: — ^They take two 
boats, which are made to fit to each other, and extend the 
criminal in one of them in a supine posture. Then they turn 
the other upon it, so that the poor wretch's body is covered, 
and only the head and hands are out at one end, and the feet 
at the other, Tliev give him victuals daily, and if he refuses 
to eat, they compel him by prickine him in the ^J^^ After 
be has eaten, they make him drink a mixture of honey and 
milk, which they pour into his moutiL They spread the same, 
too, over his face, and always turn him so as to have the sun 
full in his eyes; the eoosequenoe of which b, that his face u 
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eovered with swarms of flies. As all the necessary evacua- 
tions of a man who eats and drinks are within the boat, the 
filthiness ahd corruption eingender a quantity of worms, which 
consume his flesh, and penetrate to his entrails. When they 
find that the man is dead, they take off the upper boat, and 
have the spectacle of a carcass whose flesh is eaten away, and 
of numberless vermin clinging to and gnawing the bowels. 
Mithridates, with much difficulty, found death, after he had 
been consumed in this manner fbr seventeen days. 

There remained now no other mark for the vengeance of 
Parysatis but Mesabates, one of the king's eunuchs, who cut 
off Cvrus' head and hand. As he took care to give her no 
handle against him, she laid this scheme for his destruction : — 
She was a woman of keen parts in all respects, and in particu- 
lar she played well at dice. The king often played with her 
before tne war, and being reconciled to her after it, took the 
same diversion with her. She was even the confidant of his 
pleasures, and scrupled not to assist him in any thing of gal- 
lantry. 

Statira indeed was the object of her hatred; and she let her 
have a very small share of the kin^s company; for she was 
determined to have the principal interest with him herself. 
One day, finding Artaxerxes wanted something to pass away 
the time, she challenged him to play for a thousand daricsj 
and purposely managed her dice so ill that she lost She paid 
the money immediately, but pretended to be much chagrined, 
and called on him to play agam for an eunuch. He consented 
to the proposal^ and they agreed each of them to except five of 
their most faithful eunuchs; the winner was to have his choice 
out of the rest On these conditions they played. The queen, 
who had the affair at heart, exerted all her skill, and oeing 
favoured besides by the dice, won the eunuch, and pitched 
upon Mesabates, who was not of the number of the excepted. 
He was immediately delivered to her, and before the king sus- 
pected any thing ot her intentions, she put him in the hands 
of the executioners, with orders to flay him alive, to fix his 
body on three stakes, and to stretch out his skin by itself. The 
king was highly incensed, and expressed his resentment in 
strong terms: but she only said, in a laughing ironical way: — 
** This is pleasant, indeea, that you must be so angry about 
an old useless eunuch, while I say not a word of my loss of a 
thousand darics,^^ The king, though much concerned at the 
imposition, held his peace. But Statira, who on other t>cca- 
sions openly censured the practice of the queen-mother, com- 
plained now of her injustice and cruelty in sacrificing to Cyras 
the eunuchs and other faithful servants of the king. 
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After Tissaphernes* had deceived Clearchus and the other 
Grecian officers, and, contrary to the treaty and his oaths, put 
them in chaios, Ctesias tells us, that Clearchus made interest 
with them for the recovejry of a comb. When he had obtained 
it, it seems he was so much pleased with the use of it, that he 
took his ring from his finger, and gave it Ctesias, that it might 
appear as a token of his regard for him to his friends and re- 
lations in Lacedaemon. The device was a dance of the Carya- 
tidesA He adds, that whenever provisions were sent to Clear- 
chus, his fellow-prisoners took most of them for themselves, 
and left him a very small share; but that he corrected this 
abuse, by procuring a larger quantity to be sent to Clear- 
chus, and separating, the allowance of the others from his. . 
All this (according to our author) was done with the consent, 
and by the favour of Pary satis. As he sent every day a gam- 
mon of bacon among the provisions, Clearchus suggested 
to him, that he might easily conceal a small dagger in the 
fleshy part, and begged earnestly that he would do it, that his 
fate might not be left to the cruel disposition of Artaxerxes; 
but through fear of the king's displeasure, he refused. The 
king, however, at the request of nis mother, promised upon 
oath not to put Clearchus to death; but afterwards he was per- 
suaded by Statira, to destroy all the prisoners, except Menon.. 
On this account he tells us, Parysatis plotted against Statira, 
and resolved to take her off by poison. But it is a great ab- 
surdity in Ctesias to assign so disproportionate a cause. 
Would Parysatis, for the sake of Clearchus, undertake so hor- 
rid and dangerous an enterprise, as that of poisoning the king's 
lawful wife, by whom he had children, and an heir to his 
crown ? It is clear enough that he tells this fabulous tale to 
do honour to the memory of Clearchus: for he adds, that the 
carcases of the other officers were torn in pieces by dogs and 
birds; but that a storm of wind brought a great heap of sand, 
and provided a tomb for Clearchus. Around this heap there 
sprung up a number of palm-trees, which soon grew into an 
admirable grove, and spread their protecting shade over the 
place; so that the king repented greatly of what he had done, 
oelieving that he had destroyed a man who was a favourite of 
the gods. 

* Tissaphernes, by pi^mises which he did not intend to ke^p, drew Clear- 
chns to an interview in bis tent He went with four principod officers and 
twenty captains, to wait on the Persian, who put Clearchus and the four 
officers under arrest, and ordered the twenty captains to be cut in pieces. 
Some time after the king commanded Clearcnus, and all the four officers, 
except Menon, to be beheaded. — Xmoph. He Exped. Cyrl, 1. ii. 

t Uarya was a town in Laconia, where there was a temple of Diana. In- 
deed, the whole town was dedicated te Diana and her nymphs. In the court 
before the temple stood a statue of Diana CkxryatU^ and the 8partan virgins 
kept a yearly festival on which they danced round it. 
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It waty fherefore> only fitmi the hatred and jealousy which 
Parytatis had entertained of Statira from the first, that she 
embarked in so cruel a design. She saw that her own power 
with the king depended only on his reverence for her as his 
mother; whereas that of Statira was founded in love, and 
confirmed by the greatest confidence in her fidelity. The point 
she had to carry was great, and she resolved to make one des* 
perate effort She had a faithful and favourite attendant, 
named Gigis, who, as Dinon tells us, assisted in the a&ir of 
the poison; but, according to Ctesias, she was only conscious 
to it, and that aeainst her will. The former calls the person 
who provided tne poison Melantas; the latter Belitaras. 

These two princesses had, in appearance, foi^ot their old 
suspicions and animosities, and began to visit and eat at each 
other^s table. But they did it with so much distrust and cau- 
tion, as to make it a rule to eat of the same dish, and even of 
the same slices. There is a small bird in Persia which has no 
excrements, the intestines being only filled with fat; on which 
account it is supposed to live upon air and dew : the name of 
it is Bhynicu:es, Ctesias writes that Parysatis divided one of 
these birds with a small knife that was jpoisoned on one side, 
ahd, taking the wholesomer part herself, gave the other to Sta- 
tira. Dinon, however, affirms, that it was not Parysatis, but 
Melantas, who cut the bird in two, and presented the poisoned 
part to Statira. Be that as it may, she died in dreaaful ago- 
nies and convulsions: and was not only sensible herself of uie 
cause, but intimated ner suspicions to the king, who knew too 
well the savage and implacable temper of nis mother: he, 
therefore, immediately made an inquisition into the affair. He 
took her officers and servants that attended at her table, and 
put them to the torture. But she kept Gigis in her own apart- 
ment; and when the king demanded her, refused to give her 
up. At last, Gigis begeed of the queen-mother to let her go 
in the night to her own nouse; and the kins being informed of 
it, ordered some of his guards to intercept her. Accordingly, 
she was seized, and condemned to die. The laws of Persia 
have provided this punishment for poisoners: — ^Their heads 
are placed on a broad stone, and then crushed with another, 
till nothing of the figure remains. In that manner was Gigis 
executed. As for Parysatis, the king did not reproach her 
with her crime, nor punish her any ftrther, than by sending 
her to Babylon, (which was the place she desired to retire to,) 
and declaring that he would never visit that city while she 
lived. Such was the state of his domestic affairs. 

He was no less solicitous to get the Greeks into his hands, 
who had followed Cyrus into Asia, than he had been to con- 
quer Cyrus himself, and to keep the crown. But he could not 
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succeed.* For though they had lo9t Cyrus their general, and 
their own officers, yet they forced their way, aa it were, out of 
the very palace of Artaxerzes, and made it appear to all the 
world that the Persians and their king had nothing to value 
themselves upon but wealth, luxury, and women;, and that 
the rest were mere parade and ostentation. This gave fresh 
spirits to the Greeks, and tau^t them to despise the barba- 
nans. The Lacedaeroontans, m particular, thought it would 
be a great dishonour, if they did not now deliver the Asiatic 
Greeks from servitude, and put an end to the insults of the 
Persians. Their first attempt was under the direction of 
Thimbro, and the next under that of Dercyllidaa: but as those 
generals effected nothing of importance, the conduct of the 
war was given to Agesilaus. That prince immediatelv oassed 
into A^ia with his fleet, and soon distinguished himself oy his 
vigorous operations; for he defeated Tissaphernes in a pitched 
battle, and brought over several cities. 

Bv these losses, Artaxerxes understood what was his best 
metnod of making war. He,.therefore, sent Hermocrates the 
Rhodian into Greece with a great quantity of gold, having in- 
structed him to corrupt with it the leadmg men among the 
states, and to stir up a Grecian war against LacedsBmon. 

Hermocrates acquitted himself so well in his commission, 
that tlie most considerable cities leagued against Sparta, ana 
there were such commotions in Peloponnesus, that me magis- 
trates were forced to recall Agesilaus from Asia. On leaving 
that country, he is reported to nave said to his friends, — ^^ The 
king drives me out of Asia 'with thirt]^ thousand archers." 
For the Persian money bore the impression of an archer. 

Artaxerxee deprived the Lacedsemonians of the dominion 
of the sea, by means of Conon the Athenian, who acted in 
conjunction with Pharnabazus. For Conon, alter he had lost 
the sea-fight at ^Sigos Potamos, took up his abode in Cyprus; 
not merely to provide for his own saletv, but to wait for a 
change of afiairs^ as mariners wait for tne turn of the tide. 
As he saw that his own plan wanted a respectable power to 

* The Greeks were at a raft diitanoe from tbeir own oooDtry, in the ym 
beart of the Peniaa empire, tarroanded by a numeroas army flushed with 
Tictory, and bad no way to retuni again into Greece, but by forcingp their re- 
treat throoffh an immense tract of the enemy's country. But their yslour 
and resolution mastered all these diAcoIties ; and, in spite of a powerful army 
which pursued and harassed them all the way, they made a retreat of two 
thousand three hundred and twenty-fire miles, throagh the prorioces belong- 
ing to the Persians, and got safe to the Greek cities on the Euxine sea. 
Clearchus had the conduct of this march at first; but he being cut off by the 
treachery of Tissaphernes, Xenophon was chosen in his room ; and to bis 
▼alour and wisdom it was chiefly owing that at length they got safe into 
Greece. 

Vol. IV. 2T «8» 
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carry it into exectttion, and that the Persian power requited a 
person of aKility to conduct it, he wrote the King an account 
of the measures he had concerted. The messenger was order- 
ed to set the letter delivered into his han^s by Zeno the Cre- 
tan, who danced in the revels, or by Polycritus the Mendean, 
who was his physician ; and in case of tiieir absence, by Ctesias, 
another physician. The letter, we are told, was given to 
Ctesias, and he added to it this paragraph: — ^'^I desire you, sir, 
to send Ctesias to- hie, for he will be very servieeable in the 
business of the nkvy.'' But Ctesias affirms that the king, with- 
out any kind of solicitation, put him upon this service. 
' After Artaxerxes had gained, bvConon and Phamabazus,the 
battle of Cnidus, which stripped the Lacedaemonians of the 
empire of the sea, he drew almost all Greece into his interest; 
insomuch that the celebrated peace, called the Peace of An- 
talcidas, was entirely of his modelling. Antalcidas was a 
Spartan, the son of Lieon, ' aiid so strongljr attached to the 
king, that he prevailed with the Lacedsemonians to give up to 
him all the Greek cities in Asia, and the islands which are 
reckoned amongst its dependencies, to be held as his tributa- 
ries, in virtue of the peace, if we can call that a peace, by 
which Greece was dishonoured and betrayed ; whicn was in- 
deed so vile a bargain, that the most unsuccessful war could 
have terminated in nothing more inglorious. 

Hence it was that Artaxerxes, though, according to Dinon's 
account, he always detested the other Spartans as the most im- 
pudent of men, yet expressed a great regard for Antalcidas 
when he came to his court One evening he took a chaplet 
of flowers from his head, dipped it in the richest essences, and 
sent it from his table to Antalcidas. All the eourt was as- 
tonished at such a mark of favour. But there seems to have 
been a propriety in making him so ridiculous a compliment;* 
and he was a fit inan to wear such a crown, who could fake off 
Leonidas and Callicratides in a dance before the Persians. 
Somebody happeninff to say in the hearing of Agesilaus, — 
"Alas for Greece! when the Lacedaemonians are turning Per- 
sians;" he corrected him, and said, — ^^'No; the Medes arc 
rather turning Lacedaemonians.'^ But the wit of the expres- 
sion did not remove the disgrace of the thing. They lost their 
superiority in Greece by the ill-fought battle of Leuctra, as 
<hey had before lost their honour by the vile conditions of this 
peace. 

So long as Sparta kept the lead, the king admitted Antalcidas 

* It was a compliment entirely out of character to a Lacedaemonian, wfao, 
as such, was supposed to value himself upon the simplicity of his manners, 
and on avoiding aJl approaches to luxury. 
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to thepririteres of hospitality, and called him his friend. But 
when, upon uieir defeat at Lieuctra, the Spartans sent Agesi- 
laus into Egypt to get a supply of money, and Antalcidas- went 
upon the same business to the Persian court, Artaxerxes treat- 
ed him with so much neglect and contempt, that between the* 
ridicule he suffered from his enemies, ana his fear of the re- 
sentment of the qfihori; he resolved, on his return, to starve 
himself to death. Ismenias the Theban, and Pelepidas, who 
had lately won the hattle of Leuctraj went also to the court of 
Artaxerxes. Pelopidas submitted to nothing unworthy of his 
country or character; but Ismenias being commanded to adore 
the king, purposely let his ring fall from his finger^ and then, 
by stooping to take it up, appeared in a posture of adoration. 
Ti madras the Athenian, havins given the king some secret 
intelh^nce in a letter which ne sent hy a secretary named 
Beluns, he was so much pleased, that he made him a present 
of ten thousand darics. The same Timaeoras wantea a sup- 
ply of cow's milk, on account of a knguisning disorder, and 
Artaxerxes ordered eighty cows for his use, which were to fol- 
low him wherever he went. He likewise sent him a bed, with 
the necessary coverlets, and Persian servants to make it, be- 
cause he thought t^e Greeks not skilled in that art; and he or- 
dered him to oe carried to the sea-side in a litter, on account 
of his indisposition. To this we may add the allowance for 
his tahle while he was at court, which was so magnificent, that 
Ostanes; the king's brother, one day said to him, ^^Timagoras. 
remember this tanle, for it is not so sumptuous for nothing.'' 
This was rather reproaching him with his treason, than callmjg 
for his acknowledgments. And, indeed, Timagoras, on his 
return, was capital^ condenmed by the Athenians for taking 
bribes. 

Artaxerxes, in some measure, atoned for the causes of sor- 
row he jgave the Greeks, by doing.one thing that afforded them 
great pleasure: he put Tissaphernes, their most implacable, 
enemj, to death. Tiiis he did partly at the instigation of Pa- 
rysatis, who added other charges to those alleged against him: 
for he did not lone retain his anger, but was reconciled to his 
mother, and sent tor her to court; because he saw she had un- 
derstanding and spirit enough to assist in governing Uie king- 
dom, and there now remained no further cause otsuspicions 
and uneasiness between them. From this time she made it a 
rule to please the king in all her measures, and not to oppose 
any of nis inclinations, by which she gained an absolute as- 
cendant over him. She perceived that he had a strong passion 
for one of his own daughters, named Atossa. He endeavour- 
ed, indeed, to conceal it on his mother's account, and restrain- 
ed it in public; though, according to some authors, he had 
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already a privile tiMnnoroe with tba priadeaa. Pttyaalia no 
sooner suapeetod the intrigue, than abe eareaaed her grand- 
daughter more than ever, and waa eootinnally praiaiag to Ar> 
taxerxea both her beauty and her behaTiour, in which ahe 
aaaured him there waa aomething great and worthy of a crown« 
At laat ahe perauaded him to make her hia wife, without re- 
nrding tfie Uwa and opiniona of the Greeka: — ''God/' aaid 
Ae, ^ haa made yon a law to the Peraiana, and a rule of right 
and wrong.*' Some hiatoriaiia, amonpt whom ia Heraelidea 
of Cumst affirm that Artaxencea married not only Atoaaa, but 
another of hia daugbtera, named Ameatria, of whom we ahatt 
apeak by and bye. Hia aiection for Atoaaa waa ao atroog» 
tnat, though ahe had a leproa^it, which apread itaelf oyer her 
body, he was not diagutted at it; but he waa daily impkNrinc 
Juno for her, and grasping the duat of her temple; for he paia 
hia homage to no other goddeaa. At the same time, by hia 
order, hia creat officers sent ao many offerincs to her shrine, 
that the whole space between the pabeaabd uie temple, which 
waa sixteen furlongs, waa filled with gold, ailT«r, purple, and 
fine horses** 

He sent Pharnabaaua and Iphicratea to make war upon the 
Egyptiana; but the expedition miaearriedi through the dif- 
ference which hsppeneu between the generals he emploved. 
After this he went in person against the Cadutiaos, wiui tnree 
hundred thouaaod foot and (en tjhooaand horae. Their eoun- 
try ia rough and uneven, and ooyered with perpetual foga. 
Aa it prodlueea no com or fruits by cultivation^ the inhabttanta, 
a fierce and wariike race of men, live upon wild peara, apples, 
and other thingn of that kind. He, therefore, inaenaibly fell 
into {^reat danger and distreas; for his troops could find no 
provisions there, nor could they be suppliea from any other 
place. They were forced to kill their beaats of burden and 
eat them; and thoae beeame so scarce, that an aas's head waa 
aold for aixty drachmas. The king's table itaelf waa ill aup- 
plied; and there remained only a few horses, all the real hav- 
ing been uaed for food. 

In this extremity, Tiribasua, who often waa in high favour 
on account of hia valour, and often degraded for hia levity, 
and who, at thia very time, waa in the maleat disgrace, aared 
the king and his wnole army by the following atratagem: — 
The Caouaians having two kings, each had hia aeparaie camp. 
Upon this Tiribazus formed his scheme; and after he hM 
communicated it to Artaxerxea, went himaelf to one of thoae 
prinoea, and sent his son to the other. Each impoaed upon 

* Ai honei leem a itniige preMnt to Jimo, and are at atraogdy mixed 
vritbaold. tilTer, uidparple, Daoier ooi^tarBt» thatinitesd af («vm«, Aorwt, 
ira ahoula read JLi9«iv, ffiekm aionct. 
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the king he applied to, by preteading that the other was going 
to send a private emhmsy to Artaxerxes, to negoeiate a sepa- 
rate allianee: — ** But if you are wise," said they, " yoa will be 
beforehand with your rival, and we will assist you in the whole 
afiair." This argument had its efiect; and each, persaaded that 
the other was undermining him out of envy, sent his ambassa- 
dors; the one with Tiribazus, and the other with his son. As 
some time passed before they returned, Artaxerxes be^n to 
suroect; and there were those who su^ested that Tinbazus 
had some traitorous design. . The king was extremely deject- 
ed, and, repenting of the confidence he had reposed in him, 
g^ve ear to all the calumnies of his enemies. But at last Ti- 
ribazus arrived, as did also his son, with the Cadusian ambas- 
sadors, and peace was made with Doth parties; in consequence 
of which Tiribazus returned with the king in greater esteem 
and authority than ever. During this expedition Artaxerxes 
showed that timidity and efieminacy ought not to be ascribed, 
•s they generally are, to the pomp and luxuries of life, but to 
a native meanness and a depravea iudgment: for neither the 
gold, the purple, nor the jewels, which the king always wore, 
and which were worth no less than twelve thousand talents, 
hindered him from bearing the same fatigues and hardships 
with the meanest soldier in his army. He took his quiver on 
his back, and his buckler upon his arm, and, quitting his horse, 
would often march foremost upon the most craggy and difB- 
cult places; insomuch that others found their task much light- 
er, when thiev saw the strength and alacrity with whicl\ he pro- 
ceeded; for he marched above two hundred furlones a-dav. 

At last he arrived at one of his own palaces, where tnere 
were gardens and pjarks of great extent and beauty, though 
the country around it was naked and barren. As the weaUier 
was exceedingly ccrid, he permitted his men to cut wood out 
of his own parks, widiout sparing either pine or cypress: and 
when file soldiers were loth to touch trees of such size and 
beauty , he took an axe in his own hand, and laid it to the finest 
tree annongst them. After which they cut them down wiHiout 
scruple, ami having made a Dumber it fires, passed the night 
with i^rart satisfaction. 

He found, however, on his arrival at his capital, that he had 
lost many brave men, and almost all his horses; and imagining 
that he was despised for his fesses, and the ill success of the 
expedition, he became suspicious of his grandees. Many of 
them he put to deadi in anger, and more oat of fear. For fear 
is the most sanguinary principle a tjn'ant can act from; 
couragiBy on the contrary^ is mennful^ mild, and un^qspicious. 
Thus, the most timorous animals are the hurdest to be tamed; 
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but the more generous, having less suspicion, because thejr 
have less fear, fly not the caresses and society of men. 

Artaxerxes bemg now far advanced in years, observed his 
sons making parties for the crown amongst his friends and the 
rest of the nobility. The more equitable part were for his 
leaving it to his eldest son Darius, as he had received it from 
his faUier in the same right But his younger son Ochus, 
who was an active man ana of a violent spirit, bad also a con- 
siderable interest among the grandees. Besides, he hoped to 
gain his father through Atossa; for he paid his court to her, 
and promised to make her the partner of his throne, upon the 
deatn of Artaxerxes. Nay, it was said that he had already 
private familiarities with her. Artaxerxes, though he was 
Ignorant of this circumstance, resolved to cut off the hopes of 
Ochus at once, lest, following the daring steps of his uncle 
Cyrus, he should involve the kingdom again in civil wars, 
tie, therefore, declared Darius his successor; who was now 
twenty-five* vears old, and permitted him to wear the point 
of his turbanf erect, as a mark of rovalty. 

As it is customarj in Persia for the heir to ask a fiaivour of 
him that declared him such, which, if possible, is always grant- 
ed, Darius asked for Aspasia, who had been the favourite mis- 
tress of C vrus, and was now one of the king's concubines. She 
was a native of Phocea in Ionia, and her parents, who were 
above t)ie condition of slaves, had given her a good education. 
One evening ishe was introduced to Cyrus at supper with the 
other women. Thev approached him without scruple, and re- 
ceived his jokes and caresses with pleasure; but Aspasia stood 
bv in silence; and when Cyrus called her, she refused to go. 
Perceiving that the chamberlains were about to compel her, 
she said, — ^^ Whoever lays hands upon me shall repent it'* 
Upon which the company looked upon her as an unpolished 
creature; but Cyrus was pleased, and said, with a smile, to 
the person who brought the women, — ^^Do you not see^ that 
of all you have provided, this only has generous and virtuous 
sentiments!" From this moment he attached himself to her, 
loved her most of all hb concubines, and called her Aspasia 
the tpise. When Cyrus fell in battle, she was taken amongst 
the plunder of his camp. ^ 

Artaxerxes was mucn concerned at his son's request ; for 
the barbarians are so extremely jealous of their women, that 
capital punishment is inflicted, not only on the man who 
speaks to, or touches one of the king's concubines, but on him 

* In the printed text it isJifty; but one of tbe manutcripti gives ns vtfuiet 
Ml f iMTov. instead of n^niaoroy. ' Besides, FhitBTch caOs him a yom^ man a 
little below. 

iCitaru. 
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who approaches or passes their chariots on the road. And 

though, in compliance with the dictates of his passion, he had 
made Atossa his wife contrary to la^w, he kept three hundred 
and sixty concubines, all women of the greatest beauty. How- 
ever, when Darius demanded Aspasia, ne declared tier free, 
and said, — ^'^She might go with him if she pleased; but he 
would do no violence to her inclinations." Accordingly, As- 
pasia was sent for, and contrary to the kind's expectation^ 
made choice of Darius. He gave her up to him, indeed, be- 
cause he was obliged to it by the law; but he soon took her 
away and made her a priestess of Diana at Ecbatana, whom 
they call Ardtis* that she might pass the remainder of her life 
in chastity. This he thought no severe revenge upon his son, 
but a pleasant way of chastising his presumption. But Darius 
highly resented the affront; whether it was the charms of As- 
pasia had made a deep impression upon him, or whether he 
thought himself insulted and ridiculed by this proceeding. 

Tiribazus seeing hovif much he was offendea, endeavoured . 
to exasperate him still more. This he did from a fellow-feel- 
ing; for he had suffered an injury much of the same kind. 
The king, having several daughters, promised to give Apama 
to Pharnabazus, Uhodogune to Orontes, and Amestris to Ti- 
ribazus. He kept his word with the two first, but deceived 
Tiribazus; for, instead of giving Amestris to him, he mar^ 
ried her himself; promising at the same time that he should 
have his younsest daughter Atossa; but he became enamoured 
of her too, and married her^ as we have already mentioned. 
This treatment 'extremely incensed Tiribazus, who had, in- 
deed, nothing steady in his disposition, but was wild and irre- 
gular. One while successful, and upon a footing with the 
greatest men in the court, another wnile unacceptable to the 
king, and sinking into disgrace, he bore no change of fortune 
with propriety, if he was in fayour, his vanity was unsup- 
portable ; if in disgrace, instead of being hitmble and quiet, 
ne had recourse to violence and ferocity. 

His conversing with the young prince was, therefore, adding 
flame to fire: — ^*^ What avails it/' said he, ** to have the point 
of your turban advanced, if you seek not to advance your au- 
thority ? Nothing can be more absurd than your thinking your- 
self secure of the succession, while your brother is privately 
forwarding his interest by means of the women, and your 
father is so very foolish and unsteady. He who could break 
one of the most sacred laws of the Persians, for the sake of an 
insignificant Grecian woman, is certainly not to be depended 

* Pausaoias tays, there was a temple of Diana Anam* in Lydia. 6nt Justin 
teUe U8, that Artaxerxet made Aspasia one of the priestesses of tiie sun. 
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upon in more importftnt eocagoneDts. The case is quite dif- 
ferent between yoa and Ocnus, as to the event of the competi* 
tion : if Ochua does not obtain the crown, none will hinder him 
from living hamiily in a private station; but you, who have 
been declared kinr, must either reien or die." On this occa- 
sion was verified wat observation of Sophocles, — 



Is enl coimseL- 



• Swift in its march 



The road which leads us to what we desire is, indeed, smooth, 
and of an easy descent: and the desires of most men are vi- 
cious, because they have never known or tried the enjoyments 
of virtue. The lustre of such an imperial crown, and Darius' 
fear of his brother, furnbhed Tiribazus with other arguments; 
but the eoddess of beauty contributed her share towards per- 
suading nim, by putting him in mind of the loss of Abasia. 

He gave himself up, therefore, entirely to Tiribazus, and 
many others soon entered into the corispiracy* But before it 
could be carried into execution, an eunuch gave the king in- 
formation of it, and of all the measures that were taken; for 
he had got perfect intelligence that the^r designed to enter his 
chamber in the night, ana kill him in his bed. 

Artaxerxes thought it would be great imprudence either to 
slight the information, and lay himself open to such danger, 
or to credit it without farther proof. The method he took was 
this : — He ordered the eunuch to join Darius and his adherents, 
and assist at all their councils; and in the mean time broke a 
door through the wall behind his bed, which he conc^ed with 
the tapestry. When the time came which the eunuch informed 
him of, he placed himself upon his bed, and remained there 
till he had a sight of the faces of the conspirators, and could 
perfectly distinguish each of them. But when he saw them 
draw their swonis, and advance towards him, he pulled back 
the tapestry, retreated into the inner room, and after he had 
bolted the door, alarmed the palace. The assassins, seeing 
themselves discovered, and their designs disappointed, imme- 
diately took to flight, and desired Tiribazus to do the same, 
because he must certainly have been observed. While he 
lingered, the guards came and laid hold of him; but he killed 
many of them, and it was with difficulty that he was despatch- 
ed at last by a javelin thrown at a distance. 

Darius was taken, together with his diildren, and brought 
to answer for his crime before the judges ifriiich the king ap- 
pointed. The king did not think proper to assist at the trial 
m person, but directed others to lay the charce against his sod. 
and his notaries were to take down separatelv the opinion of 
each judge. As they all gave it unanimously ficHr Jeath, the 
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ofSeers took Dafius, and led Jiim into an adjacent prison. But 
when the executioner came^ with the instrument in his hand 
which is used in beheading the capital convictSy he was seized 
with horror at the sight ofDarius^ and drew back towards the 
door^ as haring neither ability nor courage to lay violent hands 
upon his king. But the judges who stood at the door, urging 
him to do his offiLce, witn menaces of instant punishment if 
he did not comply, he returned, and, seizing IDartus by the 
hair, threw him on the ^ound, and cut off his head« Some 
say the oause was tried in. presence of the king; and that Da- 
rius, after he was convicted by indubitable proof, fell on his 
face and begged for mercy; out Artaxerxes, rising in great 
anger, drew his cimitar, and pursued his stroke tul he laid 
him dead at bis feet They add, that after this, he returned to 
his palace, and having pkid his devotiond to ^e sun, said to 
those who assisted at the ceremony: — ^'^ My Persiaos, you 
may now return in triumph, and tell your fellow-subjects, that 
the great promazes* has taken vengeance on those who formed 
the most impious and execrable designs against their sev6» 
reign." 'Suph was the end of the conspiracy. 

Ochus now entertained very agreeable hopes, and was en* 
.couraged besides by Atossa; out ne had still some fear of his 
remaining legitimate brother Ariaspes, and of his natural 
brother Arsames. Not that Ochus had so much to apprehend 
from Ariaspes, merely because he was older, but the Persians 
were desirous of having him succeed to the throne on account 
of his mildness, his sincerity, and his humane disposition. 
As for Arsames, he had the character of a wi?e prince, and 
was the p^ticular favourite of his father. This was no secret 
to Ochus. However, he planned the destruction of both these 
brothers of his; and being of an artful, as well as sanguinary 
turn, he employed his cruelty against Arsames, and his art 
against Ariaspes. To the latter he privately sent some of the 
king's eunuchs and friends with frequfen^ accounts of severe 
and menacing expressions of his fat&er's, as if he had resolved 
to put him to a cruel and ignominious death. As these per- 
sons came daily to tell him in confidence, that some of these 
threats were upon the point of being put in execution, and the 
others would not be long delayed, he was so terrified, and fell 
into such a melancholy and desi>onding way, that he prepared^ 
a poisonous draught, and drank it, to deliver himself from the 
burden of life. 

The king being informed of the manner of hi? death, sin- 
cerely lamented him, and had some suspicion of the cause^ 

^ The Fenians wonihipped Orotmuet as the auttior of Ckxid, and Arimeh 
nuu as the aatbor of Em 

Vol. IV. ^2U £9 
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but could not esEamine into it thoroughly, on account of his 
grest agp. 

However, Arsames now became dearer to him than ever, 
and it was easy to see that the king placed an entire confidence 
in him, and communicated to him his most secret thoughts. 
Ochus, therefore, would not defer his enterprise longer, but 
employed Harpates, the son of Tiribazus, to kill Arsames. 
Artaxerxes, whom timo had brought to the very verge of life, 
when he had this additional stroke in the fate of Arsames, 
could not make much more strusele: his sorrow and regret 
soon brpught him to the grave, lie lived ninety-four years, 
and reigned sixty-two.* He had the character of a prince 
who governed wth lenity, and ioved his people. But per- 
haps the behaviour of his successor might contribute not a 
little to his reputation; for Ochus was the most cruel and san- 
guinary, of princes. 

. * Diodonis Sicului layi, that he rajgoed oply fi)rty-thrae yeam 
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LIFE OF ARATUS. 



The philosopher Chrysippus, my dear Poly crates, seems to 
have thought toe ancient proverb not quite justifiable; and, 
therefore, he delivered it, not as it really is^ but vrhsi he thought 
it should be: — 

Who but a bapp7 sod wiH praise bii aiief . 

Dionysidorus the TnBzenian, however, corrects him, and gives 
it right: — 

Who but iinhappy SODS win praise their aires? 

He says, the proverb was made to silence those who^ having 
no merit of their own, dress themselves up in the virtues ol 
their ancestors, and are lavish in their praises. And those in 
whom the virtues of their sires shine^ in congenial beauty ^ 
to make use of Pindar's expression ; who, like you, form their 
conduct after their brightest patterns in their families, may 
think it a great happiness to remember the most excellent of 
their ancestors, and often to hear or speak of them: for they 
assume not the honour of other men's virtues for want of merit 
in their own, but unitine their great actions to those of their 
progenitors, they praise tnem as the authors of their descent, 
aod the models oftheir lives. 9ot which reason, when I have 
written the Life of Aratus, your countryman^ and one of your 
ance;stors, ,1 shall send it to you, who reflect i\o dishonour 
upon him either in point of reputation^or power. Not that I 
doubt your having informed yourself of his actions from the 
first, with all possible care and exactness; but I do it, that 
your sons, Polycrates and Pythocles, may form themselves 
upon the great exemplars in their own family, sometimes hear- 
ing and sometimes reading what it becomes lliem well to imi- 
tate : for it is the self-admirer,, not the admirer of virtue, t^at 
thinks himself superior to others. 

After the harmony of the pure Doric,* I mean the aristo-. 
cracy, was broken in Sicyon,.^nd seditions took place through 
the ambition of the demagogues, the city continued a long time 
in a distempered state, it only changed one tyrant for ano- 
ther, till Gleon was slain, and the administration committed to 
Timoclidas and Glinias, persons of the greatest reputation and 

* There waiB a gravity, bat at the nme time .^reat perfectioo^ in the Do- 
rian music. 
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authoritj amongst the citizens. The eomtnonwetlth seemed 
to be in .some degree re-established when Timoclidas died. 
Abantidas, the son of Paseas, taking th^t opportunity to set 
himself up tyrant, killed Clinias, and either banished or put to 
death his friends and relations. He sought also for his son 
Aratus, who was only seven years old, with a design to des- 
patch him. But, in the confusion that was in his house when 
his father was slain, the boy escaped among those that fled, 
and wandered about the city, in fear and destitute of help, till 
he happened to enter, unobserved, the house of a woman 
named Soso, who was sister to Abantidas, and had been mar- 
ried to Prophantkis, the brother of Clinias. As she was a per- 
' son of generous sentiments, and persuaded, besides, that it 
was by the direction of some deity that the child had taken 
refuge with her, she concealed him in one of her apartments 
till night, and then sent him privately to Argos. 

Aratus having thus esisaped so imminent a danger, immedi- 
ately conceived a violent and implacable hatred for tyrants, 
which increased as he grew up. He Was educated by the 
friends of his family at Argos in a liberal manner; and as he 
was vigorous and robust, he took to gymnastic exercises, and 
succeeded so well as to gain the prize m the iSve several sorts.* 
Indeed, in his statues there is an athletic look; and amidst 
the strong sense and majesty expressed in his countenance. 
we may discover something inconsistent with the voracity and 
mattocK of tbe wrestlers.t Hence perhaps it was that he ciri- 
tivated his powers of eloquence less than became a statesman. 
He might indeed be a better speaker than som^ suppose; and 
there are those who judge, from his Commentaries, that he 
certainlv was so, though they were hastily written, and at- 
tempt^a nothing beyond common language. 
. Some time after the escape of Aratus, Dinfas and Aristotle 
the logician formed a desim a^inst Abantidas, and they easily 
found an opportunity to knl him> when he attended, and some- 
times joined in their disputations in the publie halls, which 
they had insensibly drawn him into for that very purpose. 
Pa^eas, the father of Abantidas, then seized the scTpreme 
power; but he was assassinated by Nicocies, who took his 
place, and was the next tyrant We are told that there was 
aj>erfect likeness between this Nicocles and Periander the son 
df Cypselus; as Orontes the Persian resembled Alcmaeon the 

* The five exereises of the PenMhlum (a* we bare alrsady dbsortd] 
vara nimiing. leapiiw, throwing the dart, bodDf , and wrasd^ 

t Tbey used to break up the ground mth (be mattock, hy way of exerciM, 
to improve their atreogtb. 

Kwx«»* l»»v enawavav n^ mi cimti tutoSi fMXa. 
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ton of AsDj^aranty «n4 a LaoedKinoiiiui jronth th« great 
Hector. Myrtilas informs ua, that the young man was crush- 
ed to death by the multitudes who came to see him, when that 
resemblance was known. 

Nicodes reined four months/during which time he did a 
thousand injuries to the people, and was near losing the city 
to the iBtoiianSy who formed a scheme to surprise it Aratus 
was by this time approaching to manhood, and great attention 
was paid him on account of liis high birth, ana his spirit, in 
whicn there was nothing little or unenterprising, ana yet it 
was under the correction of a gravity and solidity of judgment 
much beyond his years. The exiles, therefore, considered 
him as their principal resource; ai|d Nicoeles was not regard- 
less of his motions, but by his private agents observed the 
measures he was taking. Not that he expected he would em- 
bark in so bold and dangerous an enterprise as he did ; but he 
suspected his applications to ^e princes who were the friends 
of his father. Indeed, Aratus bejgan in that channel ; but when 
he found that Antigonus, notwithstanding his promises, put 
him off from time to time, and that his hopes from Egypt and 
Ptolemy were too remote^ hb resolved to destroy the tyrant 
without any foreign assistance. 

The first persona to- whom he communicated his intentions 
were Aristomaehus and Eedelus. Aristomachus was an exile 
from Sicyon, and Bcdelus an Arcadian banished from Mej^a- 
lopolis. The latter, was a philosopher, who in speculation 
never lost sight of practice, for he had studied at Athens under 
ArcesilaOs the aeaaemician.* As these readily accepted his 
proposal, he applied io Uie other exiles j a few ot whom Joined 
nim because they wiere ashamed to give up so promising a 
ho]>e; but the greatest part believed it was only Aratus' inex- 
perience,! that made him think of so bold an attempt, and en- 
deavoured to prevent his proceeding. 

While he was considering how to seize some post in the 
territories of Sicyon, from wlience he might prosecute hostili- 
ties against the tyrant, a nun of Sicyon arrived at Argos, who 
had escaped out of prison. He was brother to Xenocles, one 
of the exiles; and being introduced by him to Aratus, he. in- 
formed him, that the piSt of the wall which he had got over, 
was almost .level with ihe ground on the inside, as it joined 
upon a high rocky part <^ ^e citv; and that on the outside it 
was not so high but that it might be scaled. Upon this intel- 
ligence, Aratus sent two of his servants, Sceuthas and Technon, 

* ArcesilaSs was the disciple of Grantor, and bad eftaUiahed the middla 

t He was not yet tvranty yean old. 

29* 
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•long with JCenoelttyio reeoniimtre the will; far he was re- 
solved, if he could do it secretly, to hazard all upon one great 
effort, rather Aan lengthen out the war, and publicly engage 
with a tyrant, when he had no resources but those of a private 
manw 

Xenocles and his companioiis, after they had taken the 
height of the wall, and reported at their return, that it was 
neither impracticable nor difficult, but that it was dangerous 
to attempt it on account of some dogs kept by a gardener, 
which were little indeed, but at the same time extremely fierce 
and furious. Aratus, however, immediately set about the work. 
It was easy to provide arms without suspicion; for almost 
every body went armed, by reason of the frequent robberies 
and the incursions of one people into the territories of another. 
And as to the scaling ladders, Euphranor, who was one of the 
exiles, and a carpenter by trade, made them publiely ; his busi- 
ness screening • him from suspicion. Each of his friends in 
Argos, who had no great numher of men that he could com« 
mand, furnished him with ten : he armed thirty of his own ser- 
vants, and hired some few soldiers of Xenopbilus, who was 
chief captain of a band of robbert. To the latter it was given 
out that the design of their march to Sicyon was to cany off 
the king's stud; and several of them were sent before by dif- 
ferent ways to the tower of Polygnbtus, with orders to wait 
for him there. Caphesias was likewise sent with four others 
in a travelling dress. These were to go in the evening to the 
gardener's, aM pretending to be travellers, get a lodging there; 
after which they were to' confine both him and his dogs: for 
that part of the wall was not accessible any other way. The 
ladders being joiiade to take in pieces, wefe packed up*^in cem- 
chests, and sent before in waggons prepared for that purpose. 

In the mean time, some. of tne tyrant's spies arriv^ at Ar- 
gos, and it was reported they were skulking about to watch the 
motions of Aratus. Next morning, therefore, Aratus appeared 
early with his friends in themarket-place,and talked wito them 
for some time. He then went to the Gymnasium, and after he 
had anointed himself, tqok with, him some young men from 
the wr^tiing-ring, who used to be of his parties of pleasure, 
and returned home. In a little time his servants were seen in 
the market-place, some durying chaplets of flowers, some buy- 
ing flambeaux, and some in discourse with the women who 
used to sing and play-at entertafnments. These manceuvres 
deceived the spies. They laughed, and said to each other, — 
*^ Certainly nothing can be more dastardly than a tyrant, since 
Nicocles, who is master of so strong a city, and armed with so 
much power, lives in fear of a young liian, who wastes the ^ 
tance he has to subsist on in exilie, in drinking and revelling 
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eyen in the day-time." After these false reasonings they re- 
tired. ^ ^ . 

Aratusy immediately after he had made his meal/ set out for 
the tower of Polygnotus, and when, he had joined the soldiers 
there, proceeded to Nemea, where he disclosed his real inten- 
tions to his whole, comply. Having exhorted them to behave 
like brave men, and promised them great rewards, he gave 
^propitious wdpollo' for the word, and then led them forwards 
towards Sicyon, governing his march according to the motion 
of the moon, sometimes quickening and sometimes slackening 
his pace, so as to have the benefit of her, light by the way, and 
to come to the earden by the wall just after she w^ set# There 
Caphesias met him, ami informed him that the dogs were let 
out before .he arrived, but that he had secured the gardener. 
Most of the company were ^atly dispirited at this account, 
and desired Aratus to quit his enterprise;. but he encouraged 
them by promising to desist, if the do^s should prove very 
troublesome. Then he ordered those wno carried the ladders 
to march before, under the conduct of Ecdelus and Mnasi- 
theus, and himself followed softly. The does now began to 
run about and bark violently at Kcdelus and his men; never- 
theless, they approached the wall, and planted their ladders 
safe. But as the foremost of them were mounting, the officer 
who was to be relieved by the morning-guard passed that way 
at the sound of the bell, with many torches and much npise. 
Upon this the men laid themselves close to ^he ladders, and 
escaped the notice of this watch without much difficulty; but 
when the other .which was to relieve it came up, they were in 
the utmost danger. However, that too passed by without ob- 
serving them ; after which, Mnasitheus and Ecdelus mounted 
the wall first, and having secured the way both to the right and 
left, they sent Technon to Aratus^ to desire him to advance as 
fast as possible. 

It was no great distance from the garden to the wall, and to 
a tower in which was placed a great nunting dog to alarm the 
guard. But whether he was naturally drowsy, or had wearied 
himself the day before, he did not perceive their entrance. 
But the gardener^s dogs awakening him by barking below, he 
began to growl; and when Aratus'^ men passed by the tower 
he barked out, so that the whole place resounded with the 
noise. Then the sentinel, who kept watch opposite to the 
tower j called- aloud to the huntsman, and asked him,-^'^ Whom 
the dog barked at so angrily, or whether any thing new had 
happened ?" The huntsman answered from the tower, — ^^ That 
there was nothing extraordinary; and that the dogmas only 
disturbed at the torches of the guards and the noise of the 
bell." This encouraged Aratus' soldiers more than any thing; 
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for they ioutfiiMd that thft huntnnan concealed the truth, be* 
cause he had a secret understanding with their leader; and 
that there were many others in the town who would promote 
the design. But when the rest of their companions came to 
scale the wall, the danger increased. It appeared to be a long 
affair, because the ladders shook and swung extremely if they 
did not mount them sofUy, and one by one; and the time press- 
ed, for the cocks began to crow. The country people, too, who 
kept the market, were expected to arrive every moment Ara- 
tus, therefore, hastened up himself, when only forty of his 
company were upon the wall; and when a few more had join- 
ed him^from below, he put himself at the head of hia men, 
and marched immediately to the tyrant's palace, where the 
main guard was kept, ahdf where the mercenaries passed the 
night under arms. Coming suddenly upon them, he took 
them prisoners without killing one man; and then sent to his 
friends in the town to invite thc^m to come and join htm. 
They ran to him from all quarters; and day now appearin^g, 
the theatre was filled with a crowd of people who stood in 
suspense; for they had Qnl]^ heard a rumour, and had no cer- 
tainty of what was doing, till a herald came and proclaimed 
it in these words: — ^< Aratus, the son of Cliniaa, calls the citi- 
zens to liberty." 

■ Then persuaded that the day they had long expected was 
come, they rushed in multitudes to the palace of the tyrant, 
and set lire to it The flame was so strong tlmt it was ^seen as 
far as Corinth, and -the Corinthians, wondering what might be 
the cause, were upon the point of going to their assistance. 
Nicocles escaped out of the city by some subterranean con- 
duits; and the soldiers having helped the Sicyonians to extin- 
guish the fire, plundered his palace. Nor did Aratus hinder 
uiem from taking this booty ; but the rest of the wealth, which 
the several tyrants had amassed, he bestowed upon tiieciti- 
sens. 

There was not so much as one man killed or wounded in 
this action^ either of Aratus' party or of the enemy ; fortune 
so conducting the enterprise as not to sully it with the blood 
of one citizen. Aratus recalled eighty persons who had been 
banished by Nicocles^ and of those tliat had been expel- 
led by the former t3n!*ants not less than five hundred. The 
latter had long been forced to wander from place to place, 
some of them full fifty years; consequently, most of them 
returned in a destitute condition. They were now, indeed, 
restored to their ancient possessions; but their going into 
houses and lands which had found new masters, laid Aratus 
under great difficulties. Without, he saw Antigonus envying 
the liberty which the city had recovered, and laying schemei 
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to enslave it again, and within he found notiiing but faction 
and diaorder* He, therefore, judged it best, in this critical 
situation, to Join it to the Achasan league. As the^people of 
Sieyon were Dorians, they had no objection to beine called a 
party to the Achaean comibunity, or to their form of govern- 
ment^ It must be acknowledged, indeed, that the Acheeans 
at that time were no very grpat or powerful people. Their 
towns were generally small, their lands neither extensive nor 
fertile; and Uiey had no harbours on their coasts, the sea for 
the most part entering the land tn rocky and impracticable 
creeks. Yet none gave a better proof than this people, that 
the power of Greece is invincible, while good order and har- 
mony prevail amongst her members, and she has an able ge- 
neral to lead her armies. In fact, these very AchsBans, though 
bbt inconsiderable in comparison of the Greeks, in their flou- 
rishing times, or to speak more properly, not equalling in 
their whole community the strengtn of oiie respectable city in 
the period we are upon, yet, by good counsels and unanimity, 
and by hearkening to any man of superior virtue, instead of 
envying his merit, not only kept themselves free amidst so 
many powerful states and tyrants, but saved great pall of 
Greece, or rescued it from chains. 

As to his character, Aratus had sometning very popular in 
his behaviour; he had a native greatness of mind, and^ was 
more attentive to the public interest than to his own. He was 
an implacable enemy to tyrants; but with respect to others, 
he made the good of his country the sole rule or his friendship 
or opposition: so that he seems rather to have been a mild 

* The I5atch republic much resembles it. The Acheans, indeed, at first 
bad two Preeiors, whose office it was both to preside in the diet, and to com- 
mand the army ; but it was soon thought aarisable to reduce them to one. 
There is this diffisrence, too, between the Dutch StadthoMer and the Acbeean 
Pnetor, that the latter did notoootinuQ two year* nicoopi^ely in his employ- 
ment But in other respects there is a striking similantv between tl^ states 
of Holland and those of the Achaean league; and if the Acheeans could hare 
become a maritime power like the Dutch, tiieir power would probably have 
been much more extensive and lasting than it was. 

Att the cities subject to the Achaean league were jetted by the great 
council, or general assembly of the whole nation, whicn was assembled twice 
a year, in the spring and autumn. To this assembly, or diet, each of the con- 
federate cities bad a right to send a number of deputies, who were elected in 
their respective cities by a plurality of voices. In these meetings they enact- 
ed laws, disposed of the vacant employments, declared war, made peace, coq- 
cluded alliances, and, in short, provided for all the principal occasioils of the 
corfimoQwealth. 

Be^Ade the Frcelor^ they had ten great officers called Demiurgiy chosen by 
the general assembly out of the most eminent and experienced persons 
amongst the states. It was their office to assist the praetor with their advice. 
He was to propose nothing to the general assembly but what had been pre- 
viously approved bv their body, aid in his absence the whole management 
of civil anairi devolved upon them. 
Vol. IV. 2 X 
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and moderate enemy than a zealous friend ; his r^aids or 
aversions to partiQuIiLr men varying as the occasions, of the 
commonwealth dictated. - In short, nations and great commu- 
nities, with one voice, re-echoed the declaration of the assem- 
blies and theatres, that Aratus loved none but good men.* 
With regard to open wars and pitched battles, he was indeed 
diffident and timorous; but in gaining a nointby stratagem, 
in surprising cities and tyrants, ihere could not be an abler 
man. 

To this cause we must assign it, that after he had exerted 
great courage, and succeeded in enterprises that were looked 
upon as desperate; through too much tear .and caution he.gave 
up others that were more practicable, and not of .less import- 
ance: for as amongst animals there are some that can see very 
clearly in the night, and yet are next to blind in the day-time, 
the dryness of the eye, and the subtilty of its humours, not 
su£fering them to bear the light; so there is in man a kind of 
courage and understanding, which is easily disconcerted in 
open dangers and encounters, and yet resumes a happy bold- 
ness in secret enterprises. The reason of this inequality in 
men of parts otherwise excellent, is their wanting the advan- 
tages of philosophy. Virtue is in them the product of nature, 
unassisted by science, like the fruits of the forest^ which come 
without the least cuUivation.'^t Of this there are many exam- 
ples to be found. 

After Aratus had engaged himself and his city in the Achaean 
league, he served in the cavalry, and the generals highly es- 
teemed him for his ready. obedience: for tnough he had con^ 
tributed so much to the common cause by his ^ame^and by 
the forces of Sicyon, yet the Achaean commander, whether of 
Dima or Tritta, or some more inconsiderable town, found 
him always as tractable as the meanest soldier. 

When the king of E^jrpt made him a present of twenty-live 
ti^lents, he received it indeed, but laid out the whole upon his 

* Omovoiw e^yuv Mai aoivuvias voXeuv, mi owidpiu Ra'i ^farpn iuv o^vnv «^icvT0f. *cd» 
«6cvof ou't 'nTCdvMJUDv cforitf. The former translator has given as a good 
sentiment, but the original wiU not bear it : — " Of all those uiings which are 
esteemed roost excellent, none gave him so great a delight as concord be- 
tween pationsv associations of cities, and unanimity in public assemblies/' 
He seems to have read oUa without the ^ that follows. In that case, indeed, 
it would be capable of hi$ construction ; but we. have no authority for such 
an omission. We will not say, however, tliat his conjecture is wrong, or that 
aUB has not been changed into ou* n ; for it certainly was Aratus' principal 
object to associate cities in one coramuDity, and promote harmony amongst 
the Greeks. 

^ t This character of Aratus is perfectly agreeable to what Polybius has- 
pven us in his fourth book. Tivo great masters wijl draw with equal excel- 
lence, thonuh their manner must be different. 
> } One of the manuscripts gives us aU« V 
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fellow-citizens; relieving the necessitous with part of it, and 
ransoming such as were prisoners with the rest 

But the exiles whom Aratus had recalled would not be sa- 
tisfied with any thing less than the restitution of their estates, . 
and ^ye the present possessors so much trouble, that the city 
was in danger of being ruined by sedition. In tnis extremity 
he saw no resource except in the generosity of Ptolemy, and. 
therefore determined to take a yoyage to Egypt, and apply to 
him for as much money as would reconcile all parties. Ac- 
cordingly, he set sail for Methone, aboye the pronoontory of 
M alea, in hopes of taking the shortest passage. — ^But a con- 
trary wind sprung up, and the seas ran so high, that the pilot, 
unable to hear up against them, changed his course, and with 
much difficulty got into Adria,* a town which was in the 
enemy's hands, lor Antigonus nad a garrison there. To ayoid 
this imminent danger he landed, and with onl]^ one friend, 
named Timanthesi, making his way as far as possible from the 
sea, sought for shelter in a place well coyered with wood, in 
which he and his companions spent a yery disagreeable night 
Soon after he had left the ship, the goyernor oi the fort came 
and inquired for him; but he was deceiyed by Aratus' ser- 
yants, who were instructed to say he had made off in ag;iother 
yessel to Euboea. Howeyer, he detained the ship and seryants 
as a lawful prize. Aratus spent some days in tnis distressful 
situation, where one while he looked out to reconnoitre the 
coast, and another while kept himself concealed^ but at last, 
by good fortune, a Roman snip happened to put in near the 
place of his retreat The ship was bound for Syria, and Aratus 
prevailed upon, the master to land him in Caria. But he had 
equal dangers to combat at sea in this as in his former passages. 
And when he was in Caria h^had a yoyage to take to Egypt, 
which he found a yery long one. Upon his arriyal, howeyer, 
he was immediately admitted to auaience by the king, who 
had long been inclined to senre. him, on account of the paint- 
ings which he used to compliment him with from Greece. 
For Aratus, who had a taste for these things, was always col- 
lecting for him the pieces of the best masters, particularly those 
of Pamphilus and Melanthus.t For Sicyon was famed for 

* Palroerius coDJectures tiiat we abonld read Andria, which be 8uppo8« to 
tie a town in the island of AndroM, He confiims it with this argument, that 
Aratus is said to have passed from hence to Eubcea, which is opposite to that 
island. 

t Two of the most celebrated painters of all antiqiiity. Pamphilus had 
been brooefat up under Eupommis, and was the master of Apelles and Me- 
lanthus. The capital pieces or Pamphilus were; a BroUierhood^ a BatUt^ 
the Viclory of the AUientam^ and Utyefee in hie veaeel taking leine of Co- 
lypeo. Pliny tells us, that the whole wealth of a city could scarce purchase 
ene of the pieces of Melanthus. 
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tbe coltivfttion of die mpU, putieidarijr thd art of paiating; 

' and it was believod that there only the ancient elegance was 
preserved without the least comiptioo, Henee it was that 
the ^reat Apelles, at a time when he was much admired, went 
to Sicyon, and gave the painters a talent, not so nmch for any 
improvement^ as for the reputation of having heen of their 
school. In consequence of which, Aratus, when he restored 
Sicyon to liberty, and destroyed the portraits of the tyrants, 
hesitated a long time on coming to that of Aristratos; for it 
was the united work of the disciples of MelanUnis, who had 
represented him standing in a chariot of victory, and the pen- 
cil of Apelles had contnnuted to the performance, as we are 
informed by Polemo the ^grapher. 
Th6 piece was so admirable that Aratus* could not avoid 

. feeling the art that was displayed in it; but his hatred of ty* 
rants soon overruled that feeling, and he ordered it to be die- 
faced. Nealces the painter,* who was honoured with his 
friendship, is said to nave implored him with tears to spare 
that piece: and when he founa him-inflexible, said,-^-^ Aratus, 
continue your war with tyrants, but not with every thing that 
belongs to them. Spare at least the chariot and the victory, 
and I |hall soon make Aristratus vanish.^' Aratus gave his 
oonsent, and Nealces defaced the figure of Aristratus, but did 
not venture to put any thing in its place except a palm-tree. 
We are told, however, that there was still a dim appeavanee 
of the feet of Aristratus at the bottom of the chariot 

This taste for painting had already recommended Aratus to 
Ptolemy^ and his conversation gained so much farther upon 
him, that he made him a present of a hundred and fifty talents 
for the city; forty of which he sent with him on his return to 
Peloponnesus, and he remitted the rest in the several portions 
and at the times that he had fixed. It was a glorious thing to 
apply so much money to the use of his fellow-citizens, at a 
time when it was common to see generals and demagogues, 
for much smaller sums which they received of the kings, to 
oppress^nslave, and betray to them the cities where they were 
born. But it was still more glorious by this money to recon- 
cile the poor to the rich, to secure the eommonwealthy andea- 
tablish harmony amongst all ranks of people* 

His moderation in the exercise of the great power he was 
vested with, Was truly admiral)le: for^ being appointed sole 
arbitrator of the claims of the exiles, he refused to act alone, 

* Nealoes w«i a paiDter of |freat reputation. One of bis pieoee wai (be 
naral fight between the Eeyptiaiu nod the Pernain. As the action was vpoo 
the Nile, whose colour is like that of the sea, he distinguished it by a sfm- 
bol: he drew an ass drinking oa the shore, and a crocodile in the act to 
spring upon him. — PHn, 1. xxxv. c ii. 
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•Hd joined fifteen of the dtizenf in the commission; with 
whose assistance, after much labour and attention, he establish* 
ed peace and* friendship amongst the people. ' Beside Uie ho- 
nours which the whole community conferred on him for these 
services, the exiles in particular erected his statue in brass, and 
pot upon it this inscription:^^ 

Far Sfl the pillan which AIcid«s rear'd, 

Thy cownelt tod thy deeds in anns forGreede 

The tongue of Fame has told. But we. Aratas, 

We. wanderere whom thou hast reitor'd to Sicyon, 

Will tto^ thy jtlstice; pbce thy pleasing form, 

Ai a benignant power with gods that save. 

For then hast giren that dear equality, 

And all the laws which (lYoaring beavoi nu^t gire. 

Aratos. after such ixnportant services, was placed above envy 
amonest nis people. But king Antigonns, uneasy at the pro- 
gress ne maae, wfea determinea either to gain him^ or to make 
Dim 4>bnoxiou8 to Ptolemy. He, therefore, gave him extra- 
ordinary marks of bis re^trd^ though he wanted no such ad- 
vances. Amongst otha^ this was one:— On occasion of a sa- 
crifice which he offered at Corinth, he sent portions of it to 
Aratus at Sicyon: and at the feast which ensued, he said in 
full assembly,—^ I at first looked upon this young Sicyonian 
only as a man of a liberal and patriotic spirit, but now I find 
that he is also a good judge of the characters and afiairs of 
princes. At first oe overlooked us for the sake of foreign 
nopes, and the admiration he had <ionceived from stories of 
the wealth, the elephants, fleets, and the splendid court of 
E^pt; but since he has been upon the spot, and teen that all 
this pomp is merely a theatrical thing, he is come over entire- 
ly to us. I have received him to m^ bosom, and am deter- 
mined to employ him in all my i^fiairs. I desii^, therefore, 
voo will all consider him as a fnend.'.' The envious and ma- 
levolent took occasion from this mech ia lay heavy ehar«es 
afi^inat Aratus in their letters to Ftolemy^ insomuch that uie 
kmg sent one of his agenta to tax him with his infidelity. 
Thus, like passionate lovers, the candidates for the first ta- 
vours of kings dispute tfaent with the utmost envy and ma- 
lignity* 

After Aratus was first ehosen general of the Achasan lesjnie, 
he ravaged Lfocria^ which lies on the other side of the gfxit of 
Corinth^ and eommitted ihe same spoil in the territories of 
Caly don. It wse his intention to assist the Boeotians with ten 
thomand uenjbivt he came too late; they were already de«- 
feated by the ^tolians in an action near Cnaeronea,* in which 

* We nest take ears todirtiBgnsh tUsbattlacfCheroiiea from that great 
action in whieb FfaHip of MaoMs ksat the TUMmds and AtheDians, and 
which happened sixty-siz years before Aratos was bom. 

Vol. IV. 30 
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Aboeocritus their general^ aad a thousaiid of their men, werm 
slain. " 

The year followingy* Aratus being elected ^neral again, 
undertook that celebrated enterprise, of recorenng the citadel 
of Corinth; in which he consulted not only the benefit of 
Sicyon and Achaia, but of Greece in general; frfr such would 
be the expulsion of the Macedonian garrison, which was no- 
thing better than e tyrant's yoke. As Chares, the Athenian 
general, upon a battle which he won of the king of Persia's 
neutenants, wrote to the people, that he had gained a victory, 
which was sister to that of Marathon; so we may justly call 
this exploit of Aratus sister to that of Pelopjdas the Theban, 
and Thrasjrbukis the Athenian, when they killed the tyrants. 
There is, indeed, this difference, that Aratus' enterprise was 
not against Greeks, but against a foreign power, wnich is a 
difierence much to his honour: for the isthmus of Corinth, 
which separates the two seas, joins our continent tq that of 
Peloponnesus; and when there is a good garrison in the cita- 
del of Corinth, which stands on a high hiU in &e middle, at 
an e^ual distance from ihe two continents, it eUts off the com- 
munication with those within the isthmus, so that there can be 
no passage for troops, nor any kind of commerce either by sea 
or land. In short, he that is possessed of it is master of all 
Greece. The younger Philip of Macedon/ therefore, was not 
jesting, but spoke a serious truth, when he called the city of 
Corinth the Fetters of Greece. Hence the place was always 
much contended for, particularly by kings and princes. 

Antigonus' passion for it was not less than tnat<»f lave in 
its greatest madness; and it was the chief object of his cares 
to find a method of taking it by surprise, when the hopes of 
succeeding by open force failed. When Alexander, who was 
master of the citadel, died of poison, that is said to have been 
given him through Antigonus' means, his wife Nicaea, into 
whose hands it then fell, guarded it with great care. But An- 
tij^onus, hopine to gain it by means of his son Demetrius, sent 
him to make ner an offer of his hand. It was a flattering 
prospect to a woman somewhat advanced in years, to have 
such a young prince for her husband. Aecordingly Antigo* 
nus caught her by this bait However, she did not give up 
the citadel, but guarded it >mth the same attention as before. 
Antigonus, pretending to take no notice, celebrated the mar- 
riage wjth sacrifices and shows, and spent whole days in feast- 
ing the people, as if his mind had been entirely taken op with 

* PolybiuB^^ho wrote from Aratm* Commentariies, lells u tiiere were 
eight yean between Aratlis* fint pnetonhip, and his ieoood, in which be 
took AcrocoriiUh, 
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mirth and pleasure. One day, when Amoebaeus was to sing 
in the theatre, he conducted Nicsea in person on her way to 
the entertainment in a litter set out with roval ornaments. She 
was elated with the honour, and had not the least thought of 
what was to ensue. But whea they came to the point which 
bore towards th^ citadel, he ordered the men that oore the lit- 
ter to -proceed to the theatre^ apd bidding farewell to Amoebas- 
Usand the wedding, he walked up to the fort much faster than 
could haye been expected from a man of his years. Finding 
the gate barred, he knocked with his staff, and commanded the 
guard to open it. Surprised at the sight of him, they com- 
plied, and thus he became master of uie place. He was not 
able to contain his joy on that occasion; he drank and revelled 
in the open streets, and in the market-place, attended with fe- 
male musicians, and cro^vned with . flowers. When we see a 
man of his agje, who had experienced such changes of fortune, 
carouse, and indulge his transports, embracing and saluting 
every one he meets, we must acknowledge that unexpected 
joy raises greater tumults in an unbalancea mind, and oversets 
it sooner, than either fear or sorrow. 

Antigonus having in this manner made himself master of 
the citadel, earrisoned it with men in whom he placed the 
greatest confidence, and made the philosopher Persseus gover- 
nor. Whilst Alexander was Hying, Aratus had <;ast his eye 
upon it, as an excellent acquisition for his country; but the 
Achasans admitting Alexander into the league, he did not pro- 
secute his design. Afterwards, however, a new occasion pre- 
sented itself. There were in Corinth four brothers, natives of 
Syria, one of which, named Diodes, served as a soldier in the 
garrison. The other three having stolen some of the king's 
money, retired to Sicyon, where uiey applied to one ^gias a 
banker^ whom Aratus used to employ. Part of this gold they 
immediately disposed of to him, and Erginus, one of the 
three, at several visits, privately changed the rest Thus, an 
acquaintance was formed between him and j^gias, who one 
day drew him in^to discourse about the garrison. Erginus 
told him, that as he often went up to visit his brother, he had 
observed on the steepest side a small winding paUi cut in the 
rock, and lea,ding to a. part of the wall much lower than the 
rest. Upon this .^^as said, with an air of raillery,- — " Why 
will ypu, my -good friend, purloin the kin^s treasures for so 



inconsiderable a sum, when you might rai;se yourself to opu- 
lence by one hour's service? jUo you not know, that if you afe 
taken, you will as certainly be put to death for this trifling 
theft, as if you had betrayed the citadel?'' Erginus laughed 
at the hint,, and promised to sound his brother jDiocles upon 
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the subject; for he e<mld not, he mid^ place mueh eoofideiiee 
in the other two. 

A few days after this he returned, and had an inter^ew 
with Aratus, at which it was agreed that he should conduct 
him to a part of the wall that was not above fifteen feet high; 
and that both he and his broUier Diodes should assist him in 
the rest of the enterprise. Aratus, on his part, promised to 
eive them sixty talents, if he succeeded; and in case they 
foiled, and yet returned all safe to Sicyon, he engaged that 
each of them should haye a house and one talent As it was 
necessaiT that the sixty talents should be deposited in the 
hands of jSlgias, for the satisfaction of Erginus, and Aratus 
neither had such a sum, nor chose to borrow it, because that 
might create some suspicion of his intentions, he took nsost 
of his plate and his wife's jewels, and pledged them with 
^gias for the money. Suah was the greatness of his soul, 
such his passion for high achievements, that, knowing that 
Phocion and Epaminondas were accounted thejustest and 
most excellent of all the Greeks, for refusing great presents, 
and not sacrificing virtue to money, he ascended a step higher. 
He privately gave money, he embarked his estate in an enter- 
prise, where he alone was to expose himself for the many who 
were not even apprised of his intentions in their favour. Who 
then can sufficiently admire his magpmnimity? Who is there, 
even in our days, that is not fired with an ambition to imitate 
the man who purchased so much danger at So great an ex- 
pense, who pledged the most valuable of his goods for the 
sake of being introduced by night amongst enemies, where he 
was to fight Tor his life, without any other equivalent than the 
hope of performing a great ^tion? ^ 

This undertaking, which was dangerous enough in itself 
became more so by a mistake which they committed in the be- 
ginning. Technon, one of Aratus' servants, of whom we have 
already spoken,* was sent befbre to Diodes, that they might 
reconnoitre the wall together. He had never seen i)iocle8, 
but he thought he should easily know him by the marks which 
Erginus had given, which wert curled hair, a swarthy com* 
plexion, and want of beard. He went, therefore, to the place 
appointed, and sat down before the city at a point called Ornis, 
to wait for Erginus and his brother Diocles.. . In the mean 
time Pionysius, their eldest brother, who knew nothing of the 
afiair, happened to oome up. He greatly resembled Siocles, 
and Technon, struck with nis am)earance, which answered the 
description, asked him if he had any connection with Erginus 
He said he was his brother: upon which Technon, thoroughly 
persuaded that he was speaking to Diocles, vrithout addng his 
name; or waiting Ibr any token^ gave him his hand, mentioned 
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to him the circumstanees of the appointment with Eipnus. 
and asked him many questions about it Dionysius availea 
himself very artfully of the mistake, agreed to every point, 
and, returning towards the city, held him in discourse without 
riving him the least cause of suspicion. They were now near 
the town, and he was on the point of seizing Technon, when 
by good fortune Erginus met them, and perceiving how much 
his friend was imposed upon, and the great danger he was in, 
beckoned to him to make his escape. Accordingly, they both 
fled, and got safe to Aratus. However, Aratus did not give 
up his hopes, but immediately sent Erginus to Dionysius, to 
offer him money, and entreat him to be silent: in which he^ 
succeeded so well, that he brought Dionysius along with him 
to Aratus. When they had him in their hands, they did not 
think it safe to part with him : they bound and set a guard on 
him in a small apartment, and then prepared for their princi- 
pal design. 

When every thing was read v, Aratus ordered his troops to 
pass the night under arms; and taking with him four hundred 
picked men, few of whom knew the ousiness they were goin^ 
about, he led them to the gates of the city, near the temple of 
Juno. It was then about tne middle of summer, the moon at 
the full, and the night without the least cloud. As their arms 
glittered with the reflection of the moon, they were afraid that 
circumstance would discover them to the watch. The fore- 
most of them were now near the walls, whei^ clouds arose 
from the sea, and covered the city and its environs. The men 
sat down and took off their shoes, that they might make the 
less noise, and mount the ladders without danger of clipping. 
But Erginus took with him seven young men, in the habit of 
travellers, and getting unobserved to the gate, killed the keeper 
and the guard that were with him. At uie sameHime the lad- 
ders were applied to the walls, and Aratus, with a hundred 
men, got over with the utmost expedition. The rest he co«*- 
manded to follow in the best manner they could; and ha^^in^ 
immediately drawn up his ladders, he marched at the h^d of 
his party through the town towards the citadel, confident of 
success, because he was not discovered. 

As they advanced, they met four of the watch, with *.J>8^*> 
which gave Aratus a full and timely view of them, while he 
and his company could not be seen by tiiem, because the moon 
was still overclouded. He, therefore, retired under some 
ruined walls, and lay in ambush for them. 'Hiree out of the 
four were killed; but the other, after he had received a cut 
upon his head, ran off, crying, — ^'TTiat the enemy was in the 
city.*' A little after the trumpets sounded, and the whole 
town was in motion on the alarm. The streets were fillM 
Vol. IV 2 Y SO* 
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with people running up and down, and so many lights were 
brougnt out, both in the lower town and in the citadel, that 
the whole was illuminated, and a confused noise was heard 
from every quarter. Aratus went on notwithstanding, and 
attempted the way up the rock. He proceeded in a slow and 
difficult manner at first, because he had lost the path which 
lay deep beneath the craggy parts of the rock, and led to the 
wall by a great variety ot windings and turnings. But, at 
that moment, the moon, as it were by miracle, is said to have 
dispersed the clouds, and thrown a light on the most obscure 
part of the path, which continued till he reached the wall at 
the place he wanted. Then the clouds gathered afresh, and 
she nid her face again. 

In the mean time, the three hundred men whom Aratus had 
left by the temple of Juno, had entered the city, which they 
found all in an alarm, and full of lights. As they could not 
find the way Aratus had taken, nor trace him in the least, they 
screened themselves under the shady side of a high rock, and 
waited there in great perplexity and distress. By this time 
Aratus was engaged with the enemy on the ramparts of the 
citadel, and they could distinguish the cries of combatants: 
but as the noise was echoed by the neighbouring mountains, 
it was uncertain from whence it first came. Whilst they were 
in doubt what way to turn, Archelails, who commanded the 
king's forces, took a considerable corps, and began to ascend 
the hill with Joud shouts, and trumpets sounding, in order to 
attack Aratus! rear. He passed the party of the three hun- 
dred without perceiving them; but he was no sooner gone by, 
than they rose, as from an ambuscade, fell upon him, and kill- 
ing the first they attacked, so terrified the rest, and even 
Archelails himself, that they turned their backs, and were 
pursued till they entirely dispersed. 

When the party was thus victorious, Erginus came to them 
t»om their friends above, to inform them that Aratus was en- 
gagi^d with the enemjr, who defended themselves with great 
vigour; that the wall itself was disputed, and that their gene- 
ral ^vanted immediate assistance. They bade him lead them 
to tht place that moment; and as they ascended, they disco^ 
vered themselves by their shouts. Thus their friends were 
encouraged, and the reflection of the full moon upon their 
arms, made their numbers appear greater to their enemies, on 
account of Ukj length of the path. In the echoes of the night, 
too, the shouts aeemed to come from a much larger party. At 
last they joined Aratus, and, with an united effort, beat off the 
enemy, and took post upon the wall. At break of day the 
citadel was their own, and the first rays of the sun did honour 
to their victory. At tU same time the rest of Aratus' forces 
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arrived from Sicvon: the Corinthians readily opened their 
gates to them, and assisted in taking the king's soldiers pri- 
soners. 

When he thought his victory complete, he went down from 
the citadel to the theatre; an innumerable multitude crowding 
to see him, and to hear the speech that he would make to the 
Corinthians. After he had disposed the Achaeans on each 
side of the avenues to the theatre, he came from behind the 
scenes, and made his appearance in his armour. But he was 
so much changed by laDour and watching, that the joy and 
elevation which his success might have inspired, was weighed 
down by the extreme fatigue of his spirits. On his appear- 
ance, the people immediately began to express their high sense 
of his services; upon which he took his spear in his right 
hand, and leaning his body on one knee a little against it, re- 
mained a long time in that posture silent, to receive their 
plaudits and acclamations, their praises of his virtue, and com- 
pliments on his good fortune. 

After their first transports were over, and he perceived that 
he could be heard, he summoned the strength he had left, and 
made a speech in the name of the Achseans, suitable to the 

freat event, persuaded the Corinthians to join the league, and 
elivered to them the keys of their city, which they had not 
been masters of since the times of Philip. As to the generals 
of Antigonus, he set ArchelaOs, who was his prisoner, free; 
but he put Theophrastus to death, because he refused to leave 
Corinth. Persasus, on the taking of the citadel, made his es- 
cape to Cenchreae. Some time after, when he was amusine 
himself with disputations in philosophy, and some person ad- 
vanced this pK>sition, — ^^ None but the wise man is fit to be a 
general:'' — ^'^It is true," said he, "and the gods know it, that 
this maxim of Zeno's once pleased me more than all the rest; 
but I have changed m v opinion, since I was better taught by 
the voung Sicyonian.'' This circumstance concerning Persaeus 
we have from many historians. 

Aratus immediately seized the Hermumj or temple of Juno^ 
and the harbour of Lechaeum, in which he took twenty-five ot 
the kind's ships. He took also five hundred horses, and four 
hundred Syrians, whom he sold. The Achaeans put a garri- 
son of four hundred men in the citadel of Corinth, which wa' 
strengthened with fifty dogs, and as many men to keep the'|« 

The Romans were great admirers of Philopoemen, and c?^^^ 
him the last qf the Greeks; not allowingthat there wf* ?"7 
great man amongst that people after him. But, in my "pmion, 
this exploit of Aratus is the last which the Greek' have to 
boast of. Indeed, whether we consider the boldne*^ o^ ^h® ®"" 
terprise^ or the good fortune which attended it, it equals the 
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greatest upon record. The same appears from its immediate 
conseqaences: the Megarensians* revolted from Antigonas, 
and joined Aratus: the Troezenians and Epidaurians, too, 
ranged themselves on the side of the Achaeans. 

In his first expedition beyond the bounds of Peloponnesus, 
Aratus overran Attica, and, passing into Salamis, ravaged that 
island; so that the Achaean forces thought themselves escaped, 
as it were, out of prison, and followed him wherever he pleased. 
On this occasion he set the Athenian prisoners free without 
ransom, by which he sowed amongst them the first seeds of 
defection from the Macedonians. He brought Ptolemy like- 
wise into the Achaean league, by procuring him the direction 
of the war both by sea and hmd. Such was his influenee over 
the Achaeans, that as the laws did not allow him to be ^neral 
two years together, they appointed him every other year; and, 
in action, as well as counsel, he had alwavs m effect the chief 
command : for they saw it was not wealth, or glory, or the 
friendship of kings, or the advantage of his own countiy, or 
any thing else, that he preferred to the promotion of the 
Achaean power. He thought that cities, in their single capacity, 
were weak; and that they could not provide for their defence 
without uniting and binding themselves together for the com- 
mon good. As the members of the body cannot be nourished 
or live but by their connection with each other, and, when 
separated, pine and decay; so cities perish when they break 
on from the community to which they belonged; and, on the 
contrary, gather strength and power by becoming parts of 
some great body, and enjo3ring the fruits of the wisdom of the 
whole^ 

Observinjg, therefore^ that all the bravest people in his neigh- 
bourhood lived aiccording to their own Mws, it gave him pain 
to see the Argives in slavery, and he took measures for destroy- 
ing their tyrant Aristomacnus.t Besides, he was ambitious for 
restoring Areos to' its liberty, as a reward for the education it 
had afforded him, and to unite it to the Achaean league. With- 
out much difficulty he found them hardy enough to undertake 

* We shall here gbe die reader an aocomit of some laws, by wlueh the 
AcbaMui states were ^Temed :^1. An extraordinary aasembly was not to be 
;^inmoDed at the request of forei^ ambassadors, nnlesB tbey first notified, in 
^Nting, to the Prceior and Z>amtir^\ the subject (^ their embassy. S. No 
^J^ subject to the league, was to send any embassy to a foreiffn prinoe or 
^^^ithoat the consent and approbation oftfaeaenera] diet S. Nomem- 
^ assembly was to aocept of presents from foreign prinoea, under 
V^J Pf^ce whatsoerer. 4. No prince, state, or city, was to be admitted 
into the iek«ie, without the consent of the whole alliance. 5. The general 
assembly w4. not to sit abore three days. 

• 17^ Aristopfiachus must not be confounded with him who w 
ntDtbetoaatCeiichreBS. Between them reigned Aristippus. 
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die eonimiision» at the head of whom was ^aehylua and Cha- 
rimenes the diviner: but they had no swords: for they were 
forbidden to keep arms, and the tyrant had laia great penalties 
on such as should be found to have any in their possession. 
To supply this defect, Aratus provided several oaf^gers for 
them at Uorinthy and having sewed them up in the pack-sad- 
dles of horses that were to carry some orainary wares, they 
were, by that stratagem, conveyed to Argos.* In the mean 
time, Charimenes taking in another of his friends as apartner, 
^schjlus and his associates were so much provoked, that they 
cast him off, and determined to do the business by themselves. 
But Charimenes perceiving their intention, in resentment of 
the slight, informed the tyrant of their purpose, when they 
were set out to put it in execution. Upon which they fled 
with precipitation, and most of them escaped to Corinth. 

It was not long, however, before Aristomachus was des- 
patched by one of his own servants; but before any measures 
could be taken to guard against tyranny, Aristippus took the 
reins, and proved a worse tyrant than the former. Aratus, 
indeed, marched immediately to Ai^s with all the Achaeans 
that were able to bear arms, m order to support the citizens, 
whom he doubted not to find ready to assert tneir liberty.^ But 
they had been long accustomed to the yoke, and were willing 
to be slaves; insomuch that not one of them joined him, ana 
he returned with the inconvenience of bringing a chargje upon 
the Achaeans, that they had committed acts of hostility m time 
of full peace: for they were summoned to answer for this in* 
justice before the Mantineans. 

Aratus did not appear at the trial; and Aristippus being the 
prosecutor, got a fine of thirty minse laid upon the Achseans. 
As that tyrant both hated and feared Aratus, he meditated his 
death, and Antigonus entered into the scheme. They had 
their emissaries in almost every quarter^ watching their oppor- 
tunity. But the surest ^uard for a prince, or other chief, is 
the sincere affection of his people: for when the commons and 
the nobility, instead of fearing their chief magistrate, fear for 
him, he sees with many eyes, and hears with many ears. And 
here I cannot but leave a little the thread of my story to de- 
scribe that manner of life which Aristippus was under the 
necessity of leading, if he chose to keep in his hands that des- 
potism, that state of an arbitrary sovereign, which is com- 
monly so much envied, and admired as the highest pitch of 
happiness. 

This tyrant, who had Antigonus for his ally, who kept so 

* Poiybiat pktoet this attempt for tbe rdrnfor Aiyot under die tecood 
Arittoniacbiis.--yid. Pofyb. lib. ii. 
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large a body-guard, and had not left one of his enemies alive 
in Uie city, would not suffer his guards to do duty in the pa- 
lace, but only in the vestibule and porticoes about it When 
supper was over, he sent away all his servants, barred the door 
of the hall himself, and, with his mistress, crept through a 
trapndoor into a small chamber above. Upon that door he 
placed his bed, and slept there as' a person in his anxious state 
of mind may be supposed to sleep. The ladder by which he 
went up, his mistress* mother took away, and secured in an- 
other room till morning, when she brought it again, and called 
up this wonderful prince, who crept like a reptile out of his 
hole: whereas Aratus. who acquired a lasting command, not 
by force of arms, but oy virtue, and in a way agreeable to the 
laws; who made his appearance without fear in a plain vest 
and cloak, and always showed himself an enemy to tyrants, 
left an illustrious posterity among the Greeks, which flourishes 
at this day. But of those who nave seized castles, who have 
maintained guards, who have fenced themselves with arms, 
and gates, and barricadoes, how few can we reckon up that 
have not, like timorous hares, died a violent death; and not 
one of them has left a family, or even a monument to preserve 
bis memory with honour. 

Aratus made many attempts, both private and open, to pull 
down Aristippus, and rescue Argos out of his hands; but he 
always miscarried. Once he applied his scaling ladders, and 
ascended the wall with a small party, in spite of the extreme 
danger that threatened him. lie even succeeded so far as to 
kill the guards that came to oppose him : but when day ap- 
peared, and the tyrant attackednim on all sides, the people of 
Argos, as if he had not been fighting for their liberty, and 
they^ were only presiding at the Seraean games, sat very im- 
partial spectators of the action, without making the least mo- 
tion to assist Aratus defended himself with great courac^e, 
and, though he had his thi^h run through with a spear, main- 
tained his post all day against such superior numbers. Would 
his strength have permitted him to continue the combat in the 
night too, he must have carried his point; for the tyrant now 
thought of nothing but making his escape, and had already 
sent most of his treasure on board his ships. However, as no 
one gave Aratus intelli^nce of this circumstance, as his water 
failed, and his wound disqualified him from any further efibrts, 
he called off his men and retired. 

He now despaired of succeeding by way of surprise, and, 
therefore, openly entered the territories of Argos with his 
army, and committed great devastation. He fought a pitched 
battle with Aristippus near the river Chares, and on that oc- 
casion he was censured for deserting the action, and letting 
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the victory slip out of his hands: for one part of his army had 
clearly the advantage, and was advancing fast in the pursuit, 
when he, without being overpowered where he acted in per- 
son, merely out of fear and diffidence, retired in great disor- 
der to his camp. His men, on their return from their pursuit, 
expressed their indignation at being prevented from erecting 
the trophy, after they had put the enera v to flight, and killed 
many more men than they had lost Aratus, wounded with 
these reproaches, determined to risk a second battle for the 
trophy. Accordingly, after his men had rested one day, he 
drew them out the next But finding that the enemy's num- 
bers were increased, and that their troops were in much higher 
spirits than before, he durst not venture upon an action, but 
retreated, after having obtained a truce to carry off the dead. 
However, by his engaging manners, and his abilities in the 
administration, he obviated the consequences of his error, and 
added the city of Cleonae to the Achaean league. In Cleonae 
he caused the Nemean games to be celebrated ; for he thought 
that city had the best and most ancient claim to them. The 
people of Argos likewise exhibited them, and, on this occa- 
sion, the freedom and security which had been the privilege of 
the chan^pions, were first violated. The Achaeans considered 
as enemies all that had repaired to the games at Argos, and 
having seized them as they passed through their territories, 
sold them for slaves. So violent and implacable was their 
general's hatred of t3rrants. 

Not long after, Aratus had intelligence that Aristippus had 
a design upon Cleonas, but that he was afraid of him, because 
he then resided at Corinth, which was very near Cleonae. In 
this case he assembled his forces by proclamation, and having 
ordered them to take provisions for several days, marched to 
Cenchreae. By this manoeuvre^ he hoped to bring Aristippus 
against Cleonae, as supposing him at a distance; and it had its 
effect The tyrant immediately set out from Argos with his 
army. But it was no sooner dark, than Aratus returned from 
Cenchreae to Corinth, and having placed guards in all the roads, 
led on the Achaeans, who followed him in such good order, 
and with so much celerity and pleasure, that they not only 
made their march, but entered Cleonae that night, and put 
themselves in order of battle; nor did Aristippus gam the 
least knowledge of this movement 

Next morning, at break of day, the gates were opened, the 
trumpet sounded, and Aratus advancing at full speed, and with 
all the alarm of war, fell upon the enemy, and soon routed 
them. Then he went upon the pursuit, particularly that way 
which he imagined Aristippus might take ; for the country had 
several outlets. The pursuit was continued as far as Mycenae, 
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tnd the tynuit, as DiniM teUs us^ wts ovttrtaken tnd killed by 
a Cretan named Tragiacus; and of his armv there were above 
fifteen hundred slain. Aratus, though he nad gained this im«- 

Eortant victory without the loss of one man, could not make 
imself roaster of Argos, nor deliver it from slavery^; for 
Agias and young Aristomachus entered it with the king of 
^cedon's troops, and held it in subjection. 

This action silenced, in a great measure, the calumny of the 
enemy, and put a stop to the insolent scoffs of those who, to 
flatter the tyrants, had not scrupled to say, that whenever the 
Achean general prepared for battle, his bowels lost their re- 
tentive Ci^ulty : that when the trumpet sounded, his eyes grew 
dim, and his nead giddy; and that when he had given the 
word, he used to ask his lieutenants, and other officers, what 
further need there could be of him, since the die was cast, 
and whether he might not retire, aini wait the event of the 
day at some distance. These reports had prevailed so much, 
that the philosophers, in their inquiries in the schools. Whe- 
ther the palpitation of the heart and change of colour on the 
appearance of danger, were arguments of cowardice, or only 
of some natural defect, some coldness in the constitution? 
used always to <}uote Aratus as an excellent general, who yet 
was always subject to those emotions on occasion of a battle. 

After he had destroyed Aristippus, he sought means to de- 
pose Lysiades the Megalopolitan, who had assumed the su- 
preme power in his native city. This man had something 
ff " vf??* >n his nature, and was not insensible to true honour. 
He had not, like most other tyrants, committed this injustice 
out of a love of licentious pleasure, or from a motive of ava- 
rice; but incited, when very young, by a passion for glory, 
and unadvisedly believing the false and vain accounts of the 
wondrous happiness of arbitrary power, he had made it his 
business to usurp it However, he soon felt it a heavy bur- 
den ; and heme at once desirous to gain the happiness which 
Aratus enjoyeJ, and to deliver himself from the fear of his 
intrigume spirit, he formed the noblest resolution that can be 
conceived, which was first to deliver himself from the hatred, 
tiie fears, and the guards, that encompassed him, and then to 
bestow tiie greatest blessins on his country. In consequence 
hereof, he sent for Aratus, laid down the authority he had as- 
sumed, and joined the city to the Achaean league. The 
Achaeans, charmed with his noble spirit, thouriitit not too 
great a comnliment to elect him general. He was no sooner 
appointed, than he discovered an ambition to raise his name 
above that of Aratus, and was by that means led to several 
unnecessary attempts, particularly to declare war against the 
Lacedaemonians. Aratus endeavoured to prevent it, but his 
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opposition was thought to proeeed from envy. Lysiades was 
cnosen general a second time, though Aratus exerted all his 
interest to get that appointment for another: for, as we have 
already observed^ he nad the command himself only every 
other year. Lysiades was fortunate enough to gain that com* 
mission a third time, enjoying it alternately with Aratus. But 
at last, avowing himself his enemy, and oUen accusing him to 
the Achaeans in full council, that people cast him off. For he 
appeared with only an assumed character to contend against 
real and sincere virtue. iBsop tells us, — ^^ That the cuckoo 
one day asked the little birds why they avoided her? and they 
answered, It was because they feared she would at last prove 
a hawk." In like manner it happened to Lysiades. It was 
suspected that, as he had been once a tyrant, his laying ddwn 
his power was not quite a voluntary thing, and that he would 
be glad to take the nrst opportonity to resume it 

Aratus acquired new glory in the war with the jSltolians. 
The Achaeans pressed him to engage them on the confines of 
Megara; and A^is, king of the £acedflemonians, who attended 
with an army joined his instances to theirs; but he would 
not consent. Tiiey reproached him with want of spirit, with 
cowardice; they tried what the weapons of ridicule could do; 
but he bore all their attacks with patience, and would not sa- 
crifice the real good of the community to tibe fear of seeming 
d isgrace« Upon this principle he sufiered the ^tolians to pass 
Mount Gerania, and to enter Peloponnesus without the least 
resistance. But when he found that in their march Uhey had 
seized Pellene^he was no longer the same man. Without the 
least delay, without waiting tul all his forces were assembled, 
he advanced with those he had at hand against the enemy, 
who were much weakened by their late acquisition, for it had 
occasioned the utmost disorder and misrule. They had no 
sooner entered the city, than the private men dispersed them- 
selves in the houses, and began to scramble and fight for the 
booty, while the generals and other officers seized the wives 
and daughters of the inhabitants, and each put his helmet on 
the heacTof his prize, as a mark to whom she belonged, and to 
prevent her coming into the hands of another. 

While they were thus employed, news was brought that 
Aratus was at hand, and ready to fall upon them. The con- 
sternation was such as might be expected amongst men in ex- 
treme disorder. Before they were all apprised^of their dan** 
ger, those that were about the gates andTm the suburbs, had 
skirmished a few moments with the Achaeans, and were put to 
flight; and the precipitation with which they fled, greatly dis- 
tressed those who had assembled to support them. During 
this confusion, one of the captives, daughter to Epieethes, a 

Vol. IV. 2Z 31 ^^ 
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Keraon or great eminence in Pellene; who was remarkable for 
er beauty and majestic mien, was seated in the temple of 
Diana, where the omcer, whose prize she was, had placed her, 
after having put his helmet, wnich was adorned with three 
plumes of feathers, on her head. This lady, hearing the noise 
and tumult, ran out suddenly to see what was the cause. As 
she stood at the door of the temple, and looked down upon the 
combatants, with the helmet still upon her head, she appeared 
to the citizens a figure more than human, and the enemy took 
her for a deity: which struck the latter with such terror and 
astonishment, that they were no longer able to use their arms. 
The Pellenians tell us, that the statue of the goddess stands 
commonly untouched ; and that when the priestess moves it 
out of the temple, in order to carry it in procession, none dare 
look it in the lace, but, on the contrary, they turn away their 
e^es with great care ; for it is not only a terrible and dangerous 
si^tto mankind, but its look renders the trees barren, and 
blasts the fruits where it passes. They add, that the priestess 
carried it out on this occasion, and always turning the face 
directly towards the jSltoIians, filled them with horror, and 
deprived them of their senses. But Aratus, in his Com- 
mentaries,* makes no mention of any such circumstance; he 
only sa^s, that he put the ^tolians to flight, and, entering the 
town with the fugitives, dislodged them oy dint of sword, and 
killed seven hundred. This action was one of the most cele- 
brated in history: Timanthes the painter gave a very lively 
and excellent representation of it 

However, as many powerful states were combining against 
the Acha&ans. Aratus hastened to make peace with the iBto- 
lians, which he not only e£fected with the assistance of Panta- 
leon, one of the most powerful men amonc^st them, but like- 
wise entered into an aUiance offensive and defensive. He had 
a strone desire to restore Athens to its liberty, and exposed 
himself to the severest censures of the Achseans, by attempt- 
ing to surprise the Piraeus, while there was a truce subsisting 
between tnem and the Macedonians. Aratus, indeed, in his 
Commentaries, denies the fact, and lays the blame upon Ergi- 
nus, with whom he took the citadel of Corinth. He says, it 
was the peculiar scheme of Er^inus to attempt that port; that 
his ladder breaking, he miscarried, and was pursued ; and that, 
to save himself, he often called upon Aratus, as if present; bj 
which artifice he deceived the enemy, and escaped. But this 
defence of his wants probability to support it It is not likely 
that Erginus, a private man, a Syrian, would have formed a 
design of such consequence, without having Aratus at the head 
of it, to supply him with troops, and to point out the oppor- 
tunity for the attack. Nay, Aratus proved the same against 
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himself, by making not only two or three, but manj more at- 
tempts upon the PirsBus. Like a person violently in love, his 
miscarriage did not prevail upon him to desist; for as his 
hopes were disappointed only by the fiedlure, perhaps^ of a sin- 
gle circumstance, and he was always within a little ot succeed- 
ing, he still encouraged himself to go on. In one repulse, as 
he fled over the fields of Thriasium, he broke his leg; and the 
cure could not be effected without several incisions, so that, for 
some time after, when he was called to action, he was carried 
into the field in a litter. 

After the death of Antigonus, and Demetrius' accession to 
the throne, Aratus was more intent than ever on delivering 
Athens from the yoke, and conceived an utter contempt for 
the Macedonians. He was, however, defeated in a battle near 
Phylacia by Bithys, the new king's general: and a strong re- 
port being spread on one side that he was taken prisoner, and 
on another, that he was dead, Diogenes, who commanded in 
the Piraeus, wrote a letter to COrinth, insisting, — ^^ That the 
Achaeans should evacuate the place, since Aratus was no 
n^)re." Aratus happened to be at Corinth when the letter 
arrived, and the messengers finding that their business occa- 
sioned much laughter and satirical discourse, retired in great 
confusion. The king of Macedon himself, too, sent a ship, 
with orders, — ^'^That Aratus should be brought to him in 
chains." 

The Athenians exceeding themselves in flattery to the Ma- 
cedonians, wore chaplets of flowers upon the first report of 
Aratus' death. Incensed at this treatment, he immediately 
marched out against them, and proceeded as far as the Acade- 
my : but they implored him to spare them, and he returned 
without doing them the least injury. This made the Athe- 
nians sensible of his virtue; and as upon the death of Deme- 
trius they were determined to make an attempt for liberty, they 
called them in to their assistance. Though he was not general 
of the Achaeans that year, and w«s so much indisposed TOsides, 
by lone sickness, as to be forced to keep his bed, yet he caused 
himselT to be carried in a litter, to render them his best ser- 
vices. Accordingly, he prevailed upon Dioeenes, who com- 
manded the garrison, to give up the Piraeus, Munychia, Sala- 
mis, and Sunium, to the Athenians, for the consideration of a 
hundred and fifty talents, twenty of which Aratus himself fur- 
nished. Upon tnis, the ^ginetae and Hermonians joined the 
Achaeans, and great part of Arcadia paid contributions to the 
league. The Maceoonians now found employment enoueh 
for their arms nearer home, and the Achaeans, numbering the 
^tolians amongst their allies, found a great addition to their 
power. 
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Aratus still proceeded upon his old principles, and in his 
uneasiness to see tyranny established in a city so near him as 
that of ArgoSy sent his acents to Aristomachus, to represent, — 
** How advantageous a tnin^ it would be for him to restore 
that city to liberty, and join it to the Acln^n league: how no* 
ble to follow the example of Lysiades, and command so great 
a people with reputation and honour, as the general of their 
choice, rather than one citj as a tyrant, exposed to perpetual 
danger and hatred." Aristomachus listened to their sugges- 
tions, and desired Aratus to send him fifty talents to pay ofl 
his troops. The money was ^nted agreeably to his request, 
but Lysiades, whose commission as general was not expired, 
and who was ambitious to have this negociation pass with the 
Achaeans for his work, took an opportunity, while the money 
was providing, to accuse Aratus to Aristomachus, as a person 
that nad an implacable aversion to tyrants, and to advise him 
rather to put the business into his hands. Aristomachus be- 
lieved these suggestions, and Lysiades had the honour of in- 
troducing him to the league. - But on this occasion especially, 
the Achaean council showed their afiection'and fidelity to Ara- 
tus: for, upon his speakine against Aristomachus, they re- 
jected him with marks bf resentment Afterwards, when 
Aratus was prevailed upon to manage the affair, they readily 
accepted the proposal, and passed a decree, by which the Ar- 
gives and Phliasians were admitted into the league. The 
year following, too, Aristomachus was appointed general. 

Aristomachus, finding himself esteemed by the Achaeans, 
was desirous of carrying his arms into Laconia, for which pur- 
pose he. sent for Aratus from Athens. Aratus made answer, 
that he utterly disapproved the expedition, not choosing that 
the Achaeans should engage with Cleomenes,* whose spirit 
and power kept growing in proportion to the dangers he had 
to encounter. Aristomachus, however, was bent upon the en- 
terprise, and Aratus, yielding to his solicitations, returned to 
assist him in the war. Cleomenes offered him battle at Pa- 
lantium, but Aratus prevented him from accepting the chal- 
lenge. Hereupon Lysiades accused Aratus to the Achaeans, 
and the year following declared himself his competitor for the 
command ; but Aratus had the majority of votes, and was for 
the twelfth time declared general. 

This year he was defeated by Cleomenes at Mount Ly- 
caeum; and in his flight being forced to wander about in the 

* Some atifhora write, that Cleomenes, at the instigatioD of the ^tohain, 
had bdilt a fortresB in the territoTy of tlie Megalopoiitans, called AUummm; 
which the Achaeans considered as an open rupture, and, therefore, decJarad, 
in a general assembly, that the LaCedaRmonians should be considered as 
isoemies. 
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Bight, he wu supposed to be killed. This was the second 
time that a report of his death spread over Greece. He, saved 
himself^ however ; and having collected the scattered remains 
of his forces, was not satisfied with retiring unmolested: on 
the contrary, he availed himself in the best manner of his op- 
portunity; and when none expected, or even thought of such 
a manoeuvre, fell suddenlv upon the Mantineans, who were 
allies to Cleomenes, took their city, secured it with a garrison, 
and declared all the strangers he found there free of the city. 
In short, he acquired that for the Achaeans when beaten, whicfi 
they could not easily have gained when victorious. 

The Lacedaemonians again entering the territories of Mega- 
lopolis, he marched to relieve that city. Cleomenes endea- 
voured to bring him to an engagement, but he declined it, 
though the Megalopolitans pressed him much to leave the 
matter to the decision of the sword: for, besides that he was 
never very fit for disputes in the open field, he was now in- 
ferior in numbers; and at a time of life when his spirits began 
to fail, and his ambition was subdued, he would nave had to 
do with a young man of the most adventurous courage. He 
thought, too, that if Cleomenes, by his boldness, sought to ac- 
quire glory, it became Aim, by his caution, to keep that which 
he had. 

One day the light infantry skirmished with the Spartans, 
and having driven them to tneir camp, entered it witn them, 
an4 be^n to plunder. Aratus even then would not lead on 
the mam body, but kept his men on the other side of a defile 
that lay between, and would not suffer them to pass. Lysi- 
ades, ineensed at this order, and reproaching him with cow- 
ardice, called upon the cavalry to support the party which was 
in pursuit of the enemy, and not to oetray the victory, nor to 
desert a man who was going to hazard all for his country. 
Many of the best men in the army followed him to the charge, 
which was so vigorous, that he put the right wing, of the La- 
cedaemonians to flight. But in the ardour of his courage, and 
his ambition for honour, he went inconsiderately upon the 
pursuit, till he fell into an intricate way, obstructed with trees, 
and intersected with large ditches. Cleomenes attacked him 
in this ground, and slew him, after he had maintained the most 
glorious of all combats, the combat for his people, almost at 
their own doors. The rest of the cavalry fled, and, turning 
back upon the main body, put the infantry in disorder, so that 
the rout became general. 

This loss was principally ascribed to Aratus, for he was 
thought to have abandoned Xjysiadcis to his fate. The Achae- 
ans, therefore, retired ingreat anger, and obliged him to fol- 
low them to ^gium. There it was decreed m full council, 

31» 
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that he should be supplied with no more money, nor have any 
mercenaries maintained ; and that, if he would go to war, he 
must find resources for it himself. Thus ignominiousl^ treat- 
ed, he was inclined to give up the seal, and resign his com- 
mand immediately; but, upon more mature consmeration, he 
thought it better to bear the affront with patience. Soon after 
this he led the Achaeans to Orchomenus, where he gave battle 
to MegistonoQs, father-in-law to Cleomenes, killed three hun- 
dred of his men, and took him prisoner. 
• It had been customar3r with him to take the command every 
other year; but when his turn came, and he was called upoD 
to resume it, he absolutely refused, and Timoxenus was ap- 
pointed general. The reason commonly given for his reject- 
ing that commission, was his resentment against the people 
for the late dishonour they had done him; but the real cause 
was the bad posture of the Achaean affairs. Cleomenes no 
longer advanced by insensible steps; he had no measures now 
to keep with the magistrates at home, nor any thing to fear 
from tneir opposition; for he had put the ephori to death, 
distributed the lands in equal portions, and admitted many 
strangers citizens of Sparta. After he had made himself ab- 
solute master by these means at home, he marched into Achaia, 
and insisted upon being appointed general of the league. 
Aratus, therefore, is highly blamed, when affairs were in such 
a tempestuous state, for giving up ihe helm to another pilot, 
when he^ ought rather to have taken it by force to save ^e 
community from sinking. Or, if he thought tibe Achaean pow- 
er beyond the possibility of being retrieved, he should have 
yielded to Cleomenes, and not have brought Peloponnesus 
into a state of barbarism again with Macedonian garrisons, 
nor filled the citadel of Corinth with Illyrian and Gaulish 
arms : for this was making those men to whom he had shown 
himself superior, both in nis military and political capacity, 
and whom ne vilified so much in his Commentaries, masters of 
his cities, under the softer, but false name of allies. It may 
be said, perhaps, that Cleomenes wanted justice, and was ty- 
rannically inclined. Let us grant it for a moment: yet he was 
a descendant of the Heraclidae, and his country was Sparta, 
the meanest citizen of which should have been preferred as 
general of the league to the first of the Macedonians, at least 
by those who set any value on the dignity of Greece. Besides, 
Cleomenes asked for the command among the Achaeans,* only 

* Perhaps Aratos was apprebensiTe that Cleomenes would endeaTonr to 
make bimsdf alsolute amongst the Achaeans, as he was alreadv in Laoedae- 
moD. There was a possibility, howeyer, of his behaving with honour as ge- 
neral of the Achseans : whereas from Antigonus nothing could be expected 
but chains. 
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to make their cities happy in his senrieesy in return for the 
honour of the title; whereas Antigonus, though declared com- 
mander-in-chief both by sea and land, would not accept the 
commission till he was paid with the citadel of Corinth; in 
which he perfectly resembled ^sop's hunter;* for he would 
not ride tne Achasans, though they offered their backs, and 
though by embassies and decrees they courted him to do it, 
till he had first bridled them by his garrison, and by the host- 
ages which they were obliged to deliver to him. 

It is true, iiratus labours to justify himself by the necessity 
of affairs. But Polybius assures us, that, long before that 
necessity existed, he had been afraid of the daring spirit of 
Cleomenes, and had not only treated with Antigonus in pri- 
vate, but drawn in the Megalopolitans to propose it to the ge- 
neral assembly of the Achseans, that Antigonus should be in- 
vited to their assistance. For, whenever Cleomenes renewed 
his depredations, the Megalopolitans were the first that suffer^ 
ed by them. Phylarchus gives the same account; but we 
should not have anorded him much credit, if he had not been 
supported by the testimony of Polybius; for such is his fond- 
ness of Cleomenes, that he cannot speak of him but in an en- 
thusiastic manner; and, as if he was pleading a cause, rather 
than writing a history, he perpetually disparages the one and 
vindicates the other. 

The Achseans having lost Mantinea, which Cleomenes now 
took a second time, and being, moreover, defeated in a great 
battle at Hecatomboeum, were struck with such terror, that 
they immediately invited Cleomenes to Argos, with a promise 
of making him general. But Aratus no sooner perceived that 
he was on his march, and had brought his army as far as Ler- 
ina, than his fears prevailed, and he sent ambassadors to de- 
sire him to come to the Achseans as friends and allies, with 
three hundred men only. They were to add, that if he had 
sny distrust of the Achseans, they would give him hostages. 
Cleomenes told him, they did but insult and mock him with 
such a message, and returning immediately, wrote a letter to 
the Achaean council, full of complsuitts and invectives against 
Aratus. Aratus wrote another against Cleomenes in the same 
style; and liiey proceeded to such gross abuse, as not to spare 
even the characters of their wives and families. 

Upon this Cleomenes sent a herald to declare war against 
the Achseans; and in the mean time the city of Sicyon was 
near being betrayed to him. Disappointed of his expectation 
there, he turned against Pellene, dislodged the Achs^n garri* 

* Horace ffires os this &ble of JEsop's; bat, before JEsop, tbe poet Stesi- 
cboros is nod ioliaye applied it to tbe Himferiaiis, when ffa«y were gwag to 
raise aguard for Phalans. 
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son. luid secured the town for himself. A little after this, he 
took Pheneum and Penteleum; and it was notions before the 
people of Ai^os adopted his interest, and the Pmiasians re- 
ceived his garrison! so that scarce any thing remained firm to 
the Acheans of the dominions they had aquired : Aratus saw 
nothing but confusion about him; all Peloponnesus was in a 
tottering condition, and the cities every where excited by in- 
novators to revolt Indeed, none were quiet or satisfied with 
their present circumstances. Even amongst tljp Sicyonians 
and Corinthians, manj were found to have a correspondence 
with Cleomenes, having been long disaffected to the adminis- 
tration and the public utility, because they wanted to ^t the 
power into their own hands. Aratus was invested with full 
authoritv to punish the delinauents. The corrupt members of 
Sicyon he cut off; but by seeking for such in Corinth, in or- 
der to put them to death, he exasperated the people, already 
sick ofthe same distemper, and weary of the Achaean govern- 
ment* On this occasion they^ assembled in the temple of 
Apollo, and sQnt for Aratus, being determined either to kill 
him or take him prisoner, before they proceeded to an open 
revolt He came leading his horse, as if he had not the least 
mistrust or suspicion. When they saw him at the gate, a num- 
ber of them rose up and loaded him with reproaches. But he, 
with a composed countenance and mild address, bade. Them sit 
down acaiin, and not be standing in the way, and by making 
such a disorderly noise, prevent other citizens who were at 
the door from entering. At the samq time that he said this, he 
drew back step by step, as if he was seeking somebodjp' to take 
his horse. Thus he got out of the crowd^ and continued to 
talk, without the least appearance of confusion, to such of the 
Corinthians as he met, and desired them to go to the temple, 
till he insensibly^ approached, the citadel. He then mounted 
his horse, and without stopping any longer at the fort, than to 
give his orders to Cleopater the governor to keep a strict 
guard upon it, he rode off to Sicyon, followed bv no more 
flian thirty soldiers, for the rest had left him and dispersed. 

The Corinthians, soon apprised of his flight, went inpur- 
suit of him: but failing in their design, thejr sent for Cleo- 
menes, and put the city into his hands. He did not, however, 
think this aavantage equal to his loss in their suffering Aratus 
to escape. As soon as the inhabitants of that district on the 
eoast called Acte had surrendered their towns, he shut up the 
citadel with a wall of circumvallation, and a palisadoea en- 
trenchmentt 

*Wbat wonder, when tiie^ nw Aratas unfaithfiil to his ftnt 
and going* to bring tbem again under the Macedonian yoke? 
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III the mean time, many of the Achaeans repaired to Aratus 
at Sicydn, and a general assembly was held, in which he was 
chosen commander-in-chief, witn an unlimited commission. 
He now first took a guard, and it was composed of his fel- 
low-citizens. •He had conducted the Achaean administration 
three-and-lhirty years; he had been first man in Greece, both 
in power and reputation; but he now found himself abandon- 
ed, indigent, persecuted, without any thing but one plank to 
trust to m the storm that had shipwrecked his country: for 
the .£tolians refused him the assistance which he rec^uested*, 
and the city of Athens, thoueh well inclined to serve him, was 
prevented by Euclides and Micion. 

Aratus had a house and valuable efiects at Corinth. Cleo- 
roenes would not touch any thing that belonged to him, but 
sent for his friends and agents, and charged theni to take the 
utmost care of his afiairs, as remembering that they must give 
an account to Aratus. To Aratus himself he privately sent 
Tripylis^ and afterwards his father-in-law Megistonoils, with 
great offers, and among the rest a pension of twelve talents, 
which was double the yearly allowance he had had from Pto* 
lemy. For this he desired to be a|ipointed general of Uie 
Achsans, and to be joined with him m the c^re of the citadel 
of Corinth. Aratus answered, — ^**That he did not now go- 
vern afiairs, but they governed him.*' As there appeared an 
insincerity in this answer, Cleomenes entered the territories 
of Sicyon, and committed great devastations. He likewise 
blocked up the city for three months together; all which time 
Aratus was debating with himself whether he should surren- 
der the citadel to Antigonus> for he would not send him suc- 
cours on any other condition. 

Before he could take hb resolution, the Achsans met in 
council at iEgium, and called him to attend it As the town 
was invested oy Cleomenes, it was danserous to pass. The 
citizens entreated him not to go, and declared they would not 
suffer him to e^ose himself to an enemy who was watching 
for his prey. The matrons, and their children, too, hung upon 
him, and wept for him as a common parent and protector. He 
consoled them, however, as well as he could, and rode down 
to the sea, taking with him ten of his friends, and his. son, 
who was now approaching to manhood. Finding some vessels 
at anchor, he went on. board, and arrived safe at ^gium« 
There he held an assembly, in which it was decreed that An^ 
tigonus should be called in, and the citadel surrendered to him. 
Aratus sent his own son amongst the other hostages; which 
the Corinthians so much resented, that they plundered hit 
goods, and made a present of his house to Cleomenes. 

As Antigonns was now approaching with his army, which 

VoL.IV: 3 A 
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consisted of twenty thousand foot, all Macedonians, and of 
fourteen hundred horse, Aratus went with the Achaean magis- 
trate by sea,* and without being discovered by the enemy, 
met him at PegsB; thoueh he placed no great confidence m 
Antigonus, and distrusted the Macedonians: for he knew that 
his' greatness had been owing to the mischiefs he had done 
them ; and that he had Brst risen to the direction of affairs in 
consequence of his hatred to old Antieonus. But seeing an 
indispensable necessity before him, such an occasion as those 
who seemed to command are forced to obey, he faced the dan- 
ger. When Antigonus was told that Aratus was come in per- 
son, he gave the rest a common welcome, but received him in 
the most honourable manner; and finding him, upon trial, to 
be a man of probity and prudence, took him into his most 
intimate friendship : for Aratus was not only serviceable to 
the king in great affairs, but in the hours of leisure hi9 most 
agreeable companion. Antigonus, therefore, though young, 
perceiving in him such a temper, and such other qualities as 
ntted him for a pri need's frienaship, preferred him not only to 
the rest of the Achaeans, but even to the Macedonians that 
. were about him, and continued to employ him in every affair 
of consequence. Thus the thing which the gods announccid 
by the entrails of one of the victims w^as accomplished: for 
it 18 said that when Aratus was sacrificing not long before, 
there appeared in the liver two ^all-bladders enclosed in the 
same caul; upon which the diviner declared, that two ene- 
mies, who appeared the most irreconcileable, would soon be 
united in the strictest friendship. Aratus then took Jittie no- 
tice of the saying, for he never put much faith in victims, nor 
indeed in predictions from any thing else, but used to depend 
upon his reason. Some time after, however, when the war 
went on successfully, Antigonus made an entertainment at 
Corinth, at which, though there was a numerous company, he 
placed Aratus next above him. They had not sat long before 
Antigonus called for a cloak. At the same time he asked 
Aratus, — ^^ Whether he did not think it very cold?'' and he 
answered,— ^< It was extremely cold." The king then desired 
him to sit nearer, and the servants who brought the cloak put 
it over the shoulders of both. This putting Aratus in mind 
of the victim, he informed the king botJi of the sign and the 
prediction. But this happened long after the time that we are 
upon. 

While they were at Pegae, they took oaths of mutual fidelity, 
and then marched against the enemy. There were several 
actions under the walls of Corinth, in which Cleomenes had 

* The magistrates called Demwrgi. See an account of them beftire. 
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fortified himself strongly, and the Corinthians defended the 
place with great vigour. 

In the mean time, Aristotle, a citizen of Ar^os and friend 
of Aratus, sent an a^ent to him privately, wiBi an offer of 
bringing that city to declare for him, if he would go thither in 
person with some troops. Aratus having acquainted Antigo- 
nus with this scheme, embarked fifteen hundred men, and sail- 
ed immediately with them from the isthmus to Epidaurus. 
But the people of Argos, without waiting for his arrivsd, had 
attacked the troops of Cleomenes, and shut them up in the 
citadel. Cleomenes having notice of this, and fearing that the 
enemy, if they were in possession. of Argos, might cut off his 
retreat to Lacedaemon, left his post before the citadel of Co- 
rinth the same ni^ht, and marched to the succour of his men. 
He reached it belore Aratus^ and gained some advanta^ over 
the enemy ; but Aratus arriving soon after, and the kmg ap- 
pearing with his army, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea. 

Upon this all the cities joined the Achaeans again. Antigo- 
nus made himself master of the citadel of Corinth ; and the 
Argives bavins appointed Aratus their general, he persuadpd 
them to give Antigonus the estates of the late t3nrants and all 
the traitors. That people put Aristomachus to the torture at 
Cenchreae,* and afterwards drowned him in the sea. Aratus 
was much censured on this occasion, for permitting a man to 
suffer unjustly, who was not of a bad character, with whom 
he formerly nad connections, and who, at his persuasion, had 
abdicated the supreme power, and brought Argos to unite itself 
to the Achaean league. There were other charges against Ara- 
tus, namely^ that, at his instigations, the Achaeans had given 
the city of Corinth to Antigonus, as if it had been no more 
than an ordinary village^ that they had suffered him to pillage 
Orchomenus, and place in it a Macedonian garrison; that 
they had made a decree that their communitjy should not send 
a letter or an embassy to any other king, without the consent 
of Antigonus, that they were forced to maintain and pay the 
Macedonians; and that they had sacrifices, libations, and 
games, in honour of Antigonus, — ^the fellow-citizens of Ara- 
tus setting the example, and I'eceiving Antigonus into their 
city, oh which occasion Aratus entertained him in his house. 
For all these things they blamed Aratus, not considering that 
when he had once put the reins in the hands of that prince, 
he was necessarily carried along with the tideof re^l power; 
no longer master of any thing but his tongue, and it was dan- 

* Platarch seems here to haye followed Phylarchns. Polybius teUs ub that 
Aristomachus deseired greater puDuhmeiits than be sufiEered, not only for 
his extreme cruelty wb£ t]rrant of Argos, bat also for hh abandoning the 
Achseans in tbeir distress, and declaring for their enemies. 
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gerous to use that with freedom: for he was visibly coneem- 
ed at many circumstances of the king's conduct, particularly 
with respect to the statues. Anti»inus erected anew those of 
the tyrants which Aratus had puUed down, and demolished 
those he had set up in memory of the brave men that surprised 
the citadel of Connth. That of Aratus only was sparea, not- 
withstanding his intercession fbr the rest In the affair of 
Mantinea,* too, the behaviour of the Achaeans was not suita- 
ble to the Grecian humanity: for haying conquered it by 
means of Antigonus, they put the principal of the inhabitants 
to the sword; some of the rest they sold, or sent in fetters to 
Macedonia; and they made slaves of the women and children. 
Of the money thus raised, they divided a third part amonest 
themselves, and gave the rest to the Macedonians. But this 
had its excuse in the law of r^risals. For however shocking 
it may appear for men to sa«rince to their anger those of their 
jpwn nation and kindred, yet in necessity, as Simonides says, 
^ it seems rather a popular alleviation than a hardship to give 
relief to a mind inflamed and aching with resentment But as 
towhat Aratus did afterwards with respect to Mantinea, it is 
impossible to justify him upon a plea either of propriety or 
necessity : for Antigonus having made a present or ^at citv to 
the Argives, they resolved to repeople it, and appointed Ara- 
tus to see it done; in virtue of which commission, as well as 
that of general, he decreed that it should no more be called 
Mantinea, but Antigonea: which name it still bears. Thus, 
by his means, Mantinea, the amiable Mantinea, as Homer 
calls it, was no more; and, in the place of it, we have a city 
which took its name from the man who ruined its inhabitants. 
Some time after this, Cleomenes being overthrown in a 
great battle near Sellasia^t quitted Sparta, and sailed to Egrpt 

* The Manttneanfl had applied to the AcheeuM fiir a ganrisoD to defend 
them ajcainst the LRcediemopiam. Id oompliaiKse with their request, the 
Achaeans sent them three handred of their own citizena, and two hundred 
mercenaries. But the Mantineans soon after chanfing their minda, in the 
most perfidious manner massacred that garrison. They deserred, therefore, 
all that they^ are here said to have suffered ; hn^ Polyhias OHdcek no mentioo 
of the principal inhabitants heing pot to death; he coly says, their goods wert 
plundered, and some of the people sold for slaves. 

i Cleomenes had entrenched himself so strongly near SeUasia, in a narrow 
pass between the mountains £ya and Olympus, that Antigonus did not think 
proper to attack him there. It is not easy to comprehend what could induce 
Cleomenes to come out of these entrenchments, and risk a pitched battlfr 
His tnx^ were not so numerous as the enemy's by one thira; and he was 
supplied with all sorts of provisiona from Sparta : what then could make him 
hazard a battle, the event of which was to decide the (ate of Lacedaemoo ? 
Polybius, indeed, seems to insinuate (he cause of this proceeding; for he tells 
us, that Ptolemy king of Egypt, who had promised to assist him In this war, 
acquainted him that be was not in a ooodition to make good his engai 
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As for Antieonu8y after the kindest' and most honourable be- 
haviour to Aratus, he returned to Macedonia. In his sickness 
there, which happened soon after his arrival, he sent Philip, 
then very youn^, but already declared his successor, into Pe-^ 
loponnesus, having first instructed him, above all things, to 
give attention to Aratus, and through him to treat witn the 
cities, and make himself known to the Achseans. Aratus re- 
ceived him with great honour, and managed him so well, that 
he returned to Macedonia full of sentiments of respect for his 
friend, and in the most favourable disposition for tne interests 
of the Greeks. 

After the death of Antigonus, the ^tolians despised the in- 
activity of the Achaeans: for, accustomed to the protection of 
foreign arms, and sheltering themselves under the Macedo- 
nian power, they sunk into a state of idleness and disorder. 
This gave the jSltolians room to attempt a footing in Pelopon- 
nesus. By the way they made some bootv in the country 
about Patrae and Dyme, and then proceeded to Messene, and 
laid waste its territories. Aratus was incensed at this inso- 
lence; but he perceived that Timoxenes, who was then gene- 
ral, took slow and dilatory measures, because his year was 
almost expired. Therefore, as he was to succeed to the com- 
mand, he anticipated his commis»on by five days, for the sake 
of assisting the Messenians. He assembled the Achaeans, but 
the^ had now neither exercise not courage to enable them to 
maintain the combat, and, consequently, he was beaten in a 
battle which he fought at Caphyse. Being accused of having 
ventured too much on this occasion,* he became afterwards so 
cold, and fo far abandoned his hopes for the public, as to ne- 
glect the opportunities which the JBtolians gave him, and suf- 

And as Cleomenei did not cboote to try tiie other sltonwtiTe, that of saini^ 
to AntigoDus for a peace, he risked all upon the event of that day. 

* Aratus was accused m tbe assembly, first, of hariiuz taken thecomma^ 
upon him before his time. In the ne^f place, he was blamed for hayinfd^. 
missed the Achaean troops, while tbe J^ltolians were stiD in the heart of Pelo- 
ponnesus. The thiid article a^nit him was, his Tenturin|r a battle with so 
few troops, when he mifht have made, with great ease^a safe retreat to the 
neighbouring towns, and there reinforced his armv. The last and heaviest 
charge against bim was, that after he had resolred to give the enemy battle, 
he did not, in the whole action, take one step that became a general of any 
experience : for he sent the cavahy and ligfat-anned foot to attack the ene- 
my's rear, after their front had gained the adyantage; whereas he ought to 
have encountered the fttint at first, with the advantage of having them on the 
declivity ; in which case his heavy-armed infantry would have done him great 
service. However, he endeavoured to prove that the loss of the batUe was 
not his fault ; adding, that if he had been wanting in any of the duties of an 
able general, he asked pardon; and hoped that, in r^fard of his past ser- 
vices, thev would not censure him with rigour. This submission of his 
changed the minds of the whole assembly, and the people began to vent their 
rage upon his accusers. 

Vol. IV. , 32 
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fered them to roam about Peloponnesus in a Bacchanalian 
manner, committing all* the excesses that insolence could sug- 
gest 

The Achaeans were now obliged to stretch out their hands 
again towards Macedonia, and brought Philip to interfere in 
the affairs of Greece. They knew the regard he had for 
AratuSy and the confidence he placed in him, and hoped, on 
that account, to find him tractable and edsy in all their affairs. 
But the king now first began to listen to Apelles, Megateus, 
and other courtiers, who endeavoured to darken the character 
of Aratus, and prevailed upon him to support the contrary 
party, by which means Eperatus was elected general of the 
Achaeans. Eperatus, however, soon fell into the greatest con- 
tempt amongst them; and as Aratus would not ^ive any atten- 
tion to their concerns, nothing went well. Philip, finding that 
he had committed a capital error, turned again to Aratus, and 
gave himself up entirely to his direction. As his affairs now 
prospered, and his power and reputation grew under the cul- 
ture of Aratus, he depended entirely on him for the farther 
increase of both. Indeed, it was evident to all the world that 
Aratus had excellent talents, not only for guiding a common- 
wealth, but a kingdom too :t for there appeared a tincture of 
his prindples and manners in all the conduct of this young 
prince. Thus, the moderation with which he treated the Spar- 
tans,* after they had offended him, his engaging behaviour to 
the Cretans, by which he gained the whole isUind in a few 
days, and the glorious success of his expedition against the 
^tolians, gained Philip the honour of knowing how to follow 
good counsel, and Aratus that of being able to giv^ it 

On this account, the courtiers envied him still more; and 
as they found that their private engines of calumny availed 
nothing, they began to try open battery, reviling and insulting 
him at table with the utmost effrontery and lowest abuse. Nay, 
once they threw stones at him, as he was retiring from supper 
to his tent Philip, incensed at such outrase, fined them 
twentv talents, and, upon their proceeding to disturb and cm- 
broil his affairs, put them to death. 

But, afterwards, he was carried so high by the flow of pros- 
perity, as to discover manv disorderly passions. The native 
oadness of his disposition broke througn the veil he had put 
over it, and, by degrees, his real character appeared. In the 

* The Spartans had killed one of their ephori, aad some others of tbeir 
citizens who were in the interest of PhUip ; and some of his counseUors ad- 
vised him to revenge the affront with rigour. But he said that as the Spar- 
tans now belonged to the AchsBan league, tbey were accountable to it; and 
that it ill became him to treat them with severity, who were his allies, when 
his predecessor had extended his clemency to tni^, thoagh ene^iies. 
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first place, he greatly injured young Aratus by corrupting his 
wife ; and the commerce was a lone time secret, because he 
lived under his roof, where he had been received under the 
sanction of hospitality. In the next place, he discovered a 
strong aversion to commonwealths, ana to the cities that were 
under that form of government It was easy to be seen, too, 
that he wanted to shake off Aratus. The first suspicion of his 
intentions arose from his behaviour with respect to the Mes- 
senians. There were tw.o factions amongst them which had 
raised a sedition in the city. Aratus went to reconcile them ; 
but Philip getting to the place a day before him, added stings 
to their mutual resentments. On the one hand, he called the 
magistrates privately, and asked them whether they had not 
laws to retrain the rabble? and, on the other, he asked the 
demagogues whether they had not hands to defend them against 
tyrants? The magistrates, thus encouraged, attacked the chiefs 
of the people, and they, in their turn, came with superior num- 
bers, and killed the magistrates, with near two hundred more 
of their party. 

After Philip had engaged in these detestable practices, 
which exasperated the JVlessenians still more against each 
other, Aratus, when he arrived, made no secret of his resent- 
ment, nor did he restrain his son in the severe and disparaging 
things he said to Philip. The young man had once a particu- 
lar attachment to Philip, which, in those days, they distin- 
guished by the name of love; but on this occasion he scrupled 
not to tell him, — "That, after such a base action, instead of 
appearing agreeable, he was the most deformed of human 
kind." 

Philip made no answer, though anger evidently was work- 
ing in his bosom, and he often muttered to himself while the 
other was speaking. However, he pretended to bear it with 
great calmness, and, affecting to appear the man of subdued 
temper and refined manners, gave the elder Aratus his hand, 
and took him from the theatre to the castle of Ithome,* under 
pretence of sacrificing to Jupiter and visiting the place. This 
fort, which is as strong as the citadel of Corinth, were it gar- 
risoned, would greatly annoy the neighbouring country, and 
be almost impregnable. After Philip nad offered his sacrifice 
there, and the diviner came to show him the entrails of the 
ox, he took them in both hands, and showed them to Aratus 
and Demetrius of Phariae, sometimes turning them to one, and 
sometimes to the other, and asking them, — ^^ What they saw in 
the entrails of the victim; whether they warned him to keep 

* In the printed text it is Ilhomaia, which a^^ees wilh'the name this fort 
has in PolybiuB; but one of the manuscripts gives us Ithome, which is the 
name Strabo gives it 
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this citadel, or to restore it to the Messenians?" Demflftrius 
smiled, and said,— ^< If you have the soul of a diviner, yoa 
will restore it; but if that of a king, you will hold the bull 
by both his horns." By which he hinted that he must have 
Peloponnesus entirely in subjection, if he added Ithome to the 
ciUdel of Corinth. Aratus was a lon(^ time silent; but upon 
Philip's pressing him to declare his opinion, he said, — ^^ There 
are many mountains of n-eat stren^ in Crete, many castles 
in Bceotia and Phocis in lofty situations, and many impregnar 
ble places in Acarnania, both on the coast and within land, x oa 
have seized none of these, and vet they all pay you a volun^ 
tary obedience. Robbers, indeed, take to rocKs and precipices 
for security; but for a king there is no such fortress as honour 
and humanity. These are the things that have opened to you 
the Cretan sea, these have unbarred the gates of Peloponnesus. 
In short, by these it is that, at so early a period in life, you are 
become general of the one, and sovereign of the other." 
Whilst he was vet speaking, Philip returned the entrails to 
the diviner, and taking Aratus by the hand, drew him along, 
and said, — ^^ Come on then, let us go as we came;" intimating 
that he had overruled him, and deprived him of such an ao- 
quisition as the city would have been. 

From this time Aratus began to withdraw from court, and, 
by degrees, to give up all correspondence with Philip. ^ He 
refused also to accompany him in his expedition into Epirus, 
thoueh applied to for that purpose; choosing to stay at home, 
lest he should share in the disrepute of his actions. But alter 
Philip had lost his fleet, with ^preat diamee, in the Roman 
war, and nothing succeeded to his wish, he returned to Pelo» 
ponnesus, and tried once more what art could do to impose 
upon the M essenians. When he found that his desirns were 
discovered, he> had recourse to open hostilities, anaravaged 
their country. Aratus then saw all his ineanness, and broke 
with him entirely. By this time, too, he perceived that he had 
dishonoured his son's bed: but, though the injury lay heavy 
on him, he concealed it from his son, because he could only 
inform him that he was abused, without being able to help him 
to the means of revenge. There seemed to be a great and 
unnatural change in Philip, who, of a mild and sober youn^ 
prince, became a libidinous and cruel tyrant; but, in fact, it 
was not a change of disposition; it was only aiscovering, in a 
time of full security, the vices which his tears had long con- 
cealed. That his regard for Aratus had originally a great 
mixture of fear and reverence, appeared even in the method 
he took to destroy him : for thougn he was very desirous of 
effectine; that cruel purpose, because he neither looked upon 
himself as an absolute prince, or a king,-or even a freeman^ 
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wiui\e Aratos liTed. yet he would not ttlempt any thing against 
him in the way ot open force, but desired Thaurion, one of 
his friends and genenJs, to take him off in a private, manner, 
in his absence. At the same time he recommended poison. 
That officer^ accordingly, bavine formed an acquaintance with 
him, gave him a dose, not of a sharp or violent kind, but such 
a one as causes lingering heats, ana a slight cough, and gra- 
dually brinss the body to decay. Aratus was not ignorant of 
the cause of his disorder, but knowing that it avail^ nothing 
to discover it to the world, he bore it quietly and in silence, as 
if it had been an ordinary distem])er. Indfeed, when one of 
his friends came to visit him in his chamber, and expressed 
his surprise at seeine him spit blood, he said, — ^^ Such, Cepha- 
lon, are the fruits oiroyal triendship.'^ 

Thus died Aratus at iBgium, after he had beeri seventeen 
times general of the Achseans. That people were desirous of 
having him buried there, and would have thought it an honour 
to give him a magnificent funeral, and a monument worthy of 
his life and character. But the Sicyonians considered it as a. 
misfortune to have him interred any v^ere but amount thean, 
and, therefore, persuaded the Achseans to leave the disposal of 
the body entirely to them. As there was an anqient law that 
had been observed with religious care, against burying any 
person within their walls, ana they were afraid to transgress it 
on this occasion, they sent to inquire of the priestess of ApoUo . 
at Delphi, and she returned this answer:-— 

Seek yod what funeral hoDoare yoa shaD pay 

To your departed prince, the small rewara 

For liberty restored, and g-lory won ? 

Bid Sicyon, fearien, rear the sacred tomh. 

For the yile tonffae that dares with impioaa breatii 

Offend Aratus, blasts the face of Nature, 

Pours horror on the earth, and seas, and skies. 

This oracle gave great joy to all the Achaeans, particularly the 
people of Sicyon. They chansed the day of mourning into a 
lestival, and adorning themselves with earlands and white 
robes, brought the corpse with songs and dances from ^gium 
to Sicyon. There they selected the most conspicuous ground, 
and interred him as the founder and deliverer of their city. 
The place is still called ^ratium; and there they offer two 
yearly sacrifices; the one on the fifth of the month Daesius, 
(the Athenians call it Anthesterion,*) which was the day he 
aelivered the city from the yoke of^ tyrants, and on which ac- 
count they called the festival Soteria: the other on his birth- 
day. The first sacrifice was offered by the priest of Jupiter 
the Preserver, and the second by the son of Aratus, who, on 

* February. 
Vol. IV. 3 B 3:a» 
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that occasion, wore a girdle,* not entirely white, but half pur- 

file. The music was sung to the harp by the choir that be- 
onged to the theatre. The procession was led up by the 
master of the Oymnasiufn, at the head of the boys and youns 
men; the senate followed, crowned with flowers, and such of 
the other citizens as chose to attend. Some small marks of 
the ceremonies observed on those days still remain, but the 
greatest part is worn out by time and other circumstances. 

Such was the life and character that history has given us of 
the elder Aratus. As to the youn^r, Philip, who was natu- 
rally wicked, and* delighted to add insolence to cruelty, cave 
him potions, not of the deadly kind, but such.as deprived nim 
of his reason; insomuch that he took up inclinations that were 
shocking and monstrous, and delighted in things that not only 
dishonoured, but destroyed him. Death, therefore, which 
took him in the flower of his age, was considered, not as a 
misfortone, but a deliverance. The veneeance, however, of 
Jupiter, the patron of hospitality and friendship, visited Philip 
ibr his breacn of both, and pursued him through life: for he 
was beaten by the Romans, and forced to yield himself to their 
discretion. In consequence of which he was stripped of all 
the provinces he had conquered, gave up all his ships, except 
five, obliged himself to pay a thousand ^ents, and aeliver his 
son as a hostage. He even held Macedonia and its depen- 
. dencies only at the mercy of the conquerore. Amidst all 
these misfortunes, he was possessed only of one blessings a 
son of supenor virtue, and nim he put to death, in his envy 
and jealousy of the honours the Romans paid him. He left 
his crown to his other son Perseus, who was believed not to 
be his, but a supposititious child, born of a sempstress named 
Gnathaenium. It was over him that Paulus ^milius triumph- 
ed, and in him ended the royal race of Antigonus; whereas 
the posterity of Aratus remained to our days, and still con- 
tinues in Sicyon and Pellene. 

* ZTpo^ioi sig^es also a fUA. 
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IpHiCBATES the Athenian eeneral. thought that a soldier of 
fortune should have an attachment both to money and plea- 
sure, that his passions mieht put him upon fighting with more 
boldness for a supply. But most others are of opinion, that 
the main body of an army, like the healthy natural body, 
should have no motion of its own, but be entirely guided by 
the head. Hence, Paulus ^milius, when he found his army 
in Macedonia talkative, busy, and ready to direct their gene- 
ral, is said to hare given orders, — ^^ That each should keep his 
hand fit for action, and his sword sharp, and leave the rest to 
him.'' And Plato perceiving that the oest general cannot un- 
dertake any thing with success, unless his troops, are sqber, 
and perfectly united to support him, concluded, that to know 
how to obey, rcMquired as generous a disposition, and as ra- 
tional an education, as to know bow to command ; for these 
advantages would correct the violence and impetuosity of the 
soldier with the mildness and humanity of tne philosopher. 
Amongst other fatal examnles, what happened amongst the 
Romans after the death of Nero, is sofScient to show that no- 
thing is more dreadful than an undisciplined army actuated 
only by the impulse of their own ferocity. Demades, seeing 
the wild and violent motions of the Macedonian army after 
the death of Alexander, compared it to the Cyclops,^ after 
his eye was put 6ut But ^e Koman empire more resembled 
the extravagant passions and raving of the Titans, which the 
poets tell us of, when it was torn in pieces by rebellion, and 
turned its arms against itself; not so much through the am- 
bition of the emperors, as the avarice and licentiousness of the 
soldiers, who drove out one emperor by another.t 

Dionysius the Sicilian, speaking of^ Alexander of Pherse, 
who reigned in Thessaly oniy ten months, and then was slain, 
called him, in derision of tne sudden change, a theatdcal 
tyrant But tiie palace of the Caesars received four emperors 
in a less space of time, one entering, and another makinghis 
exit, as if they had only been acting a part upon a stage. The 
Romans, indeed, had one consolation amidst tneir misfortunes, 

♦ Polyphemus. 

t Id the original it is, aiOM nail u driven out by anoiher. 
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that they needed no other revenge upon the authors of them 
than to see them destroy each other; and with the ereatest 
justice of all, fell the firsl^ who corrupted the army, and taught 
them to expect so much upon the change of emperor; tnus 
dishonouring a glorious action by mercenary considerations, 
and turning the revolt from Nero into treason. For Nyrophi- 
dius Sabinus, who, as we observed before,* was joined in com- 
mission with Ti^llinus, as captain of the prsBtorian cohorts, 
after Nero's afiairs were in a desperate state, and it was plain 
that he intended to retire into Egypt, persuaded the army, as 
if Nero had already abdicated, to declare Galba emperor, pro- 
mising every soldier of the prsetorian cohorts seven thousand 
five hundred drachmas^ and the troops that were quartered in 
the provinces twelve hundred and fifty drachmas a man: a 
sum which it was impossible to collect without doing infinitely 
more mischief to the empire than Nero had done in his whole 
reign. 

This proved the immediate ruin of Nero, and soon after 
destroyed Galba himself. They deserted Nero in hopes of 
receiving the money, and despatched Galba because they did 
not receive it Afterwards they sought for another who might 
pay them that sum, but they ruined themselves by their reM- 
lions and treasons, without gaining what they had been made 
to expect To give a complete ana exact account of the affairs 
of those times, oelongs to the professed historian. It is, how- 
ever, in my province to lay before the reader the most lemark- 
able circumstances in the fives of the Cflesars. 

It is an acknowledged truth, that Sulpitius Galba was the 
richest private man that ever rose to tne imperial dignity, 
fiut though his extraction was of the noblest, from the Umily 
of the Servii, yet he thought it a grater honour to be related 
to Quintus Gatulus Capitolinus, who was th^ first man in his 
time for virtue and reputation, though he voluntarily left to 
others the pre-eminence in power. He was also related to Li- 
via, the wife of Augustus, and it was by her interest that he 
was raised from the office he had in the palace to the dignity 
of consul. It is said that he acauitted him of his commission 
in Germany with honour; and that he gained more reputation 
than most commanders during his proconsulate in Africa. 
But his simple parsimonious way of living passed for avarice 
in an emperor ; and the pride he took in economy and strict 
temperance was out of character. 

He was sent governor into Spain by Nero, before that em- 
peror had learned to fear such of the citizens as had great au- 
thority in Rome. Besides, the mildness of his temper and 

* In the Life of Nero, which ii kwt 
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his advanced time of life, promised a cautious and prudent 
conduct The emperor's receivers,* a most abandoned set of 
men, harassed the provinces in the most cruel manner. Galba 
could not assist them against their persecutors; but his con- 
cern for their misfortunes, which appeared not less than if he 
had been a sufferer himself, affordea them some consolation, 
even while they were condemned and sold for slaves. Many 
sone^s were made upon Nero, and sung every where; and as 
Galba did not endeavour to suppress them, or join thcj re- 
ceivers of the revenues in their resentment, that was a circum- 
stance which endeared him still more to the natives r for by 
this time he had contracted a friendship with them, having 
long been their governor. He had borne thftt commission 
eight years, when Junius yindeX| who commanded in Gaul, 
revolted against Nero. It is saicL that before this rebellion 
broke out, Galba had intimations ot it in letters from Vindex; 
but he neither countenanced nor discovered it, as the ^ver- 
nors of other provinces did, who sent the letters they had re- 
ceived to Nero*, and by that means ruined the project, as far 
as was in their power. Yet those same governors afterwards 
joining in the conspiracv gainst their prince, showed that 
they could betray not only Vindex, but themselves. 

But after Vindex had openly commenced hostilities, he wrote 
to Galba, desiring him,— -"To accept the imperial dignity, and 
give a head to the strong Gallic body, which so much wanted 
one; which had no less &an a hundred thousand men in arms, 
and was able to raise a much greater number.*' 

Galba then called a council of his friends. Some of them 
advised him to wait and see what motions there might be in 
Rome, or inclinations for a change* But Titus Vinius, cap- 
tain of One of the praetorian cohorts, said, — ^*What room is 
there, Galba, for deliberation? To inquire, whether we shall 
continue faithful to Nero, is to have revolted alread]^. There 
is no medium. We must either accept the friendship of Vin- 
dex, as if Nero was our declared enemy, or accuse and fight 
Vindex, because he desires that the Romans should have Galba 
for their emperor, rather than Nero for their tyrant" Upon 
this, Galba, ny an ^ict, fixed a day for enfranchising all who 
should present themselves. The report of this soon drew to- 
gether a multitude of people who were desirous of a change ; 
and he had no sooner mounted the tribunal, than with one 
voice they declared h.m luaiperor. He did not immediately 
accept the title, bat accused Nero of great crimes, and lament- 
ed the fate of many Romans of great distinction whom he had 

*** Eni«oiria, procurtdores ; ttney had faO powers to collect the revenues, and 
acni|;>led no acts of oppreasion in the coarae of tbeir prooeedings. 
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barbarously slain : after which he declared,— *< That he would 
serve his country with his best abilities, not as Caesar or em- 
peror, but as lieutenant to the senate and people of Rome,'** 

That it was a just and rational scheme, which Vindex adopt- 
ed in calling Galba to the empire, there needs no better proof 
than Nero himself; for though he pretended to look upon the 
commotions in Gaul as nothing, yet when he received the news 
of Galba's revolt, which he happened to do just after he had 
bathed, and was sat down to supp>er, in his madness he over- 
turned the table. However, when the senate had declared 
Galba an enemy to his country, he affected to despise the dan- 
ger, and, attempting to be merry upon it, said to his friends, — 
" I have long w^anted a pretence to raise monev, and this will 
furnish me with an excellent one. The Gauis, when I have 
conquered them, will be a fine booty, and, in the mean Ume, 
I will seize the estate of Galba, since he is a declared enemy, 
and disbose of it as I think fit" Accordingly, he gave direc- 
tions that Galba's estate should be sold; which Galba no 
sooner heard, than he exposed to sale all that belonged to 
Nero in Spain, and more readily found purchasers. 

The revolt from Nero soon became general; and the gover- 
nors of provinces declared for Gidba : only Clodius Macer in 
Africa, and Virginius Rufus in Germany, stood out, and acted 
for themselves, but upon different motives. Clodius being 
conscious to himself of much rapine, and manv murders, to 
which his avarice and cruelty had prompted him, was in a 
fluctuating state, and could not take his resolution either to 
assume, or reject the imperial title. And Vir^nius, who com- 
manded some of the best legions in the empire, and had been 
often pressed by them to take the title of emperor, declared, — 
^^ That he would neither take it himself, nor suffer it to be 
given to any oth^r but the person whom the senate should 
name." 

Galba was not a little alarmed at this at first But after the 
forces of Virginius and Vindex had overpowered them, like 
charioteers no bnger able to guide the reins, and forced them 
to fight, Vindex lost twenty tiiousand Gauls in the battle, and 
then despatched himself. A report was then current, that the 
victorious army, in consequence of so great an advantage, 
would insist th^t Virginius should accept tne imperial dignity; 
and that, if he refused it, they would turn again to Nero. 
This put Galba in a great consternation, and he wrote letters to 
Virginius, exhorting him to act in concert with him, for pre» 
serving the empire and liberty of the Romans. After which 

* Dio Cassius informs us, that this declaration was made nine months and 
thirteen days before Galba's death, and, consequently, on the third of Aprfl ; 
for he was assassinated on the fiAeenth of January, in the following year. 
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he retired with his friends to Colonia, a citj in Spain, and 
there spent some time, rather in repenting of what he had 
done, and wishing for the life of ease and leisure, to which he 
had so long heen accustomed, than taking any of the neces- 
sary steps Tor his promotion. 

It was now the beginning of summer, when one evening, a 
little before night, one of Galba^s freed-men, a native of Sicuy, 
arrived in seven days from Rome. Being told that Galba was 
retired to rest, he ran up to his chamber, and having opened 
it, in spite of the resistance of the chamberlains, informea him, 
— ^^ That as Nero did not appear, thdush he was living at that 
time, the army first, and then the people and senate of Rome, 
had declared Galba emperor; and not loiig after news was 
brought that Nero was aead." He added, " That he was not 
satisned with the report, but went and saw the dead body of 
the tyrant before he would set out" Galba was greatly ele- 
vated by this intelligence; and he encouraged the. multitudes 
that soon attended at the door by communicating it to them, 
though the expedition with which it was brought appearea 
incredible. But two days after, Titus Vinius, with many 
others, arrived from the camp, and brought an account of all 
the proceedings of the senate. Vinius* was promoted to an 
honourable employment: while the freed-man had his name 
changed from Icelus to Martianus, was honoured with the 

Erivilege of wearing the gold ring, and had more attention paid 
im than any of the other freed-men. 

Meantime, at Rome, Nymphidius Sabinus got the adminis- 
tration into his hands, not by slow and insensible steps, but 
with the greatest celerity. He knew that Galba, on account of 
his great age, being now seventy-three, was scarce able to 
make the journey to Rome, though carried in a litter. Besides, 
the forces there had long been inclined to serve him, and now 
they depended upon him only, considering him as their bene- 
factor, on account of the large gratuity he had promised, and 
Galba as their debtor. He, therefore, immediately command- 
ed his colleague Tigellinus to give up his swora. He made 
great entertainments, at which he received persons of consu- 
lar dignity, and such as had commanded armies and provinces; 
yet he gave the invitation in the name of Galba. He like- 
wise instructed many of the soldiers to suggest it to the prse- 
(fian cohorts, that tney should send a message to Galba, de- 
anding that Nymphidius should be always their captain^ and 



/ 

^ nor 



* V'lnms was of a prstorian family, and bad bdiared with boDour as gorer- 
nor of Gallia Narbonensis; but when be became tbe fayourite and first minis- 
ter of the emperor of Rome, he soon made his master obnoxious to the i>eo- 
ple, and ruined himself. The truth is, he was naturaUy of a bad disposition, 
and a man of no principles. 
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without a coUeftgue* The readiness the senate expressed to 
add to his honour and authority, in calling him their benefac- 
tor, in goine daily to pay their respects at his gate, and de- 
siring that he would take upon him to propose and confirm 
every decree, brought him to a much higher pitch of insolence; 
insomuch, that in a little time, he became not only obnoxious, 
but formidable to the very persons that paid their court to him. 
When the consuls had charged the public messengers with the 
decrees to be carried to the emperor, and had sealed the in- 
struments with their seal, in order that the magistrates of the 
towns throueh which they were to pass, seeing their authority, 
might furnish them with carriages at every different stage for 
the greater expedition, he resented it, that they had not made 
use of his seal, and employed his men to carry the despatches. 
It is said that he even nad it under consideration whether he 
should not punish the consuls: but upon their apologizing and 
begginji; pardon for the affront, he was appeased. To ingra* 
tiate himself with the people, he did not hinder them from 
despatching, by torture, such of Nero's creatures as fell into 
their hands. A gladiator, named Spicellus, was put under the 
statues of Nero, and draf^d about with them in the forum 
till, he died: Aponius, one of the informers, was extended on 
the ground, ana wa^^ns loaded with stones driven over him: 
they tore many others in pieces, and some who were entirely 
innocent: so that Mauriscus, who had not only the character 
of one of the best men in Rome, but really deserved it, said 
one day to the senate, — *^ He was afraid they should soon re- 
gret the loss of Nero/' 

Nymphidius, thus advancing in his hopes, was not at all 
displeased at being called the son of Caius Caesar; who reigned 
after Tiberius. It seems that prince, in his youth, had some 
commerce with his mother, who was daughter of Calistus, one 
of Caesar's freed-men, by a sempstress, and who was not want- 
ing in personal charms. But it is evident that the connection 
Caius had with her was after the birth of Nymphidius; and it 
is- believed that he was the son of Martianus the gladiator, 
whom Nymphidia fell in love wiUi on account of his reputa- 
tion in his way ; besides, his resemblance to the gladiator gave s 
sanction to that opinion. Be that as it may, he acknowledged 
himself the son or Nymphidia, and y^ t insisted that he was the 
only person who deposed Nero. Not content with the honours 

and emoluments he enjojred on that account, * * * 

• ••••••• 

he aspired to the imperial seat, and had his engines privately 
at work in Rome, m which he employed his friends, wim 
some intriguing women, and some men of consubor rank. He 



tent also Gellianus, one of his friends, in(o Spain, to act as a 
ip7 upon.Galba. 

After the death of Nero, all things went for Galba accord- 
ing to his wish; only the uncertainty what part Virginias Ru- 
fus would act, gave him some uneasiness. Virginius command-' 
ed a powerful army, which had already conquered Vindexj 
and he held in subjection a very considerable part of the Ro 
man empire; for he was master not only oi Germany, but 
Gaul, which was in great agitation, and ripe for a revolt 
Galba, therefore, was apprehensive that he would listen to 
those who ofiered him the imperial purple. Indeed, there was 
not an officer of greater name or reputation than Virginius, 
nor one who had more weight in the afiairs of those times; 
for he had delivered the empire both from tyranny and from 
a Gallic war. He abode, however, by his first resolution, and 
reserved the appointment of emperor for the senate. After 
Nero's death was certainly known, the- troops again pressed 
hard upon Virginius, and one of the tribunes drew his sword 
in the pavilion, and bade him receive either sovereign power 
or the steel; but the menace had ho effect At last, after Fa- 
bius Valens, who commanded one legion, had taken the oath 
of fidelity to Galba, and letters arrived from Rome wiUx an ac- 
count of the senate's decree, he persuaded his army, though 
with ereat difficultv, to acknowledge Galba. The new em- 
peror navin^ sent Flaccus Hordeonms as his successor, he re- 
ceived bim m that qualitv, and delivlsred up his forces to him. 
He then went to meet Galba, who was on his journey to Rome, 
and attended him thither, without finding any marks either of 
his favour or resentment The reason of this was, that Galba, 
on the one hand, considered him in too respectable a light to 
offer him any injury; and, on the other hand, the emperor's 
friends, particularly Titus Vtnius, were jealous of the progress 
he might make in his favour. Kit that officer was not aware, 
that vTiiile he was preventing his promotion, he was co-opera- 
tinff with his good genius in withdrawing him from the wars 
and cadamities in which other generals were engaged, and 
bringing him to a life of tranquillity full of days and peace. 

The ambassadors which the senate sent to Galba met him 
at Narbon, a- city of Gaul. There they made their compli- 
ments, and advised him to show himself as soon as possible 
to the people of Rome, who were very desirous to see him. 
He gave them a kind reception, and entertained them in an 
agreeable manner. But tnough N^mphidius had sent him 
rich vessels, and other furniture suitable to a great prince, 
which he had taken out of Nero's palace,'he mac^ use of none 
of it ; every thing was served up in dishes of his own. This 
was a circumstance that did him honour, for it showed him a 

Vol*. IV. 3 C 33 
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inan of superior sentiments, and entirely above vanity. Titns 
Vinius, however, soon endeavoured to convince hiin,inat these 
superior sentiments, this modesty and simplicity of manners, 
betrayed an ambition for popular applause, which real great- 
ness of mind disdains;* by wnich argument he preyailea with 
him to use Nero's riches, and show all the imperial ma^ifi- 
cence at his entertainments. Thus, the old man made it ap- 
pear that, in time, he would be entirely governed by Vinius. 

No man had a greater passion for money than Vinius; nor 
was any man more addicted to women. While he was yet 
very young, and making his first campaign under Calvisius 
Sabinus, he brought the wife of his general, (an abandoned 

{>rostitute,) one night into the camp, in a soldier's habit, and 
ay with her in that part of it which the Ramans call the Prin- 
cipia. For this Caius Caesar put him in prison; but he was 
released upon the death of that prince. Afterwards, happening 
to sup witn Claudius Caesar, be stole a silver cup. The em- 
peror being informed of it, invited him the following evening, 
out ordered the attendants to serve him with nothing but 
earthen vessels. This moderation of the emperor seemed to 
show that the theft was deserving only of ridicule, and not 
serious resentment; but what he (fid afterwards, when he had 
Galba and his revenues at command, served partly as the 
cause, and partly as the pretence, for many events of the most 
tragical kind. 

Nymphidius, upon the return of Gellianus, whom he had 
sent as a spy upon Galba, was informed that Cornelius Laco 
was appointed to the command of the guards and of the palace, 
and that all the power, would he in the hands of Vinius. This 
distressed him exceedingly, as he had no opportunity to attend 
the emperor, or speak to him in private; for his intentions 
were suspected, and all were on -their guard. In this per- 
plexity, he assembled the officers of the praetorian cohorts, and 
told them, that ^^ Galba was, indeed, an old man of mild and 
moderate sentiments; but that, instead of using his own judg- 
ment, he was entirely directed by Vinius and Laco, who made 
a bad use of their power. It is our business, therefore," con- 
tinued he, "before they insensibly establish themselves, and 
become sole masters, as Tigellinus was, to send ambassadors 
to the emperor in the name of all the troops, and represent to 
him, that if he removes those two counsellors from his person, 

* In the text it is, xai nou-aiomTa ^uyoAw aya^tnaay, aiirqy.— As it is difficult 
to make sense of this, Du Soul ingeniously proposes to read, nai AKOM^9)OTH. 
TA MEFAAnN aira^iBaav aurtiv, which would 06 itt English, and a rutOdiy 
which thinks ilseff unworthy of any thing great. We may be wilSng to 
make several conjectuFes of this kind, for the text in this Lite is ezfremely 
corrupt. 
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he will find a much more agreeable reception amongst the Ro- 
mans." Nymphidius perceiving Hiat his officers di4 not ap- 
prove the proposal, but thought it absurd and preposterous to 
dictate the choice of friends to an emperor of his age, as they 
might have done to a boy who now first tasted power, he 
adopted another scheme. In hopes of intimidating Galba, he 
pretended sometimes in his letters, that there were discontents, 
and dangers of an insurrection in Rome; sometimes, that Clo- 
dius Macer had laid an embargo in Africa on the corn-ships. 
One while he said the German legions were in motion, and 
another while, that there was the same rebellious disposition 
amongst those in Syria and Judea. But as Galba did not give 
much attention or credit to his advices, he resolved to usurp 
the imperial title himself before he arrived ; though Clodius 
Celsus the Antiochian, a sensible man, and one of his best 
friends, did all in his power to dissuade him, and told him 
plainly, he did not believe there was one family in Rome that 
would give him the titl^ of Caesar. Many others, however, 
made a jest of Galba; and Mithridates of Pontus, in par- 
ticular, making merry with his bald head and wrinkled lace, 
said, — "The Konrians think him something extraordinarv 
while he is at a distance, but as soon as he arrives they will 
consider it a disgrace to the times to have ever called him 
Caesar.'' 

It was resolved, therefore, that Nymphidius should be con- 
ducted to the camp at midnight, and proclaimed emperor. But 
Antonius Honoratus, the first tribune, assembled in the even- 
ing the troops under his command, and blamed both himself 
and them for changing so often in so short a time,, not in pur- 
suance of the dictates of reason, or for making a better choice, 
but because some demon pushed them on from one treason to 
another: — ^**The crimes of Nero, indeed," said he, " may jus- 
tify oiir first measures. But has Galba murdered his own mo> 
ther, or his wife? Or has he made you ashamed of your em- 
peror by appearing as a fiddler or an actor on a stage? Yet 
not even these things brought us to abandon Nero ; but Nym- 

Shidius first persuaded us tnat he had abandoned us, and was 
ed into Egypt Shall we then sacrifice Galba after Nero ; 
and when we have destroyed the relation of Livia, as well as 
the son of Agrippina, set the son of Nymphidia on the imperial 
throne? Or rather, after having taken vengeance on a detesta- 
ble tyrant in Nqro, shall we not show ourselves good and 
faithful guards to Galba?" 

Upon this speech of the tribune, all his men acceded to the 
proposal. They applied also to their' fi^Uow soldiers, and pre- 
vailed upon most of them to return to their allegiance. At 
the same time a loud shout was heard in the camp;. and Nym- 
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phidius either believing (whieh is the account that some avc 
us) that the troops were calling him in order to proclaim nim 
emperor, or else hastening to appease the insurrection, and fix 
sucn as he found wavering, went with lights to the camp; 
having in his hand a speech composed for nim by Cingonius 
Varro, which he had committed to memory in order to pro- 
nounce it to the army. But seeing the ^tes shut, and a num- 
ber of men in arms upon the wall, his confidence abated. 
However, advancing nearer, he asked them, — *^ What they 
intended to do, and by whose comnuind they were under 
arms?" They answered, one and all, — ^''That they acknow- 
ledged no other emperor but Galba." Then pretending to 
enter into their opinion, he applauded their fidelity, and oraer- 
ed those that accompanied him to follow his example. The 
guard opening the gate, and suffering him to enter with a few 
of his people, a javelin was thrown at him, which Septimius, 
who went before, received upon his shield. But others draw- 
ing their swords, he fled, and was pursued into a soldier's hut, 
where they despatched him. His body was dragged to the 
middle of the camp, where they enclosed it with pales, and 
exposed it to public view the next day. 

Nymphidius being thus taken off, Galba was no sooner in- 
formed of it, than he ordered such of his accomplices as had not 
already despatched themselves, to be put tq death. Amongst 
these was Cingonius who composed the oration, and Mithri- 
dates of Pontus. In this the emperor did not proceed accord- 
ing to the laws and customs of the Romans ; nor was it, indeed, 
a popular measure to inflict capital punishment upon persons 
of eminence, without any form of trial, though they might de- 
serve death : for the Romans, deceived, as it usually happens 
by the first reports, now expected another kind of government 
But what afflicted them most was, the order he sent for Ihe 
execution of Petronius Turpilianus, a man of consular dignity, 
merely because he had been faithful to Nero. There was 
some pretence for takinj^ off Macer in Africa, by means of 
Trebonianus, and Fonteius in Germany by Valens, because 
they were in arms, and had forces that he might be afraid of. 
But there was no reason why Turpilianus, a defenceless old 
man, should not have a hearing, at least under a prince who 
should have preserved in his actions the moderation he so 
much affectecu Buch complaints there were against Galba on 
this subject. 

When he was about five-and-twenty furlongs from the city, 
he found the way stopped by a disorderly crew of seamen, 
who gathered about hyn on all sides.* These were persons 

, Dio Cassiui tells us, (lib. Ixiv.) tliat seven tiiousand of thedisannedmiil- 
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whom Nero had formed into a legion^ that they mieht act as 
soldiers. They now met him on the road fo have their esta- 
blishment conRrmed, and crowded the emperor so much, that 
he could neither be seen nor heard by those who came to wait 
on him; for they insisted in a clamorous manner, on having 
legionary colours and quarters assigned them. Oalba put 
them off to another time; but they considered that as a de- 
nial: and some of them^ven drew their swords: upon which 
he ordered the cavalry to fall upon them. They made no re- 
sistance, but fled with the utmost precipitation, and many of 
them were killed in their flight it was considered as an in- 
auspicious circumstance for Galba to enter the city amidst so 
much blood and slaughter. And those who despised him be- 
fore as weak and inactive through age, now looked upon him 
as an object of fear and horror. 

Besides, while he endeavoured to reform the extravagance 
and profusion with which money used to be given away by 
Nero, he missed the mark of propriety- When Canus, a ce- 
lebrated performer on the flute, played to him one evening at 
cpurt, after expressing the hiehest satisfaction at the excel- 
lence of his music, he ordered his purse to be brought, and 
taking out a few pieces of gold,* gave them to Canus, telling 
him at the same time, that this was a gratuity out of his own, 
not the public money. As for the money which Nero had 
^ven to persons that pleased him on the stage, or in the pa- 
laestra, he insisted wiOi great rigour that it should all be re- 
turned, except a tenth part. Ana as persons of such dissolute 
lives, who mind nothing but a provision for the day, could 

Sroduce very little, he caused inquiry to be made for all who 
ad bought any thing of them, or received presents, and obliged 
them to refund. This affair extending to great numbers of 
people, and seeming to have no end, it reflected disgrace upon 
the emperor, and broueht the public envy and hatred on Vini- 
us, because he made the emperor sordid and mean to others, 
while he pillaged the treasury himself in the most insatiable 
manner, and took and sold whatever be thought proper. 
In short, as Hesiod says, — 

Spare ndt the full cade, net, when shallow streams 
I]^lare the bottom near, withdraw your hand. 

So Vinius, seeing Galba old and infirm, drank freely of the 

titude were cut to pieces on the spot ; and others were Committed to prison, 
where they lay till the death of Galba. 

* Suetonius ^y&, Galba gare fire denarii. But at that time there were de- 
narii of gold. That writer adds, that when his table, upon any extraordinary 
occasion, was more splendidly served than usual, be could not forbear sigh- 
ing, aiid expressing his dissatisfaction in a manner inconsistent with common 
decency. 

33* 
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favours of fortune, as only beginning, and yet, at the same 
time, drawing to an end.* 

But the aged emperor was greatly injured by Vinius, not 
only through his neglect or misapplication of thmgs commit- 
ted to his trust, but by his condemning or defeating the most 
salutary intentions of his master. This was the case with 
respect to punishing Nero's ministers. Some bad ones, it is 
true, were put to death, amongst whom were Elius, Polyde- 
tus, Petinus, and Patrobius. The neople expressed their joy 
by loud plaudits when these were led through the forum to 
the place of execution, and called it a glorious and holy pro- 
cession. But both gods and men, they said, demanded the 
punishment of TigelYinus, who suggested the very worst mea- 
sures, and taught Nero all his tyranny. That worthy minister, 
however, had secured himself by great presents to Vinius, 
which were only earnests of stul greater. Turpilianus, 
though obnoxious only because he had not betrayed or hated 
his master on account of his bad qualities, and though guilty 
of no remarkable crime, was, notwithstandinjg, put to aeath; 
while the man who had made Nero unfit to live, and, after he 
had made him such, deserted and betrayed him, lived and 
flourished: a proof that there was nothing which Vinius 
would not sell, and that no man had reason to despair who 
had money : for there was no sight which the people of Rome 
so passionately longed for, as that of Tigellinus carried to ex- 
ecution; and m the theatre and the circus they continually de- 
manded it, till at last the emperor checked them by an edict, 
importing that Tigellinus was in a deep consumption, which 
would destroy him ere long; and that their sovereign entreat- 
ed them not to turn his government into a tyranny'by needless 
acts of severity. 

The people were highly displeased; but the miscreants only 
laughed at them. Ti^elhnus offered sacrifice in acknowledg- 
ment to the gods for his recovery, and provided a great enter- 
tainment; and Vinius rose from the emperor's table, to go 
and carouse with Tigellinus, accompanied by his daughter, 
who was a widow. Tigellinus dranlc to her, and said, — ^''I 
will make this cup worth two hundred and fifty thousand 
drachmas to you." At the same time, he ordered his chief 
mistress to take off her own necklace, and gave it her. This 
was said to be worth a hundred and fifty thousand more. 

From this time the most moderate of Galba's proceedings 

* Thus, in the couit of Galba, appeared all the extortions of Nerv's re^. 
They were equally grie^ocn, (says TacitusJ but not equally excused, in a 
prince of Galba's yean and ex|>erience. He bad himself the greatest inte- 
(^ty of heart; but as the rapacity and other excesses of hii ministers wer« 
imputed to him, he was no less hated than if he had committed them himself. 
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were misrepresented.* For instance, his lenity to the Grauls, 
who had conspired with Vindex, did not escape censure: for 
it was believed that they had not gained a remission of tribute 
and the freedom of Rome from the emperor's indulgence, but 
that they purchased them of Vinius. Hence the people had 
a general aversion to Galba's administration. As lor the sol- 
diers, though they did not receive what had been promised 
them, they let it pass, hoping that, if they had not that gratuity, 
they should certainly have as much as Nero had given them. 
But when they began to murmur, and their complaints were 
brought to Galba, he said, what well became a great prince, — 
" That it was his custom to choose, not to buy his soldiers." 
This saying, however, being reported to the troops, filled them 
with the most deadly and irreconcileable hatred to Galba: for 
it seemed to them that he not only wanted to deprive them of 
the gratuity himself, but to set a precedent for future emperors. 

The disaffection to the government that prevailed in Rome 
was, as yet, kept secret in some measure, partly because some 
remaining reverence for the presence of tne emperor prevent- 
ed the flame of sedition from breaking out, and partly for want 
of an open occasion to attempt a change. But the troops 
which had served under Virginius, and were now commanded 
by Flaccus in Germany, thinking they deserved great things 
for the battle which they fought with Vinde3i:,and finding that 
they obtained nothing, oegan to behave in a very refractory 
manner, and could not be appeased by their officers. Their 
general himself they utterly despised, as well on account of 
his. inactivity (for he had the gout in a violent manner,) as his 
want of experience in military affairs. One day, at some pub- 
lic games, when the tribunes and centurions, according to cus- 
tom, made vows for the happiness of the emperor, the com- 
mon soldiers murmured; and when the officers repeated their 
good wishes, they answered, — ^* If he is worthy." 

The legions that were under the command of Tigellinus 
behaved with equal insolence; of which Galba's agents wrote 
him an account He was now apprehensive that it was not 
only his age, but his want of children, that brought him into 
contempt; and, therefore, he formed a design to adopt some 
young man of noble birth, and declare him his successor. 
Marcus Otho was of a family by no means obscure; but, at 
the same time, he was more remarkable from his infancy for 



* Thoagh the rest of Galba*8 conduct was not blameless, vet (according to 
Suetonius and Zonaras) he kept the soMiers to their duty ; he punished with 
the utmost severity those who, by their false accusations, had occasioned the 
death of innocent persons; he delivered up to punishment such slaves as had 
borne witness agajost their masters; and he recalled those who had been 
banished by Nero under pretence of treason. 
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luxury and love of pleasure than most of the Roman youth. 
And as Homer often calls Paris the husband of the beauteous 
Heleny because he had nothuig else to distinguish him, so Otho 
was noted in Rome as the husband of Poppsea. This was the 
lady whom Nero fell in love with while she was wife to Cris- 
pinus; but retaining as yet some respect for his own wife, and 
some reverence for his mother, he privately employed Otho to 
solicit her; for Otho's debauchery had recommended him to 
Nero as a friend and companion, and he had an agreeable way 
of rallying him upon what he called his avarice and sordid 
manner of living. 

We are told, that one day when Nero was perfuming him- 
self with a very rich essence, he sprinkled a little of it upon 
Otho. Otho invited the emperor the day following, when 
suddenly gold and silver pipes opened on all sides of the 
apartment, and poured out essences for them in as much plen- 
ty as if it had been water. He applied to Poppaea, according to 
Nero's desire, and first seduced her for him, with the flatter- 
ing id^a of having an emperor for her lover; after which he 
persuaded her to leave her husband. But when he took her 
home as his own wife, he was not so happj^ in having her, as 
miserable in the thought of sharing her with another. And 
Poppaea is said not to have been displeased with this jealousy : 
for. It seems, she refused to admit Nero when Otho was ab- 
sent; whether it was that she studied to keep Nero's appetite 
froni cloying, or whether (as some say) she did not choose to 
receive the emperor as a husband, but, in her wanton way, took 
more pleasure in having him approach her as a gallant Otho's 
life, therefore, was in ^eat danger on account of that mar- 
riage; and it is astonishing, that the man who could sacrifice 
his wife and sister for the sake of Poppea, should afterwards 
spare Otho. 

But Otho had a friend in Seneca; and it was he who per- 
suaded Nero to send him out governor of Lusitania, upon 
the borders of the ocean. Otho made himself agreeable to 
the inhabitants by his lenity; for he knew that this command 
was oven him only as a more honourable exile.* Upon 
Galbars revolt he was the first governor of a province that 
came over to him, and he carried with him all the gold and 
silver vessels he had, to be melted down and coined for his 
use. He likewise presented him with such of his servants as 
knew best how to.wait upon an emperor. He behaved to him, 
indeed, in all respects, with great fidelity; and it appeared 

* On this occasion the foUowing distich iras nmde:— 
Ciir Otho mentito sit, qnseritis, exul bonore; 
Uxoris moBchus ooeperat esse 8086. 
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from the specimen he ^ve, that there was no department in 
the government for which he had not talents. He accompa- 
nied him in his whole journey, and was many days in the 
snme carriage with him; during all which time ne lost no op- 
portunity to pay his court to vinius, either by assiduities or 
presents: ana as he alwa^ took care to leave him the first 
place, he was secure by this means of having the second. Be- 
sides that there was nothing invidious in this station, he recom- 
mended himself by granting his favours and services without 
reward, and b^ his general afiability and politeness. He took 
most pleasure in serving the officers of the army, and obtained 
governments for many of them, partly by applications to the 
emperor, and partly to Vinius and his freea-men Icelus and 
Asiaticus; for these had the chief influence at court 

Whenever Galba visited him, he complimented the com- 
pany of guards that was upon dutv with a piece of gold for 
each man; thus practising upon ana gaining tne soldiers, while 
he seemed only to be doing honour to their master. When 
Galba was dehberating on the choice of a successor, Vinius 
proposed Otho. Nor was this a disinterested overture; for 
Dtho had promised to marrv Vinius' daughter, after Galba had 
adopted him, and appointed him his successor. But Galba al- 
ways showed that he preferred the good of the public to any 
private considerations; and in this case he sought not for the 
man who might be most agreeable to himself, but one who 
promised to to the greatest olessing to the Romans* Indeed, 
it can hardly be supposed that he would have appointed Otho 
heir even to his private patrimony, when he knew how ex- 

Sensive and profuse he was, and that he was loaded with a 
ebt of five millions of drachmas. He, therefore, gave Vinius 
a patient hearing, without returning him any answer, and put 
off tJie affair to another time. However, as he declared him- 
self consul, and chose Vinius for his colleague, it was supposed 
that he would appoint a successor at the beginning of the next 
year, and the solaiers wished that Otho might be the man. 

But while Galba delayed the appointment, and continued 
deliberating, the army mutinied in Germany. All the troops 
throughout the empire hated Galba, because they had not re- 
ceived the promised donations; but those in Germany had a 
particular apology for their aversion. They alleged, — ^* That 
' Virginius Rufus, their genenJ, had been removed with igno- 
miny ; and that the Gams, who had fought against them, were 
the only people that were rewarded ; whilst all who had not 
joined Vindex were punished, and Galba^ as if he had obliga* 
tions to none but him for the imperial diadem, honoured nis 
memory with sacrifices and public libations.'' 

Such speeches as these were common in the camp, when the 

Vol. IV. 3D 
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calends of January were at hand, and Flaccus assembled the 
soldiers, that they might take the customary oath of fealty to 
the emperor. But, instead of that they overturned and broke 
to pieces the statues of Galba; and having taken an oath of 
allegiance to the senate and people of Rome, they retired to 
their tents. Their officers were now as apprehensive of anar- 
chy as rebellion, and the following speech is said to have been 
made on the occasion: — ^^ What are we doing, my fellow-sol- 
diers? We neither appoint another emperor, nor keep our 
alleeiance to the present, as if we had renounced not only 
Galba, but every other sovereign, and all manner of obedience. 
It is true, Hordleonius Flaccus is no more than the shadow of 
Galba. Let us quit him. But at the distance of one day's 
march only, there is Vitellius, who commands in the lower 
Germany, whose father was censor, and thrice consul, and, in 
a manner, colleague to the emperor Claudius. And though 
his poverty be a circumstance for which some people may de- 
spise him, it is « strong proof of his probity and greatness of 
mind. Let us go and declare him emperor, ana show the 
world that we know how to choose a person for that high dig- 
nitv better than the Spaniards and Lusitanians." 

Some approved, and others rejected this motion. One of 
tiie standard-bearers^ however, marched off privately, and car- 
ried the news to Vitellius that ni|;ht He found him at table, 
for he was giving « great entertainment to his officers. The 
news soon spread through the army, and Fabius Valens, who 
commanded one of the legioqs, went next day at the head of a 
considerable party of horse, and saluted V itelUus emperor. 
For some days before, he seemed to dread the weight of sove- 
reign power, and totally to decline it; but now, beine forti- 
fied with the indulgences of the table, to which he had sat 
down at mid-day, he went out and accepted the title of Ger- 
manicus, which the army conferred upon him, though he re- 
fused that of Caesar. Soon after, Flaccus' troops forgot the 
republican oaths they had taken to the senate and people, and 
swore allegiance to V itellius. . Thus Vitellius was proclaimed 
emperor in Germany. 

As soon as Galba was informed of the insurrection there, he 
resolved, without farther delay, to proceed to the adoption. 
He knew some of his friends were for Dolabella, and a still 
greater number for Otho; but without being guided by the • 
judgment of either party,, or making the least mention of his 
desijgn, he sent suddenly for Piso, the son of Crassus and Scri- 
bonia, who were put to death by Nero; a young man formed 
by nature for every virtue, and distinguished for his modesty 
and sobriety of manners. In pursuance of his intentions, hie 
went down with him to the camp, to give him the title of 
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CflMar. and declared him his successor. But he was no sooner 
out ot his palace than very inauspicious presages appeared : 
and in the camp, when he delivered a speech to the army, 
reading some parts and pronouncing others from memory, the 
many claps ot thunder and flashes of lightning, Hie violent 
rain that tell, and the darkness tJfiat covered hoth the camp 
and the city, plainlv announced that the eods did not admit of 
the adoption, and that the issue would be unfortunate. The 
countenances of the soldiers, too, were black and lowering, 
because there was no donation even on that occasion.* 

As to Piso, all that were present could not but wonder, that, 
so far as they could conjecture from his voice and look, he 
was not disconcerted with so great an honour,«thoug{h he did 
not receive it without sensibility.t On the contrary, m Otho's 
countenance there appeared strong marks of resentment, and , 
of the impatience with which he bore the disappointment of 
his hopes: for his failing of that honour, whicn he had been 
thought worthy to aspire to, and which he latelv believed him- 
self very near attaining, seemed a proof of Galba's hatred and 
ill intentions to him. He was not, therefore, without appre- 
hensions of what might befall him afterwards; and dreaaing 
Galba, execrating Piso, and full of indijgnation against Vinius, 
he retired with this confusion of passion in his heart But 
the Chaldaeans and other diviners, whom he had always about 
him, would not suffer him eUtirelv to give up his hopes or 
abandon his design. In particular, ne relied on Ptolemy, be- 
cause he had formerly predicted, that he should not fall by the 
hand of Nero, but survive him, and live to ascend the imperial 
throne: for as the former part of the prophecy proved true, 
he thought he had no reason to despair of the latter. None, 
however, exasperated him more against Galba than those .who 
condoled with him in private, and pretended that he had been 
treated with great ingratitude. Besides^ there was a number 
of people that nad flourished under Tigellmus and Nymphidius. 
and now lived in poverty and disgrace, who, to recommend 
themselves to Otho, expressed great indignation at the slight 
he had sufiered, and urged him to revenue it Amongst these 
were Veturius, who was op/to, or centurion's deputy, and Bar- 
bius, who was tesserarius, or one of those that carry the 
word from the tribunes to the centurLons.:^ Onomastus, one of 

* Tacitus tellB us, that a little exertion of liberality would have gaioed the 
Army ; and that Galba suffered by an unseasonable attention to the purity of 
ancient times. 

t See an exceBent speech which Tacitus ascribes to Galba on this occa- 
sion. 

I The way of setting flie jiighUy guard was by a ienera^ or tally, with a 
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Otho's freed-men, joined them, and went from troop to troop, 
corrupting some with money, and others with promises. In- 
deed, the^ were corrupt enough already, and wanted only an 
opportunity to put their designs in execution. If they had not 
been extremely disaffected, uiey could not have been prepared 
for a revolt in so short a space of time as that of four days, 
which was all that passed between the adoption and, the as^is- 
sination; for Piso and Galba were bothislain the sixth day after, 
which was the fifteenth of January. Early in the morning 
Galba sacrificed in the palace in presence of his friends. Urn- 
bricius the diviner no sooner took the entrails in his hands, 
than he declared, not in enigmatical expressions, but plainly, 
that there were si|;ns of great troubles and of treason that 
threatened immediate danger to the emperor. Thus Otho 
was almost delivered up to Galba by the hand of the gods; for 
he stood behind the emperor, listening with great attention to 
the observations made by Umbricius. These put him in great 
confusion, and his fears were discovered by his change of co- 
lour, when his freed-man Onomastiis came and told nim that 
the architects were come, and waited for him at his house. 
This was the signal for Otho's meeting the soldiers. He pre- 
tended, therefore^ that he had bought an old house wnicb 
these architects were to examine, and going down by what is 
called Tiberius' palace, went to that partofthe forum where 
stands the gildedf pillar which terminates all the great roads in 
Ital^.* 

The soldiers who received him and saluted him emperor, 
are said not to have been more than twenty-three: so that, 
though he had nothing of that dastardly spirit which the deli- 
cacy of his constitution, and the effeminacy of his life seemed 
to deelare, but, on the contrary, was lirtn and resolute in time 
of danger; yet, on this occasion, h6 was intimidated, and 
wanted to retire. But the soldiers would not suffer it They 
surrounded the chairt with drawn swords, and insisted on its 

particvilar insoriptioD, given from one ceDturion to another quite througti (be 
army, till it came a^aiH to the tribune who fint delivered it 

The text in this place is corropt. Lipaiiw rightly obaervea, that instead 
of h\ aryeXMv and 5i o»Tnp«i», we should read aitt77£A«v and diovn^y. Then it 
will read thus : — CXmJ 7»p leaavrai oi diaTyeiuv mi diorrif^jy *wn^w\as xAvfuu 
But even then Plutarch will not have given a description of the principal of- 
fices of the op<to and the /MMmriuf . Messengen, it is true, they were ; but 
spies only occasionally. It is necessary, however, to translate dbe text thus 
amended, at least in a cote:— So f^^ art coiled who perform the office tf 
fueMmgtrt and npieg. 

* This pillar was set up by Augustus when be took the highways under bis 
inspection, and had the distances of places from Rome marked upon if. 

t Suetonius says, he got into a woman's sedan, in order to be tlie better 
concealed. 
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proceeding to the camp. Mean time Otho desired the hearers 
to make haste^ often declaring that he was a lost man. There 
were some who overheard him, and they rather wondered at 
the hardiness of the attempt with so small a party, than dis- 
turbed themselves about tne consequences. As ne was car- . 
ried through the Jorumj about the same number as the first 
joined him, and others afterwards, by three or four at a time. 
The whole party then saluted him Caesar, and conducted him 
to the camp, flourishing their swords before him. Martialis, 
the tribune who kept guard that day, knowing nothing (as they 
tell us) of the conspiracy^ was surprised and terrifiea at so un- 
expected a sight, and suffered them to enter. When Otho was 
within the camp, he met with no resistance, for the conspira- 
tors gathered about such as were strangers to the design, and 
made it their business to explain it to uiem; upon which fhey. 
joined them by one or two at a time, at first out of fear, and 
afterwards out of choice. 

The news was immediately carried to Oalba, while the di- 
viners yet attended, and had the entrails in his hands; so that 
they wno had been most incredulous in matters of divination, 
and even held it in contempt before, were astonished at the 
divine interposition in the accomplishment of this presage. 
People of all sorts now crowding from the /brum to the pa- 
lace, Vinius and Laco, with some of tiie emperor's freed-men, 
stood before him wim drawn swords to aefend him. Piso 
went out to speak to the life-guards, and Marius Celsus^ a man 
of ^at courage and honour, was sent to secure the lUyrian 
legion, which lay in Vipsanius' portico. 

Qalba was inclined to eo out to the people. Vinius endea- 
voured to dissuade him from it; but Celsus and Laco encou- 
raged him to go, and expressed themselves with some sharp- 
ness against Vinius. Mean time a strong report prevailed 
that Otho was slain in the c«np; soon after whicn, Julius 
Atticus, a soldier of some note amongst the guards, came up, 
and crying he was the man that had killed Caesars enemy, 
made nis way through the crowd, and showed his bloody 
sword to Galba. The emperor fixing his eye upon him, said, 
— ** Who gave you orders?" He answered, — ^^ my alle^ance, 
and the oath I had taken;" and the people expressed their ap- 
probation in loud plaudits. Oalba then went out in a sedan 
chair, with a design to sacrifice to Jupiter, and «how himself 
tQ the people. But he had no sooner entered the forum than 
the rumour changed like the wind, and news met him that 
Otho was master of the camp. On this occasion, as it was 
natural amongst a multitude of people, some called out to him 
to advance, and some to retire; some to take courage, and some 
to be cautious. His chair was tossed backward and forward. 

Vol. IV. ^ 34 
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as in a tempest, and ready to be overset, when there appeared 
first a party of horse, and then another of foot, issuine from 
the Basilica of Paulus^and crying out, — ^^Away with this 
private man !" Numbers were then running about, not to se- 
parate by flight, but to possess themselves otthe porticoes and 
eminences about the forunij as it were to enjoy some public 
spectacle. Atilius Virgilio beat down one of Galba's statues, 
which served as a signu for hostilities, and they attacked the 
chair on all sides with javelins. As those did not despatch 
him, Uiey advanced sword in hand. In this time of trial none 
stood up in his defence but one man, who, indeed, amongst so 
many millions, was the only one that did honour to the Ro- 
man empire. This was Sempronius Densus,* a centurion, 
who, without any particular obligations to Galba, and only 
from a regard to nonour and the law, stood forth to defend 
the chair. First of all he lifted up the vine-branch with which 
the centurions chastise such as deserve stripes, and then called 
out to the soldiers who were pressing on, and commanded 
them to spare the emperor. They fell upon him notwith- 
standing, and he drew nis sword and fougnt a lon^ time, till 
he received a stroke in the ham, which brought him to the 
ground. 

The chair was overturned at what is called the Curtian 
Lake, and Galba tumbling out of it, they ran to despatch him. 
At the same time he presented his throat, and said, — ^^ Strike, 
if it be for the good of Rome.'' He received many strokes 
upon his arms and legs, for he had a coat of mail upon his 
body. According to most accounts, it was Camurius, a sol- 
dier of the fifteenth legion, that despatched him; though some 
say it was Terentius, some Arcadius,t and others Fablus Fa- 
bulus; They add, that when Fabius had cut ofi* his head, he 
wrapt it up in the skirt of his garment, because it was so bald 
that be could take no hold of it His associates, however, 
would not sufier him to conceal it, but insisted that he should 
let the world see what an exploit he had performed : he, there- 
fore, fixed it upon the point of his spear, and swinging about 
the head of a venerable old man, ana a mild prince, wno was 
both Pontifex Maximua and consul, he ran on (like the Bac- 
chanals with the head of Pentheus,^ brandishing nis spear that 
was dyed with the blood that trickled from it 

When th^ head was presented to Otho, he cried out, — ^ This 
is nothing, my fellow-soldiers; show me the head of Piso." 
It was brought not long after; for that young prince being 

*Tn the Greek text it is IndiHnu; but that text (as we ob$erved before) in 
the Life of Galba, is extremely corrupt. We have, therefore, giyen DeMt 
AtmiTacitns; as Ftr|iAoiD8tead of Seree/fo, above. 

i In Tacitas, Leccmwt. That historian makes do nientioii of Fabios. 
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wounded, and pursued by one Marcus, was killed by him at 
the gates of the temple of Vesta. Yinius also was put to the 
swordy though he declared himself an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy, and protested that it was asainst Others orders that he 
suffered. However, they cut off nis head, and that of Laco, 
and carrying them to Otho, demanded their reward : for, as 
Archilochus says,-^ 

We bring seven Varrion only to your tent, 
Tet Uioiuandi of us killed tbem. 

So, in this case many, who had no share in the action, bathed 
their hands and swords in the blood, and showing them to 
Otho, petitioned for their reward. It appeared alterwards, 
from the petitions given in, that the numoer of them was a 
hundred and twenty; and Vitellius, having searched them out, 
put them all to death. Marius Celsus also coming to the 
camp, many accused him of bavins exhorted the soldiers to 
stand by Calba, and the bulk of the army insisted that he 
should suffer. But Otho being; desirous to save him, and yet 
afraid of contradicting them, told them, — *^ He did not choose 
to have him executed so soon, because he had several impor- 
tant questions to put to him." He ordered him, therefore, to 
be kept in chains, and delivered him to persons in whom he 
could best confide. 

The senate was immediately assembled ; and, as if they were 
become different men, or had other gods to swear by, they took 
the oath to Otho, which he had before taken to Galba, but had 
not kept; and they gave him the titles of Caesar and Augustus, 
while the bodies of those that had been beheaded lay in their 
consular robes in the forum. As for the heads, the soldiers, 
aAer they had no farther use for them, sold that of Yinius to 
his daughter for two thousand five hundred drachmas. Piso's 
was given to his wife Verania, at her reouest ;* and Galba's to 
the servants of Patrobius and Vitellius,T who, after they had 
treated it with the utmost insolence and outrage, threw it into 
a place called SestertiumjX where the bodies of those are cast 
that are put to death by the emperors. Galba's corpse was 
carried away by Helvidius Priscus, with Otho's permission, 
and buried in the night by his freed-man Argius. 

Such is the history of Galba; a man who, in the points of 
family and fortune, aistinctly considered, was exceeded by few 
of the Romans, and who, in the union of both, was superior 

* Tacitus (lib. i.) says she purchased it 

t Galba bad put Patrobius to death ; but we knovr not why the senrants of 
Vitellius should desire to treat Galba's remains with any indignity. 

X Lipsius says, it was so called, qwui semUerUumy as being two miles and 
a half from the city.. 
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to all. He had lived, too, in great honoor, and wifh the best 
reputation, under five emperors; and it was rather by Us cha- 
racter, than by force of arms, that he deposed Nero. As to 
the rest who conspired against the tyrant, some of them were 
thought unworthy of the imperial diadem by the peop^le, and 
others thought themselves unworthy. But Galba was invited 
to accept it, and only followed the sense of those who called 
him to that high dignity. Nay. when he gave the sanction of 
his name to Vindex, that whicn before was called rebellion, 
was considered only as a civil war, because a man of princely 
talents was then at the head of it So that he did not so much 
want the empire, as the empire wanted him : and with these 
principles he attempted to govern a people corrupted by Ti- 
gellinus and Nymphidius, as Scipio, Faoricius, and CamOlus 
governed the Komans of their times. Notwithstanding his 
great age, he showed himself a chief worthy of ancient Home 
uirough all the military department But m the civil admi- 
nistration, he delivered himself up to Vinius, to Laco, and to 
his enfranchised slaves, who sold every thing, in the same 
manner as Nero had left all to his insatiable vermin. The 
consequence of this was, that no man rej^tted him as an em- 
peror, though almost all were moved with pity at his misera- 
ble fate. 



THE 

LIFE OF OTHO. 



The new emperor went early in the morning to the Capitol, 
and sacrificed; after which he ordered Marius Celsus to be 
brought before him. He received that officer with great marks 
of his regard, and desired him rather to forget the cause of 
his confinement, than to remember his release. Celsus neither 
showed any meanness in his acknowledgments, nor any want 
of gratitude. He said, — ^^ The very charge brought against 
him bore witness' to hhs character: since he was accusea only 
of having been faithful to Oalba, trom whom he had never re- 
ceived any personal obligations." All who were present at 
the audience, admired both the emperor and Celsus, and the 
soldiers in particular testified their approbation.* Otho inade 
a mild and gracious speech to the senate. The remaining time 
of his consulship he divided with Virginius Rufus, and he 
left those who nad been appointed to that dignity by Nero 
and Galba to enjoy it in their course. Such as were respecta- 
ble for their age and character he promoted to the priestnood : 
and to those senators who had been banished by Nero, and 
recalled by Galba, he restored all their goods and estates that 
he found unsold. So that the first and best of the citizens, 
who had before not considered him as a man, but dreaded him 
as a fury, or destroying demon, that had suddenly seized the 
seat of government^ now entertained more pleasing hopes from 
so promising a beginning. 

fiut nothins gave the people in general so high a pleasure,! 
or contributed so much to gain him their afiections, as his pun- 
ishing Tigellinus. It is true, he had long sufiered under the 
fear of punishment, which the Romans demanded as a public 
debt, and under a complication of incurable distempers. These, 
together with his infamous connections with the worst of pros- 
titutes, into which his passions drew him, thoush almost in 
the arms of death, were considered by the thinking part of 

* Otho exempted the aoUiefs from the feeswhicb they had paid the cen* 
turiDDs fimr fbrknigfai and other immonities; but at the same time promiwd to 
aatiafy the oentmioiis, od all reaaoDaUe oecasioiis, out of his own reveoiie. 
In consequence of these furioo^dM, the fimrth part of a legion was often ab- 
sent and the troops became dauy more and more corrupted. 

t In the close of the day on which he was inaugurated, he put Laco and 
Icehis to dcflitli. 

Vol. IV. 3 E 34» 
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mankind as the greatest of punishments, and worse than many 
deaths. Yet it was a pain to the common people that he should 
see the light of the sun, after so many excellent men had been 
deprived of it through his means, fie was then at his coun- 
try-house near Sinuessa, and had vessels at anchor ready to 
carry him on occasion to some distant country. Otho sent to 
him there; and he first attempted to bribe the messenger with 
large sums to suffer him to escape. When he found that did 
not take effect, he gave him the money notwithstanding; and 
desiring only to be indulged a few moments till he.had shaved 
himself he took the razor, and cut his own throat 

Besides this just satisfaction that Otho gave the people, it 
was a most agreeable circumstance that he remembered none 
of his private quarrels. To gratify the populace, he suffered 
them also at first to give him in the theatres tfie name of Nero, 
and he made no opposition to those who erected publicly the 
statues of that emperor. Nay, Claudius* Rufus tells us, that 
in the letters with which the couriers were sent to Spain, he 
joined the name of Nero to that of Otho. But, perceiving 
that the nobility were offended, he made use of it no more. 

After his government was thus established, the pra&torian 
cohorts gave him no small trouble by exhorting him to beware 
of many persons of rank, and to forbid them the court; whe- 
ther it was that their affection made them really apprehensive 
for him, or whether it was only a colour for raising commo- 
tions and wars. One day the emperor himself had sent Cris- 
pinus orders to brine the seventeenth cohort from Osti^; and, 
in order to do it without interruption, that officer began to pre- 
pare for it as soon as it grew dark, and to pack up the arms in 
waggons; upon which, some of the most turbulent cried out, 
thatCrispinus was come with no good intention ; that the se- 
nate had som^ design against the government; and that the 
arms he was going to carry were to be made use of against 
Caesar, not for him. This notion soon spread, and exasperat- 
ed numbers; some laid hold on the waggons, while others 
killed two centurions who endeavoured to quell the mutiny, 
and Crispinus himself. Then the whole party armed, and ex- 
horting each other to go tot the eniperor^s assistance, they 
marched straight to Rome. Being inlormed there that eighty 
senators supped with him that evening, they hastened to the 
palace, saying, then was the time to crush all Caesar's enemies 
at once* The city was greatly alarmed, expecting to be plun- 
dered immediately. The palace, too, was m the utmost con- 
fusion, and Otho himself in unspeakable distress : for he was 

* This writer, who was a man of consular dignity, and succeeded Galbft in 
the government of Spain, was not called ClmSitUy but Cktmu Rufos. 
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under fear and concern for the senators, while they were afraid 
of him; and he saw they kept their eyes fixed upon him in 
silence and extreme consternation; some having even hroueht 
their wives with them to supper. He, therefore, ordered tne 
principal ofQcers of the guards to go iind speak to the soldiers, 
and endeavour to appease them, and at.the same time sent out 
his guests at another door. They had scarce made their es- 
cape when the soldiers rushed into the room, and asked what 
was hecome of the enemies of Caesar. The emperor then 
rising from his couch, used many arguments to satisfy them, 
and, by entreaties and t^ars, at last prevailed upon them, with 
much difficulty, to desist 

Next day, having presented the soldiers with twelve hun- 
dred and fifty drachmas a man, he entered the camp. On this 
occasion he commended the troops as in general well afiected 
to his government, but at the same time he told them there 
were some desirnin^ men amongst them, who, by their cabals, 
brought his moderation and their fidelity both into question : 
these, he said, deserved their resentment, and he hoped they 
would assist him in punishing them. They applauded his 
speech, and desired nim to chastise whatever persons he 
tnought proper; but he pitched upon two only for capital pun- 
ishment, whom no man could possibly regret, and then return- 
ed to his palace. 

Those who had conceived an affection for Otho, and placed 
a confidence in him, admired this change in his conduct; but 
others thought it was no more than a piece of policy which 
the times necessarily required, and that he assumed a popular 
behaviour on account of the impending war: for now he had 
undoubted intelligence that Yitellius h^ taken the title of em- 
peror and all the ensigns of supreme power, and couriers daily 
arrived with news of continual additions to his party* Other 
messengers also arrived with accounts that the lorces in Pan- 
nonia, Dalmatia, and Mysia, with their generals, had declared 
for Otho. And a few days after he received obliging letters 
from Mucianus and Vespasian, who both commanded nume- 
rous armies, the one in Syria, and the other in Judea. 

£lated with this intelligence, he wrote to Vitellius, advising 
him not to aspire to things above his rank, and promised, in 
case he desisted, to suppl)r him liberally with money, and give 
him a city in which he might spend his days in pleasure and 
repose. Vitellius at first gave him an answer, in which ridi- 
cule was tempered with civility. But afterwards, being both 
thoroughly exasperated, they wrote to each other in a style of 
the bitterest invective : not that their mutual reproaches were 
groundless, but it was absurd for the one to insult the other 
with what might with equal justice be objected to both: for 
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their charges eonsitted of prodigality, effeminaey, incapacitjr 
for war, their former poverty, and immense debts; suen arti- 
cles that it is hard to say which of them had the advantagje. 

As to the stories of prodieies and apparitions at that time, 
many of them were founded upon vague reports that could 
not oe traced to their author. But in the Capitol there was a 
victory mounted upon a chariot, and numbers of people saw 
her let the reins fall out of her hands, as if she had lost the 
power to hold them. And in the island of the Tiber the statue 
of Julius Caesar turned from west to east, without eidier earth- 
(|[uake or whirlwind to move it; a circumstance which is said 
likewise to ha^e happened when Vespasian openly took upon 
him the direction of affairs. The inundation of the Tiber, 
too, was considered by the populace as a bad omen. It was at 
a time, indeed, when rivers usually overflow their banks; but 
the flood never rose so high before, nor was so ruinous in its 
effects: for now it laid great part of the city under water, par- 
ticularly the corn-market, and caused a famine which conti-^ 
nued for some days. 

About this time news was brought that Cecina and Valens, 
who acted for Vitellius, had seized the passes of the Alps. 
And in Rome Dolabella, who was of an illustrious family, 
was suspected by the guards of some disloyal desi^. Otho 
either fearing him, or some other whom he could influence, 
sent him to Aquinum, with assurances of friendly treatment 
When the emperor came to select the officers that were to at- 
tend him on his march, he appointed Lucius, the brother of 
Vitellius, to be of the number^ without either promoting or 
lowering him in point of rank. He took also partipuTar care 
of the mother and wife of Vitellius, and endeavoured to put 
them in a situation where they had noliung to fear. The go- 
vernment of Rome he gave to Flavins Sabmus, the brother of 
Vespasian: either with an intention to do honour to Nero, 
(for ne had formerly ^iven him that appointment, and Galba 
had deprived him of it,) or else to show his affection to Ves- 
pasian by promoting his brother. 

Otho himself stopped at Brixellum, a town in Italy near the 
Po, and ordered the army to march on, under the conduct of 
his lieutenants, Marius Celsus, Seutonius Paulinus, Gallus, 
and Spurina, officers of great reputation. But they could not 
pursue the plan of operations they had formed, by reason of 
the obstinacy and disorderly behaviour of the soldiers, who 
declared that tkejf had made the emperor, and they would be 
commanded by him only. The enemy's troops were not un- 
der much better discipline: they, too, were refractory and diso- 
bedient to their officers, and on the same account Yet they 
had seen service, and were accustomed to fatigue; whereas 
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Otho's men had been used to idleness, and their manner of 
living was quite different from that in ttie field. Indeed they 
had spent most of their time in public spectacles and the en- 
tertainments of the theatre, and were come to that degree of 
insolence, that they did not pretend to be unable to perform 
the services they were ordered upon, but affected to be above 
them. Spurina, who attempted to use compulsion, was in 
danger oi bein{^ killed by them. They spared no manner of 
abuse, calling him traitor, and telling him that it was he who 
ruined the affairs of Caesar, and purposely missed the fairest 
0{)portunltie8. Some of them came in the night intoxicated 
with liquor to his tent, and demanded their discnarge ; — ^*For 
they had to go," they said, ^'to Caesar to accuse him.'' 

The cause, however, and Spurina with it, received some 
benefit from the insult which these troops met with at Placen- 
tia. Those of Vitellius came up to the walls, and ridiculed 
Otho's men who were appointed to defend them ; calling them 
players and dancers, fit only to attend the Pythian and.Dlym- 
pic games; fellows who knew nothing of war, who had not 
even made one campaign, who were swoln up witli pride, 
merely because they nad cut off the head of a poor unarmed 
old man (meaning Galba;) wretches that durst not look men 
in the face, or stand anv thing like a fair and open battle. 
They were so cut with these reproaches, and so desirous of 
revenee, that they threw themselves at Spurina's feet, and 
be^ed of him to command and emplov tnem on whatever 
service he thought proper, assuring him that there was neither 
danger nor labour which they would decline. After this the 
enem^ made a vigorous attack upon the town, and plied their 
battering engines with all their force; but Spurina^s men re- 
pulsed them with great slaughter, and by that means kept pos- 
session of one of Uie most respectable and most flourishing 
towns in Italy. 

It must be observed of Otho's officers in general, that they 
were more obliging in their behaviour, both to cities and pri- 
vate persons, than uiose of Vitellius. Cecina, one of the lat- 
ter, had nothing popular either in his address or his figure. 
He was of a gigantic size, and most uncouth appearance; for 
he wore breeches and long sleeves in the manner of the Gauls, 
even while his standard was Roman, and whilst he gave his 
instructions to Roman officers. His wife followed nim on 
horseback, in a rich dress, and was attended by a select party 
of cavalry. Fabius Valens, the other general, had a passion 
for money, which was not to be satisfied by any plunder from 
the enemy, or exactions and contributions from the allies : in- 
somuch that he was believed to proceed more slowly for the 
sake'of collecting gold as he went, and, therefore, was not up 
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at the first action. Some, indeed, accuse Cecina of hastening 
to give battle before the arriyal of Valens, in order that the 
victory might be all his own ; and, beside other less faults, 
they charged him not only with attacking at an unseasonable 
time, bnt with not maintaming the combat so gallantly as he 
ooeht to have done; all which errors nearly ruined the affairs 
of nis party. 

Cecina, after his repulse at Placentia, marched against Cre- 
mona, another rich and great city. In the mean time, Annius 
Gallus, who was going to join Spurina at Placentia, had intel- 
ligence by the way that he was victorious, and that the siege 
was raised. But being informed, at the same time, that Cre^ 
mona was in danger, he led his forces thither, and encamped 
very near the enemy. Afterwards other officers brought in 
reinforcements.* Cecina posted a strong body of infantry 
under cover of some trees and thickets; after which he order- 
ed his cavalry to advance, and if the enemy attacked them, to 
give way by degrees, and retire, till they had drawn them into 
uie ambuscade. But Celsus, being informed of his intention 
by some deserters, advanced with his best cavalry against Ce- 
cina's troops; and, upon their retreating, he pursued with so 
much caution, that he surrounded the corps that lay in am- 
bush. Having thus put them in confusion, he called the le- 
gions from the camp; and it appears, that if they had come 
up in time to support the horse, Cecina's whole army would 
have been cut in pieces. But as Paulinus advanced very slow- 
ly ,t he was censured for having used more precaution than 
became a general of his character. Nay, the soldiers accused 
him of treachery, and endeavoured to incense Otho as;ainst 
him, insisting that the victory was in their hands; and Uiat if 
it was not complete, it was owin^ entirely to the mismanage- 
ment of their generals. Otho did not so much believe these 
representations, as he was willing to appear not to misbelieve 
them. He, therefore, sent his brother Titianus to the army, 
with Proculus the captain of his guard: Titianus had the 
command in appearance, and Proculus in reality. Celsus and 
Paulinus had the title of friends and counsellors, but not Uie 
least authority in the direction of affairs. 

The enemy, too, were not without their dissatisfactions and 

*E«ciTa iiai Tuv oXAuv Uasos eponOci tu rpamXu. Dacier takes DO notice of this 
passage, though a material one, both in the place where it stands, and with 
regard to the connection too. 

t Tacitus tells us, that Paulinus was naturally slow and irresolute. On this 
occasion he charges him with two errors. 'Hie first was, that, instead of 
advancing immediately to the charge, and supporting his cavalry, he trifled 
away the time in filling up the trenches; the second, tliat he did not >^' 
himself of the disorder of tne enemy, but sounded much too early a retreat 
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clisorder^ particularly among the forces of Valens: for when 
they were informed of what happened at the ambuscade, they 
expressed their indignation that their general did not put it in 
their power to be there, that they mignt.have used tneir en- 
deavours to save so many brave men who perished in that ac- 
tion. They were even inclined to despatcn him ; but having 
pacified them with much difficulty, he decamped and joinea 
Cecina. 

In the mean time, Otho came to the camp at Bedriacum, a 
small town near Cremona, and there held a council of war. 
Proculus and Titianus were of opinion, — *^ That he ought to 
give battle, while the army retained those high spirits with 
which the late victory had inspired them, and not to suffer that 
ardour to cool, nor wait till Vitellius came in person from 
Gaul." But Paulinus was against it ^^ The enemy," said he, 
" have received all their troops, and have no farther prepara- 
tions to make for the combat; whereas Otho will have from 
Mysia and Pannonia forces as numerous as those he has al- 
ready, if he will wait his own opportunity, instead of giving 
one to the enemy. And certainly the army he now has, if 
with their small numbers they have so much ardour, will not 
fight with less but greater spirit when they see their numbers 
so much increased. Besides, the gaining of time makes for 
us, because we have every thing in abundance; but delays 
must greatly distress Cecina andliis colleague for necessaries, 
because they lie in an enemy's country." 

Marius Ceisus supported the opinion of Paulinus: Annius 
Gallus could not attend, because he had received some hurt by 
a fall from his horse, and was under cure. Otho, therefore, 
wrote to him, and- Gallus advised him not to precipitate mat- 
ters, but to wait for the army from Mysia, which was already 
on the way. Otho, however, would not be guided by these 
counsels, and the opinion of those prevailed who were for 
hazarding a battle immediately. Difilerent reasons are, indeed, 
alleged wr this resolution. The most probable is, that the 
praetorian cohorts, which composed the emperor's guards, now 
coming to taste what real war was, longed to be once more at 
a distance from it, to return to the ease, the company, and 
public diversions of Rome; and, therefore, they could not be 
restrained in their eagerness for a battle, for they imagined that 
they could overpower the enemy at the first charge. Besides, 
Otho seems to have been no longer able to support himself in 
a state of suspense; such. an aversion to the tnoughts of dan- 

fer had his oissipation and effeminacy given him! Overbur- 
ened, then, by nis cares, he hastened to free himself from 
their weight; he covered his eyes, and leaped down the preci- 
pice; he committed all at once to fortune. Such is the ac- 
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count given of the matter by the onAor Secundus, who was 
Otho's secretary. 

Others say, that the two parties were much inclined to lay 
down llieir arms, and unite m choosins an emperor out of the 
best generals they had; or, if they could not agree upon it, to 
leave the election to the senate. Nor is \\ improbable, as the 
two who were called emperors were neither of them men of 
reputation, that the experienced and prudent part of the sol- 
diers shomd form sucn a desira : for they could not but re- 
flect how unhappy and dreadful a thing it would be to plunee 
themselves into tne same calamities which the Romans coind 
not bring upon each other without aching hearts in the quar- 
rels of Sylla and Marius,of Caesar and Pompey : and for wnat? 
— ^but to provide an empire to minister to tne insatiable appe- 
tite and tne drunkenness of V iteUius, or to the luxury and de- 
baucheries of Otho. These considerations are supposed to 
have induced Celsus to endeavour to gain time, in hopes that 
matters might be compromised without the sword ; while Otho, 
out of fear of such an agreement, hastened the battle. 

In the mean time, he returned to Brixellum,* which certainly 
was an additional error: for by that step he deprived the com- 
batants of the reverence and emulation which his presence 
mieht have inspired, and took a considerable limb trom the 
body of the army, I mean some of the best and most active 
men, both horse and foot, for his body-guard. There happened 
about that time a rencontre upon thePo, while Cecina's troops 
endeavoured to lay a bridge over that river, and Otho's to 
prevent it The latter, finaine their other efforts ineffisctual, 
put a quantity of torches well covered with brimstone and 
pitch into some boats, which were carried by the wind and cur- 
rent upon the enemy's work. First smoke, and afterwards a 
bright flame arose; upon which Cecina's men were so terrified, 
that they leaped into the river, overset their boats, and were 
entirety exposed to their enemies, who laughed at their awk- 
ward distress. 

The German troops, however, beat Otho's eladiators in a 
little island of the Fo, and killed a considerable number of 
them. ^ Otho's army that was in Bedriacum, resenting this af- 
front, insisted on being led out to battle. Accordingly, Pro- 
culus marched, and pitched his camp at the distance of fifty 
furlongs from Bedriacum : but he chose his ground in a very 
unskilful manner: for, though it was in the spring season, and 
th6 country afforded many springs and rivulets, his army was 

* It was debated in council, whether the emperor should be present in the 
action or not. Marius Celsus and Paulinus aurst not vote for it, lest tfaev 
should seem ioclioed to expose his person. He, therefore, retired to Bnzel- 
lom, which was a circumstance that contributed not a little to hn min. 
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distressod for WKter. Next day, Proculus was for marching 
against the enemy, who lay not less than a hundred furlongs 
off. But Paulinus would not agree to it. He said, they ought 
to ke^ the post they had taken, rather than fatigue themselves 
first, and then immediately engaee an enemy, who could arm 
and put themselves in order of oattle at their leisure, while 
they were making such a march with all the incumhrance of 
ha^aee and servants. The generals disputed the point, till a 
Numidian horseman came with letters from Otho, orderine 
them to make no longer delay, hut to proceed to the attacE 
without losing a moment's time. They then decamped of 
course, and went to seek the enemy. The news of their ap- 
proach threw Cecina into great confusion; and immediately 
quitting his works and post upon the river, he repaired to the 
camp, where he found most of the soldiers armed, and the word 
alreaay given by Valens. 

. Dunne the time that the infantry were forming, the best of 
the cavalry werc^ directed to skirmish. At that moment a report 
was spread, from what cause we cannot tell, amongst Otno's 
van, that Vitellius' officers were coming over to their party. 
As soon, therefore, as they approached, they saluted them m 
a friendly manner, calling them fellow-soldiers; but, instead of 
receiving the appellation, they answered with a furious and 
hostile snout The consequence was, that the persons who 
made the compliment were dispirited, and the rest suspected 
them of treason. This was the first thing that disconcerted 
Otho's troops; for, by this time, the enemy had charged. Be- 
sides, they could preserve no order; the intermixture of the 
baggage, and the natore of the sround, preventing any regu- 
lar movement For the ground was so full of aitches and 
other ineoualities, that they were forced to break their ranks, 
and wheel about to avoid tnem, and could only fight in small 
parties. There were but two legions, one of Vitellius' called 
the devourer, and one of Otho's called the euccourery which 
could disentangle themselves from the defiles and eain the open 
])lain. These engaged in a regular battle, and lought a long 
time. Otho's men were vigorous and brave, but they had not 
seen so much as one action before tiiis; on the other hand, 
those of Vitollius had much experience in the field, but they 
were old, and their strength decaying. 

Otho's legion coming on with great fury, mowed down the 
first ranks and took the eagle. Tne enemy, filled with shame 
and resentment, advanced to chastise them, slew Orphidius, 
who commanded the legion, and took several standards. 
Against the gladiators, who had the reputation of being brave 
fellows, and excellent at close fighting, Alphenus Varus 
brought up theBatavians, who came from an island formed by 

Vol. IV. 3 F 35 
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the Rhine, and are the best cavalry in (Jennany. A few of 
the gladiators made head against tnem, but the greatest part 
fled to the river, and falling in with some of the enemy's in- 
fantry that was posted there, were all cut in pieces. Bujt none 
behaved so ill that day as the praetorian bands. They aid not 
even wait to receive the enemy's chax^, and in their flight 
they broke throueh the troops that iLs yet stood their ground, 
and put them in oisorder. Nevertheless, man v of Otho's men 
were irresistible in the (quarter where they fought, and opened a 
way throu^ the victorious enemy to their camp. But Procu- 
lus and Paulinus took another way ; for they dreaded the sol- 
diers, who already blamed their generals for the loss of the day. 

Annius Gallus received into tne city all the scattered par- 
ties, and endeavoured to encourage them by assurances that the 
advantage upon the whole was equal, and that their troops had 
the superiority in many parts of the field. But Marius Celsus 
sssembled the principal officers, and desired them to consider 
of measures that mieht.save their country: — ^^* After such an 
expense of Roman blood," said he, ^^ Otho himself, if he has a 
patriotic principle, would not tempt Fortune any more; since 
Cato and Scipio, in refusine to submit to Caesar after the bat- 
Ue of Pharsaiia, are accused of having unnecessarily sacrificed 
the lives of so many brave men in Africa, notwithstanding 
that tliey fought for the liberties of their country. Fortune, 
indeed, is capricious, and all men are liable to sufier by her 
inconstancy: yet good men have one advantage which ^e 
cannot deprive them of, and that is, to avail uiemselves of 
their reason in whatever may befall them." These arguments 
prevailed with the officers, and, on sounding the private men, 
they found them desirous of peace. Titianus himself was of 
opinion that they ought to send ambassadors to treat for a coali- 
tion ; — in pursuance of which, Celsus and Gallus were charged 
with a commission to Cecina and Valens. As they were upon 
the road, they met some centurions, who informed them that 
Vitellius' army was advancing to Bedriacum, and that they 
were sent before by their generals with proposals for an ac- 
commodation. Celsus and Gallus commended their design, 
and desired them to go back with them to meet Cecina. 

When they approached that general's army, Celsus was in 
great danger: for the cavalry that were beaten in tike afiair of 
uie ambuscade, happened to be in the van; and they no sooner 
saw Celsus, than tney advanced with loud shouts i^inst him. 
The centurions, however, put themselves before him, and the 
other officers called out to them to do him- no violence. Ce- 
cina himself, when he was informed of the tumult, rode up and 
quelled it, and after he had made his compliments to Celsus in 
a very obliging manner, accompanied him to Bedriacum. 
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In the mean time, Titianus repentine that he had sent the am- 
bassadors, placed the most resolute of the soldiers again upon 
the walls, and exhorted the rest to be assisting. But wnen 
Cecina rode up and offered his han^, not a man of them could 
resist him. Some saluted his men from tiie walls, and others 
opened the eates; after which they went out and mixed with 
the troops tnat were coming up. Instead of acts of hostility, 
there was nothing but mutual caresses and other, demonstra- 
tions of friendship; in consequence of which the^ all took die 
oath to Yitellius, and ranged themselves under his banner. 

This is the account which most of those that were in the bat- 
tle eive of it; but, at the same time, they confess that they did 
not^know all the particulars, because of tne confused manner in 
"which they fought, and the inequality of the ground. Long af- 
ter, when I was passing over the field of battle, Mestrius Flo- 
rus, a person of consular dignity, showed me an old man, who, 
in his youth, had served under Otho with others of the same 
age with himself, not from inclination, but by constraint* He 
told me also, that, on visiting the field after the battle, he saw a 
large pile of dead bodies, as high as the head of a man; and 
upon inquiring into the reason, he could neither discover it him- 
self, nor get any information about it It was no wonder that 
there was a great carnage in case of a general rout, because, in 
a civil war, they make no prisoners; for such captives would be 
of no advantage to the conquerors; but it is difficult to assign a 
reason why the carcases should be piled up in that manner. 

An uncertain rumour (as it commonly happens) was first 

* From this passage Dacier would infer, that the life of Otho was not 
written by Plutarch. He says, a person who served a young man under 
Otho, could not be old at the time when Plutarch can be supposed to have 
Tisited that field of battle. His argument is this : — That battle was fought in 
the year of Christ sixty-nine : Plutarch returned from Italy to Chaeronea 
about the end of Domitian's reign, in the year of Christ ninety-tibree or 
ninety-four, and never left his native city any more. As this retreat of Plu- 
tarch's was only twenty-four or twenty-nve years after the battle of Bedria- 
cum, he concludes that a person who fought m that battle a young man, could 
not possibly be old when Plutarch made the tour of Italy ; and, therefore, 
conjectures that this, as well as the Life of Galba, must have beien written 
by a son of Plutarch. 

But we think no argument, in a matter of such importance, ought to bo 
adduced from a passage manifestly corrupt: for, instead of ovra veaaiov, we 
must either read iva ovra voXaiov, or nuv 6t raXaiov tva, to make either Oreek 
or sense of it. 

Lamprias, in the Catalogue, ascribes these two Lives to his father. Nor 
do we see 8uch*a dissimilanty to Plutarch's other writings, either in the style 
or manner, as warrants us to conclude that they are not of his hand. 

Henry Stevens did not, indeed, take them into his edition, because he 
found tiiem amongst the omucula; and as some of the opwcula were sup- 
posed to be spurious, he believed too hastily that these were of the number. 

We think the loss of Plutarch's other Lives of the Emperors a real loss to 
the world, and should have been glad if they had come down to us, even in 
the same imperfect condition, as to the text, as those of Galba and Otho. 
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brought to Otho, and afterwards some of the wounded came 
and assured him that the battle was lost On. this occaaon. 
It was nothing extraordinary that his friends strove to eneou- 
rage hini, ana kept him from desponding; but the attachment 
of Uie soldiers to him exceeds all beliet. None of them left 
him, or went over to the enemy, ot consulted his own safety, 
even when their chief despaired of his. On the contrary, they 
crowded his gates ; they called him em]>eror ; they left no form 
of application untried;* they kissed his hands, they fell at 
his teet, and, with groans and tears, entreated him not to for- 
sake them, nor sive them up to their enemies, but to enoploy 
their hearts and bands to the last moment of their lives. They 
all joined in this request; and one of the private men drawing 
his sword, thus addressed himself to Otno, — ^Enow, Caesar, 
what your soldiers aro ready to do for you;" and immediately 
pluneed the steel into his heart ' 

Otno was not moved at this affecting scene, but, with a 
cheerful and steady countenante. looking round upon the com- 
panjr, he spoke as follows: — ^**This dav, my fellow-soldiers, I 
consider as a more happy one than that on which you made 
me emperor, when I see you thus disposed, and am so great 
in your opinion. But deprive me not of a still greater happi- 
ness, that of laying down my life with honour for so many 
generous Romans. If I am worthy of the Roman empire,! 
ought to shed my blood for my country. I know the victory 
my adversaries have gained is bv no means decisive. I have 
intelligence that my army from Mysia is at the distance of but 
a few days' march; Asia, Syria, and Egypt, are pouring their 



legions upon the Adriatic; the forces in Judea declare for us; 
the senate is with us ; and the very wives and children of our 
enemies aro so many pledges in our hands. But we aro not 
fighting for Ital^ wiUi Hannibal, or Pyrrhus, or theCimbrians; 
our dispute is with the Romans; and whatever party prevails, 
whether we conquer orare conquered, our counUy must bleed: 
under the victor's joy she bleeds. Believe me, then, my 
friends, that I can die with greater glory than roign: for I 
know no benefit that Rome can reap from my victory, equal to 
what I shall confer upon her bv sacrificing myseu for peace 
.and unanimity, and to prevent Italy from beholding such an- 
other dav as this!" 

After ne had made this speech, and showed himself immove- 
able to those who attempted to alter his resolution, he desirel 
his friends, and such senators as were present, to leave him, 
and provide for their own safety. To tnose who were absent, 

* Instead of e^ivovro rpovaia, which has nothing to do here, one of the com- 
mentatora proposes to read tyiwvn ravroio, which is a common phrase with 
Plutarch. 
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he sent the same commands, and signified his pleasure to the 
cities by letters, that they should receive them honourably, and 
supply them with good convoys. 

He then called his nephew Cocceius,* who was yet very 
younc, and bade him compose himself, and not fear Vitellius: 
— "I nave taken the same care,*' said he, ^' of his mother, his 
wife, and children, as if they had been my own : and, for the 
<vime reason, I mean for your sake, I deferred the adoption 
which I intended you : for I thought proper to wait the issue of 
this war, that vou might reign with me if I conquered, and not 
fall with me if I was overcome. The last thin^, my son, I have 
to recommend to vou, is, neither entirely to torget, nor yet to 
remember too well, that you had an emperor for your uncle." 

A moment afler, he heard a great noise and tumult at his gate. 
The soldiers seeing the senators retiring, threatened to kill 
them if they moved a step farther, or abandoned the emperor. 
Otho, in great concern for them, showed himself again at the 
door, but no longer with a mild and supplicating air; on the con- 
trary, he cast such a stern and angry look- Upon the most turbu- 
lent part of them, that they withdrewin ereatfear and confusion. 

In the evening he was thirsty, and drank a little water. 
Then he had two swords brought him, and having examined 
the points of both a long time, ne sent away the one, and put 
the other under his arm. After this, he called his servants, 
and, with many expressions of kindness, gave them monev: 
not that he chose to be lavish of what woula soon be another^s ; 
for he gave to some more, and to some less, proportioning his 
bounty to their merit, and paying a strict regard to propriety. 

When he had dismissed them, he dedicated the remainder 
of the night to repose, and slept so sound, that his chamber- 
lains heard him at the door. £arly in the morning he called 
his freed-man, who assisted him m the care of the senators, 
and ordered him to make the proper inquiries about them. 
The answer he brought was, that they were ^one, and had 
been provided with every thing they desired. Upon which he 
said, — ^^^60 you, then, and show yourself to the soldierd, that 
they may not imagine you have assisted me in despatching 
myself, and put you to some cruel death for it" 

As soon as the freed-man was gone out, he fixed the hilt of 
his sword upon the ground, and holding it with both hands, 
fell upon it with so much force, that he expired with one groan. 
The servants, who waited without, heard the groan, and burst 
into a loud lamentation, which was echoed through the camp 
and the city. The soldiers ran to the gates witn the most 
pitiable wailings and most unfeigned grief, reproaching them 

* Tacitus and Sentonius call him Coccianus. 

35* 
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selves for not guarding their emperor, and preventing his 
dying for them. Not one of them would leave him to provide 
for himself, though the enemy was approaching. They attired 
the body in a magnificent manner, and prepared a funeral pile; 
after which, they attended the procession in their armour, and 
happy was the man that could come to support his bier. Some 
kneeled and kissed his wound, some grasped his hand, and 
others prostrated themselves on the ground, and adored him 
at a distance. Nav, there were some who threw their torches 
upon the pile, and then slew themselves. Not that they had 
received any extraordinary favours from the deceased, or were 
afraid of suffering under the hands of the conqueror: but it 
seems that no king or tyrant was ever so passionatelv'fond of 

foverning, as they were of being governed by Otho. Nor 
id their affection cease with his death; it survived the grave, 
and terminated in the hatred and destruction of Vitellius. Of 
that we shall give an account in its properplace. 

After they had interred the remains of Otho, they erected a 
monument over themj which, neither by its size,nor any pomp 
of epitaph, could excite the least envy. I have seen it at Brix- 
ellum; it was very modest, and the inscription only thus: — 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

MAR€US OTHO. 

Otho died at the age of thirtv-seven, having reigned only 
three months. Those who find fault with his life, are not more 
respectable either for their numbers or for their rank, than 
those who applaud his death: for though his life was not much 
better than mat of Nero, yet his death was nobler. 

The soldiers were extremely incensed against Pollio, one of 
the principal officers of the guards, for persuading them to 
take the oath immediately to Vitellius; and beine informed 
that there were still some senators on the spot, they let the 
others pass, but solicited Virginius Rufus in a very trouble- 
some manner. They went in arms to his house, and insisted 
that he should take the imperial title, or at least be their me- 
diator with the conqueror. But he who had refused to accept 
that title from them when they were victorious, thought it 
would be the greatest madness to embrace it after they were 
beaten. And he was afraid of applying to tiie Germans in 
their behalf, because he had obliged that people to do many 
things contrary to their inclinations. He. therefore, went out 
privately at another door. When the soldiers found that he 
nad left them, they took the oath to Vitellius, and having ob- 
tained their pardon, were enrolled among the troops of Cecina. 

END OF THE LIVES. 
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Weights^ Msasurea^ and Dmominations of Money ^ 
mentioned by Plutarch. 

(FROM THE TABLES OF DR. ARBUTHNOT.} 



WEIGHTS. 

lb. oz. dwt. gr. 
The Roman libra, or pound 00 10 18 Idf 

The Attic mina, or pound 00 11 07 16^ 

The Attic talent, equal to sixty mins . . 56 11 07 17| 

DRY MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

peck. gal. pintk 
The Roman modius .lOOf 

The Attic cho&nix, one pint, 15,705.| solid inches, 

nearly , 1^ 

The Attic medimnus 4 6^ 

LIQUID MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

piots. solid ioches. 
Thecotyle i 2,14U 

Thecyathus IJ 0,3564^- 

Thechus 6 25,698 

MEASURES OF LENGTH. 

Eog. paces, ft. in. 
The Roman foot 11| 

The Roman cubit 01 5| 

The Roman pace 4 10 

The Roman furlong . 120 4 4 

The Roman mile 967 

The Grecian cubit 1 6f 

The Grecian furlong 100 4 4} 

The Grecian mile 805 5 

N, B. In this campulaiion, the English pace is Jwe fnt 
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MONBT. 

The quadrans ....••••. about 

The as 

The sestertius *• • . . 

The sestertium, equal to 1000 sestertii . . 8 

The denarius 

The Attic obolus • 

The drachma 

The mina, equal to 100 drachmae • • . . 3 

The talent, equal to 60 minsB 193 

The stater-aureus of the Greeks,' weighing 

two Attic drachmae 

The stater-daricus 1 

The Roman aureus was of different value at 
different periods. According to the pro- 
portion mentioned by Tacitus, when it 
exchanged for twenty-five denarii, it 
was of the same value as the Grecian 

stater 16 I S 
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BliDot I. SOD of Jupiter and Europa • 
MinoB n. grandBon of the fint . • . 

THESEUS. 

TheezpeditiaDoffbei^Koiianti . . 
Theaeos attended Jason in it 
Troy taken. Demophontheaonof The- 
seus was at the no^ 

The return of the Heradidie to Pek>- 



first war of the Athenians against 

Sparta 

Coorus devotes himself 

Hie HelotB subdued^ Agis . . . 

The Ionic migration 

LycurgUB flourishes 
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ROMULUS. 



Rome built 

ne tape of the Sabine Tii^ns 
The death of Romulus • . . 



NUMA. 



Numa elected king , 
Numadies . . « 



Vol. IV.- 



SOLON. 

Solon flourishes 

Cykm's conspiracy 

Epimenides goes to Athens, and expiates 
the city. He dies soon after, at die age 
ofonenundredandflfly-fbur. The se- 
ven wise men; iBsop and Anacharsis 
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SaloD archoQ • • 

CrcBsaa king of Lydia 
Pythagoraa goes iDtD Italy .... 
Piflistnihu sets up his tyranny 
Cyms, king of Penia ..•••• 
Croesus talnn 

PUBLICOLA 

Is chosen consul in the room of CoUatinus 

Brutus fights Aruns, the eldest son of 
Tarquin. Both are killed 

Puhlicola consul the third time. His 
colleague, Horatius Pulyillus, dedi- 
cates the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 

Horatius Cocles defends the Sublician 
bridge against the Tuscans 

Puhlicola dies 

Zeno Eleates flourished 

The battle of Marathon 

CORIOLANUS 

Is banished, and retires to the Volsci 

Herodotus is bom 

Coriolanus besieges Rome; but being 
prevailed upon by his mother to retire, 
IS stoned to death by the Volsci . . 

ARISTIDES 

Is banished for ten years, but recaUed at 
the expiration of three . • . • . 

THEMISTOCLES. 

The battle of Salamis ...... 

The battle of Platsea 

Thucydides is bom 

Themistocles is banished by the ostracism 

CIMON 

Beats the Persians, both at sea and land 
Socrates is bom. He lived 71 years 
Cimon dies. Alcibiades bom the same 
year. Herodotus and Thucydides flou- 
rish; the latter is twelve or thirteen 
years younger than the former . . 
Pmdar dies, eighty years old . . . 

PERICLES 

Stirs up the Peloponnesian, war which 
lasts twent>vseven years. He was veiy 
youD^ when the Romans sent the De- 
cemviri to Athens for Solon's laws 
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Pericles dies 

Platobom 

Xerxes killed by Aitabazos 

NICIA& 

The Atbenians undertake tbe Sicilian war 
Nicias beaten and put to death in Sicily 

ALCEBIADES 

Takes refuse at Sparta, and afterwards 

amoD^t Sie Persians 
Dionysius the elder, now tyrant of Sicily 
Sophocles dies, aged ninety-one . • 
Euripides dies, aged seventy-fiye . . 

LYSANDER 

Putsan end to the Peloponnesian war, and 
establishes the thirty tyrants at Athens 

Thrasybidus expels tnem .... 

Alcibiades put to death by order of Phar- 
nabazus 

ARTAXERXES MNEMON 

OrerthrowB his brother Cyrus in a great 
battle. The retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks, conducted by Xenqphon 

Socrates dies 

AGESILAUS 

Ascends the Spartah throne .... 
Lysander sent to the HeUespont . • 
Agesilaus defeats the Persian caralry. 

Lysander dies 
The Romans lose the battle of AlUa . 

CAMILLUS 

Retires to Aitlea 

Aristotle bora 

Demosthenes bom 

Chabrias defeats the Lacedsemonians 
Peace between the Athenians and Lace- 
dsemonians 

The important battle of Leuctra 

PELOPIDAS, 

General of the Thebans. He headed the 
sacred band the year before at Leuc- 
tra, where Epaminondas commanded 
in chief 

Dionysius the elder, ^rrant of Sicily, 
dies, and is succeeded by his son 

Isocratcs flourishes 
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TIMOLEON 

Kills his bradier Timophanes, wbo was 
setting himself up tyrant in Corinth 

Pelopidas defeats Alexander, the tyrant 
of Pherse, but falls in the battle 

Hie fiunous battle of Mantinea, in which 
Epaminondas, though victoricus, is 
killed by the son of Xenophon . . 

Camillusdies 

Ailaxerxes dies. So does AgesilsoB 

DION 

Expels Dionysius the yonnger • . . 
Alexander the Great bom .... 
Dion is killed by Callij^us .... 

DEMOSTHENES 

Begins to thunder against Philip • . 
Xenophon dies, a^[ea ninety 
Plato dies, aged eighty, or eighty-one 
Timoleon sent to assist the Syracusans 
Dionysins the yoanger sent off to Corinth 

Epicurus bom 

The battle of ChsBTonea, in which Philip 

beats the Athenians and Thebans . 

TiflMdeondies 

ALEXANDER THE GREAT 

Is declared general of all Greece, against 
the Pexvians, upon the death of his 
father Philip 

The battle of^ the Granicus .... 

The battle of Arbela 

Poms beaten 

Alexander dies, aged thirty-three . • 

Diogenes dies, agM ninety 

Aristotle dies, a^ sixty-three . . . 

PHOCION 

Retires to Polyperchon, but is delivered 
up by him to the Athenians, who put 
him to death 

EUMENES, 

Who had attained to a considerable rank 
amongst the successon of Alenader 
the Great, is betrayed to Antigonua, 
and put to death 

DEMETRIUS, 

Sumamed Poliorretes, permitted by his 
father Anti^ronus to command the ar- 
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my in Syria, when only twABty-two 



^•«.;of.«. 



restoree the Atheniaim to their liber- 
ty, but they chooee to remajn in the 
wont of cl»inB, those of servSty and 



DionyuQB, the tyrant, dies at Heraclea, 
aged fifty-five 

In ttie year before Christ 288, died Theo- 
phrastus, aged eighty-five 

And in the year beSyre Christ 985, The- 
ocritus flourished 

PYRRHUS, 

Kioff of Epirus, passes over into Italy, 
wEere he is defeated by Lsovinus 

The first Punic war, which lasted twen- 
ty-four years 

Piulopcemen born 

ARATU8, 

Of Sicyon, delivered his native city from 
the tyranny of Nicodes .... 

AGIS AND CLEOMENES, 

Contemporaries with Aratus; for Aratus 
bein^ oeaten by Cleomenes, caUs in 
Antigonus from Macedonia, which 
proves the ruin of Greece .... 

PHILOP(£MEN 

Thirty years old when Cleomenes took 
Megalopolis. About this time lived 
Hannibal, MarceUus, Fabius Maxi- 
mus, and Scipio Africanus . . . 

The second Punic war, which lasted 
eighteen years 

Hannibal beats the consul Flaminius at 
the Tbrasyroenean lake .... 

And thexsonsuls Varro and iCmilius at 
Cannae 

He is beaten by MarceUus at Nola 

Marcellus takes Sjnracuse .... 

Fabras Maximus seizes Tarentum 

Fabius Maximus dies 

Scipio triumphs for his conquests in Africa 

TITUS QUINCTIUS FLAMINIUS 

Elected consul at the age of thirty . 

CATO THE CENSOR 

Was twenty-one or twenty-two years 
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old when Fabim Maxiimis took Ta- 

rentmn. See the preceding page. 
AH Greece restored to her libdrtyby 

T. Q. Flaminiua 

Flamimiu triumphs ; DemetriuB, the ton 

of Philip, and Nabis, tyrant of Laoe- 

daemon, follow his chanot 
Cato triumphs for his conquests in Spam 

Scipio Africanus dies 

Phuopcemen dies ,.• • 

The same year that PhilopcEmen dies, 

PAULUS JEMILIUS, 

Then first consul, was beaten by Hanni- 
bal at Cannae. 

When consul the second tmie, he con- 
quered Perseus, and brought hmi m 
chains to Rome 

Now Terence flourished. 

Paulus JEmilius dies 

Marius bom . . . • .- • • • •, 

The third Punic war, which contmuea 
fouryeBTs 

Cato the Censor dies. 

Scipio £milianu8 destroys Cartha^ ; 
and Mummius sacks and oums Corinth 

Cameades dies, aged eighty-fire - . 

Polybius dies, aged eighty-one . . . 

TIBEMUS AKD CAIUS GRACCHUS. 

The laws of Caius GraochuB . . . 
MARIUS 

Marehes against Jngurtha .... 

Cicero bora. 

Pompeybom ', '. ' 

Manus, now consul the second tune, 
marches against the Cimbri • . . 

Julius Caesar is born, in the sixth con- 
sulship of Marius 

Lucretius bora 
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STLLA, 

After his prsstocship, sent into Cappa- 

docia 

Makes himself master of Rome . . 

Takes Atiiens 

Marius dies the same year. 

SERTORIUS 

Sent into Spain 

The youn{?er Marius beaten by Sylla; 
yet soon after he defeats PonUus,Tele- 
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sinuB, at the gates of Rome. Sylla en- 
ten the city, and being created dicta- 
tor^ exercises all manner of cruelties 

CRASSUS 

Enriches himself with buying the estates 
of penoos proscribed. 

POMPEY, 

At the age of twent]r-five, is sent into 
Africa, against Domitius, and beats him 

CATO OP UTICA 

Was younger than Pompey; for he was 
but fourteen years old when Sylla's 
proscriptions were in their utmost 
rage. 

CICERO 

Defends Roscius against the practices 
of Sylla. This was his first public 
pleading. After this he retires to 
Athens, to finish his studies . . . 

Sylla, after having destroyed above one 
hundred thousand Roman citizens, 
proscribed ninety senators, and two 
thousand six hundred knif hts, resigns 
his dictatorship, and dies the year fol- 
lowing 

Pompey manages the war in Spain 
against Sertonus 

LUCULLUS, 

After his consnlsh^, is sent against Mi- 
thridates 

Sertorius assassinated in Spain . . • 

Crassus consul with Pompey. 

Tij^ranes conquered by LucuUus . . 

Mithridates oies. Pompey forces the 
temple of Jerusalem 

Aug^tua CsBsar bom. 

JUUUS C^SAR 

Appointed consul with Bibulus, obtains 
lUyria, and the two Gauls, with four 
legions. He marries his daughter Ju- 
lia to Pompey 

Crassus is taken by the Partfaians, and 
slain 

Ctcsar defeats Pompey at Pharsalit . 

Pompey flies into Egypt, and is 
nated there. 
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C«Mr iiMket hinMelf maitor of Alexan- 
dria, and mbdoet Egypt: afiarwhicb, 
he mamhet into Syiuu and soon re- 
dnoei InMuniaGes ••■•••• 

He ooDq[iieiv ^Qba, Sdpio, and Petraoi, 
in Africa, and leads up ibnr trinmpfaa. 
Piefioaa to wlncb, Cato kilhhnnaelf 

Caetar defisata the aooa of Pompey^ at 
Mnnda. Cneim falls io the actxtt, 
and Sextns flies into Sicily. Caesar 
trinmphs the fifth time 

BRUTU& 

Caesar is killed by Bratn and Cassins 
Bnitns passes into Macedonia . • . 

MABK ANTONY 

Beaten the same year, by Aurmtus, at 
Modena. He retires toLepidus. The 
trimnrirate of Ancustus, Lepidns, 
and Antony, who dmde ^ empire 
among them 

The battle of Philippi, in which Bmtns 
and CaMins, being overthrown by An- 
gostus and Antony, lay yiolent hands 
on themselves 

Antony leagues with Sextus, the son of 
Pompey, against Augustus . . • 

Augustus andAntooy renew their friend- 
ship after the death of Fulvia, and An- 
tony marries Octavia 

Augustus and Antony again embroiled 

The battle of Actium Antony is beaten, 
and flies into E^gTPt, with Cleopatra 

Augustus makes bunself master of Alex- 
andria* Antony and Cleopatra de- 
stroy tbemsdves 

GALBA 

Bein. 

Otbobom 

Gfilba appointed consul 

The revolt of Vindex 

Nero kiOed, and Galba deolarad emperor 

OTHO 

Hevolti, and penuades the soldiers to 
despatch GaiDo ; upon which he is pro- 
clauned emperor; and, three months 
after, being defeated by ViteUius, des- 
patches himself 
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JEmUUu Paultu is made sediie, ii. 
39; bis discipline, 39; subdues 
Spain, 40; and the Ligurians, 42; 
is i^pointed to conduct the war 
against Perseus, 45; whom he de- 
feats, 56; his disinterestedness, 63; 
his death, and public funeral, 72. 

JEaop meets Solon at the court of 
Croesus, i. 195. 

Ageiilaui declared king of Sparta, by 
the influence of Lysander, iii. 126; 
appointed to command the Lacede- 
monian expedition into Asia, 129; 
from which he is recalled, 137; to 
oooduct the expedition against the 
Thebans, whom he defeato, 148; 
but is subsequently defeated by 
them, 151; they attack Lacedemon 
itself, but retire without takioff it, 
154 ; his treachery towards Tachos, 
king of Egypt, 159; his death, 161. 

4gif , his general character, iii. 459 ; 
his efforts to reform his country, 
460; commands the SfMirtan army, 
466 ; is seized by Leonidas, and im- 
prisoned, 469; murdered, together 
with his nK>ther and grandmother, 
270, 271. 

Agricultwrey adrantages of, i. 152. 

AUHin Lakey prophecy respecting, i. 
261. 

Albinuty piety of, i. 275. 

Alcander aasaults Lycuiigus, i. 108 ; is 
won upon by the kindness of Lycui^ 



AMbiadet contracts a friendship with 
Socrates, i. 366; bis kindness to a 
stranoer, i. 367; gains the prizes at 
the Olympic ^ames, 371 ; stratagem 
of, 374 ; his dissoluteness and extra- 
vagance, 376 ; is acctiscd of impiety, 
Vol. IV 3 II 



381 ; retoms to Athens, where he 
is jc^ully received, 395; his death. 



Alexander the Great receives the 
Persian ambassadors, when a youth, 
in the absence of his &tber, iii. 244; 
his courage* 246; quarreb with his 
father, 249; whom he soon suc- 
ceeds, 250; he takes Thebes, Sl51; 
his noble conduct to Timodea, 252; 
defeats the Persians, 255; his ill- 
ness, 258 ; defeats Darius, 260 ; his 
honourable conduct to the mother, 
wife, and daughter, of Darius, 261 ; 
his temperance, 262 ; defeats Darius 
a second time, 277; orders funeral 
honours to be paid to the body of 
Darius^ 286; marries Roxana, 288; 
puts his old counsellor, Pannenio, 
to death, 292; kills Clitns, 293; 
conquers Poms, 300 ; curious con- 
ference with the GymnosophistB, 
304; marries Statira, the daughter 
of Darius, 309; his death, 314; and 
character, ib. 

Ammonius, preceptor to Plutarch, 
anecdote of, i. 2. 

AmuHut dispossesses Numitor of the 
the kingdom of Alba, i. 59 ; orders 
the destruction of his nephews, ib. 

Anarcki/, the precursor of tyranny, 
iii. 210. 

Anaxagorasj his praise, i. 299 ; is ac- 
cused, and flies from Athens, i. 326; 
first taught the Athenians how tlie 
moon bmomes eclipsed, iii. 30. 

AncUiay bucklers, wny so called, i. 
148. 

Andromackui betrays Crassus, iii. 68. 

ArUijgmWyiv. 140; his death, 159. 

AtUtoehtu marries Stratonice, iv, 166. 

ArUonyy his gjBoerosity, iv. 181; his 
humane conduct to Archelaus, ib.; 
connects himself with the fortunes 
of Caesar, 186 ; to whom he carries 
assistance, 187 ; his vicious conduct, 
ib,; pronounces the funeral oration 
over Caesar's body, 188; unites with 
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OctATiut Csenr and Lepidus, 190; 
his brutal exultatkm over Cicero, 
191; defeats Cassias, 192; his luxu- 
ry, 196; coDuects himself with Cleo- 
patra, t6.; is defeated by the Par- 
thians, 211; and after severe losses 
withdraws from their country, 212; 
treats his wife Octaria with great 
neglect^ 213; his difference with 
Ciesar, 214; gires himself up en- 
tirely to Cleopatra, 215; his forces, 
219; engages with Caesar's fleet, 
221 ; and is defeated, 223 ; his army 
goes orer to Caesar, 224 ; he returns 
to Cleopatra, 225; they both offer to 
submit to Caesar, who rejects their 
proposal, 227; he stabs himself^ 229; 
IS buried by Cleopatra, 232. 

Aqmhi conspire with the Vitellii to 
reinstate Tarauin, i. 203; and are 
discovered ana punished, 204. 

Araku raises the Acheans to dignitv 
and power, ir. 345; takes Corinth 
by stratagem, 354; is deserted by 
the Acheans, 366; his various for- 
tune, 369 ; his death, 377. 

ArckidcBniiL, heroic conduct of, ii. 276. 

Arckknedet^ his skill in mechainics, ii. 
119; he defends Syracuse, 120; is 
kiUed, 125. 

Archon^ office of, i. 184, n. 

AremajgiUy council of, instituted, i. 

AviadM instructs Theseus to pass 
through the LAbyrinth, i. 40. 

AHamnesy an artful Arabian chief, 
deceives Crassus, iii. 58. 

Arittides opposes Themistocles, i. 
is banished, ii. 150; recalled, ib,\ 
his sense of justice, 167 ; why called 
"the just," 148; his voluntary 
poverty, 170; death, 171. 

ArUtion, bis vices and profligacies, ii. 
367. 

AridoUe the philosopher, preceptor 
to Alexander, iii. 246. 

AriaxerxeM succeeds his father, iv. 
315; becomes popular, 316; his bro- 
ther Cyrus revolts, 317; whom he 
engages, 319; and defeats, i6.; loses 
his wife Statira, by poison, adminis- 
tered by Parysatis, whom he- ba- 
nishes to Babylon, 328; his weak- 
ness and vice, i6. ; his cruelties, 324 ; 
conspiracy of his eldest son and se- 
veral nobles, 336. 

AmnM, the son of Tarquin, killed by 
Brutus, i. 207. 

At^ Roman coin, value of, i. 268. 



AiwmcLt her talents, i. 317; captivaleB 
Pericles, 318; accused and araait- 
ted through the influence of Peri- 
cleB,3a6. 

AtevM opposes the departure of Cras- 
sus from Rome, iiL 54. 

Aihen»y settlement of, by Theseus, L 
44 ; rebuilt by lliemistocles, i. 244; 
adorned by Pericles, 309; taken by 
■ ^ 11a, at 



Lysander, iL 337; and by i 
ter suffisnng femine and 
400. 

Bofuffttf, his bravery, ii. 115; < , 
the cause of Hannibal, tb.; &om 
which he is detached by the kind- 
ness of Mavoellus, tft. 

BaraUirwn^ a place of punidunent, 
ii. 145. 

BorUy^ the substitution of for wheat, 
a punishnient, ii. 133. 

Batiardi excused by the hnrs of So- 
lon from relieving their fetheia, i. 
188; who were deemed such at 
Athens, i. 226; laws of Pericles 
concerning, 331. 

BoHanuBjZ, people of Gaul, ii. 45. 

BesMtf seizes the person of Darius, aL 
285 ; his punishment by Alexander 
for his perfidy, 286. 

Boat^ punishment of the, its dreadftil 
nature, iv. 325. 

Bona Deoj ceremonies obserred at 
her festival, iii. 322. 

Brenmu, king of the Gauls, i. 970; 
defeats the Romans, 272; takes 
Rome, 274. 

BroUi, a fevourite dish amoQg the La- 
cedemonians, i. 109. 

BrtUm, the first Roman consul, i. 200; 
condemns his own sons to death, iv. 
276; engages Anms, and is killed, 
i. 207. 

', Marcus, accompanies Cato 



to Cyprus, iv. 277; joins Pompey's 
parhr against Caesar, 278 ; is reoon- 
cilea to Caesar, 279; but, offended at 
Caesar's usurpation, he joins Cassias 
in ccmspiring his death, 282 ; assas- 
sinates Caesar, 286 ; kiUsTheodotin, 
the author of Porop^'s death, iii. 
235; his dream, iv. 298; is defeated 
at Philippi, 307; his death, t&. 

Bticephaitu, tbe horse, its value and 
properties, iii. 245; its death, 301. 

Bully Marathonian, taken by The- 
seus, i. 37. 

BurialSy regulations conceraii^, by 
Lycufgus, i. 125. 
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CMriy mysteries of, ii. 490. 

dcetar lear^ Rome through fear of 
Sylla, and is taken by the pirates, 
ill. 317; from whom he obtains his 
freedom by ransom, t5. ; bis elo- 
quence, 318; the tendency of his 
conduct to tyranny foretold bv 
Cicero, 319; is elected pontiff, 
321; suspected of supporting Cati- 
line's conspiracy, t&. ; occasion of 
his divorcing Pompeia, 323 ; recon- 
ciles Pompey and Crassus, 326; 
witti whom be unites, t6.; and bv 
their interest is appointed consul, 
t6. ; his success as a ^neral, 328 ; 
fldffeotion of his soldiers, t6.; va- 
rious traits of his character, 329; 
defeats the Germans, 332; and the 
Nervii, 333; his expedition into 
Britain, 335 ; defeats the Gauls, 337 ; 
beginning of his dissensions with 
Pompey, 339; passes the Rubicon 
on his way to Rome, 343 ; which he 
enters, 346; his heroic conduct dur- 
ing a storm at sea, 347; defeats 
Pompey at the battle of Pharsalia, 
353; puts Achillas and Photinus, 
the assassins of Pompey, to death, 
355; his connexion with Cleopatra, 
356; his sententious mode of an- 
nouncing a victory, t&.; defeats 
Juba king of Numidia, 358; is 
elected consul a fourth time, 359; 
and assumes absolute power at 
Rome, 360; corrects the errors of 
the calendar, iii. 363; is assassi- 
nated in the senate house, 369; 
his character, 371. 

Calendar reformed by Numa, i. 153. 

Calliagy his treachery, ii. 148. 

Callitlhenet becomes disagreeable to 
the court of Alexander, ui. 294 ; his 
death, 297. 

CamilltUj fortitude of, i. 259; various 
regulations of, t6.; takes the city of 
Veii, 262; honourable conduct of, 
towards the city of Falerii, 267; ex- 
iles himself from Rome, 266; deli- 
vers Rome from Brennus, 278; 
made military tribune a sixth time, 
289; defeats the Volsci, 290; ap- 
pointed dictator the fifUi time, 293 ; 
defeats the Gauls a second time, 
294. 

CkindidaUt to appear ungirt and in 
loose garments, i. 413. 

CanncBy battle of, i. 348. 

CapUol, how saved from Brennus, i. 
277. 



Cassander, Alexander's treatment of 
him, iii. 212. 

Ccuaius joins Brutus in assassinating 
CiBsar, iv. 282 ; unites in opposing 
Antony and Octavius, iv. 192; is 
killed at the battle of Philippi, 203. 

Catilme^s conspiracy, iii. 420; his 
punishment and overthrow, iv. 106. 

Cato the Censor, his manner of life, 
ii. 174; his ungenerous sentiments 
as to the bonds between man and 
man, 177; his temperance, 179; 
conducts the war in Spain prosper- 
ously, 183; is honoured with a tri- 
umph, 184; his vain-glory, 186; se- 
venty against luxury, 189; dom^tic 
management, 191; his enmity to 
philosophy and physicians, 195; 
marries a younj? woman, 197; his 
opposition to Carthage, 199; his 
death, 200. 

Cato the Younger, his seneral cha- 
racter, iii. 404 ; his eaiiy promise of 
future honour, 405; his aifection for 
his brother, 406; first attempt at 
oratoiT, 407; his mode of life, 408; 
his influence on the army, 410; his 
manner of travelling, 412 ; is great- 
ly honoured by Pompey, 413; as 
Suffistor he reforms many abuses, 
^. ; likewise as tribune also, 420 ; 
his family trials, 421 ; opposes Me- 
tellus, 422; refuses the alliance of 
Pompey, 425; opposes Caesar and 
Pompey, 427; his scrupulous and 
just conduct in reference to the 
treasures taken at Cyprus, 436 
remonstrates with Pompey, 438 
whom he afterwards supports, 441 . 
is refused the ccmsulship, 439; joins 
the forces of Pompey, 442 ; at whose 
death he goes into Africa, 444 ; his 
conduct at Utica, 451 ; his heroic 
death by suicide. 454, 455 ; is deep- 
ly lamented at Utica, ib. 

jCeleres^ etymology of, i, 85. 

Ce/t6acy, deemed disgraceful at Spaiv 
ta, i. 172. 

CmaoTMy authority of, i. 259, n* ; their 
duties, i. 403. 

C^remontef , religious, why so called, 
i. 148. 

Cethegvs detected by Cicero, as one 
of the accomplices of Catiline, iii. 
420. 

ChabrUu initiates Phocion in the art 
of war, iii. 377. 

Chance and fortune, diflerenoe of, iL 
33. 
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Chariot with fine white bones, lacred 
to the Gods, i. 264. 

Charon the Theben unites with Pelo- 
pidas to deliver hts oouotry from 
tyranny, ii. 80; his intrepidity, 82. 

ChelonUy daughter of Leonidas, iii. 
268; her virtuous attachment to 
her husband in his misfortunes, t&. 

CheroneOy a town of Bodotia, the birth 
place of Phitarch, i. 1 ; character 
of its inhabitants, 2. 

Childrefu deformed and weakly ones 
put to death at Sparta^ i. 114. 

Cicero, his early promise of future 
ffreatness, ir. 95; undertakes the 
deiance of Roscius against Sylla, 
97; receives the commendation of 
ApoUonhis for his oratory, 98 ; pro- 
secutes Verres, 100 ; his integrity as 
a ittdge, 101 ; detects Catiline's con- 
spiracy, 105; and is invested with 
auolute power, 107; punishes the 
conspirators, 111; he first perceives 
Caesar's aim at arbitrary power, 
112; but refuses to take any part 
in the war between him and Pom- 
jpeyy 124; divorces his wife Teren- 
tia, 127; takes part with Octavius 
CsBsar, 130 ; by whom he is aban- 
doned, 131; his assassination, 133; 
his commendation by Octavius Cae- 
sar, t&. 

Cimbri^ whence they came, ii. 293; 
their character, 294 ; defeat Catu- 
lus, the Boman consul, iii. 81 ; are 
defeated by Marius, ii. 306. 

Ctmofi is accnised and banished by Pe- 
ricles, ii. 413 ; his general character, 
415 ; liberality, t6. ; defeats the Per- 
sians by land and sea in one day, 
ib. ; his death, t6. 

C^MOf , his prudent advice and use- 
less remonstrance with Pyrrhmi, ii. 
261. 

Cinna seeks Pompey's life, and is put 
to death, iii. 165. 

CHsstua, the fountain of, the bathing 
place of Bacchus, ii. 350. 

Cuiuditu, Appius, his patriotic and 
noble advice to the Romans, ii. 266. 

CieomentM marries Agiatis, widt>w of 
AgiB, iv. 5 ; kills all the Ephori, 10 ; 
excuses himself, ib.; his general 
conduct, 13; defeats the Acheans, 
15; but becomes unsuccessful in 
turn, 16; death of his wife, 21; is 
deifeated by the Acheans at the bat- 
tle of Sellasia, 26 ; seeks protection 
from Ptolemy, king of £gypt, 29 ; 



is betrayed, and makes his ( 
31; is pursued, and kiQs himsd^^ 

C^sofi, the rival of Niciaa, iiL 9. 

CUopiUra, her blandishments, iii. 354, 
te ; her wit and learning, 355; her 
influence over AntoDj,iv, 97; their 
total ruin, 229; her mterview with 
Csesar, 233; her death, 335; and 
burial, t&. 

CUtuij the firiend of Alexander, pot 
to death bv the king, when intoxi- 
cated, iii. 393. 

Clodkti^ his infemous diaracter, iv. 
117;iskiUedbyMik>»123. 

ClodkUj Publitts, exhorts the troops 
of Luculltts to mutiny, ii. 452. 

Cto^ anecdote of, L 217. 

Codes, Horatius, saves Rome by his 
valour, i. 215. 

CoUaimus^t one of the first consuls, i. 
20|| ; is suspected and banished from 
Rome, 205. 

OjmpartMon of Romulus with The- 
seOB, i. 91; Numawith Lycuivus, 
161; Sokxi witti Pnblicola, 222; 
Pericles with Fabius Maximus, 
361; Alcibiades with Coriolanus, 
436; Timoleon with fmilius, ii 
73; Pelopidas with Marcellus, 138; 
Aristides with Cato, 200; Flami- 
nius with Philopoemen, 245; Ly- 
sander with SvUa, 391 ; Cimon with 
LucuUus, 462; Nidas vnth Cras- 
sus, iii. 74 ; Sertorius with Eumenes, 
123; Agesilaus with Pomp^, 236; 
Agis ami Cleomenes with "Tiberius 
and Cains Gracchus, iv. 66; De- 
mosthenes and Cicero, 134 ; Deme- 
trius and Antony, 236; Dion with 
Brutus, 311. 

Concord, temple of, occasion of its be- 
ing built, i. ^. 

Coradence^ no distinction between a 
private and a political one, ii. SM. 

Con«i«&, Brutus and CoUatinus the 
first, i. 201 ; Lucius Sextos the first 
plebeian consul. 209. 

Cornelia, the motner of tibe Gracchi, 
her magnanimity, iv. 40. 

CroBtuty his general character, iii. 38 ; 
becomes the possessor of grest part 
of Rome, 39 ; leaves Rome in con- 
sequence of Marins*s cruelties, 41 ; 
is protected by Vibius, ib, ; unites 
with Pompey and Csosar, 45; his 
ambition, 52 ; is grievously defiMted 
by Surena, 62; betrayed by An- 
dromachus, 69; and treacherandy 
slain, 71. 



CrcdesicleOy her heroic and patriotic 

conduct, IT. 33 ; death, 34. 
CmnUf Solon's interriew witti, i. ]94< 
Curioy lii. 214. 

Curtian Lakty wh)r ao called, i. 76. 
Cyru#, tomb of, iii. 308; inscription 

on, ft. 
Cyrus^ brother of Artaxerzes, revolts 

against him, and is slain in battle, 

iv. 315. 

Damon, banishment of, i. 299. 

Dancty sacred, i. 141. 

Dariiu. defeated by Alexander, iii. 

260; bis death, 286. 
Dayi^ distinction of, into Incky and 

unlucky, considered, i. 273. 
Dead, speaking ill of, forbidden, i. 

DelphL L 39. et passim. 

Demaaes the orator, his character, iii. 
373. 

DemoffopMe^ Menestheus the first, i.52. 

Demelrvoi^ his ostentation, iv. 139; 
his general character, ib. ; sails to 
Athens, and liberates the citizens, 
143 ; their adulation, ib. ; his vices, 
147; defeats Ptolemy, 148; his hu- 
manity, 149 ; his pride, ih, ; is griev- 
ously defeated, 159; forsaken b^ 
the Athenians, 160; marries his 
daughter to Seleucus, 161 ; retakes 
Athens, 162; and treacheronsly 
slays Alexander, 1G5; takes The- 
bes, 167; his pomp, 168; is forsaken 
by the Macedonians, 171; and his 
other troops, i6. ; surrenders him 
self to Seleucus, 176 ; his death and 
funeral, 177. 

Democlet, his virtue and chastity, iv. 
154. 

DemoithentM is left an orphan at seven 
years of age, iv. 72 ; is fired by tibe 
example m CaUistratus to become 
an orator, 73 ; calls his guardians to 
account, t&. ; studies oratory, %\ 
overcomes, by diligence, the disad- 
vantages of nature, 75; opposes 
Philip, 79 ; bat fails to act honoara- 
bly in battle, 80; death of Philip, 
85 ; his contest with .Sischines con- 
cerning the crown, 88 ; is corrupted 
hy Harpalus, 89 ; is punished for his 
misconauct, 90; and becomes an 
exile, ib. ; is recalled, 91 ; poisons 
himself, 92; inscription on nis pe- 
destal, 93. 

Dictator y by whom named, ii. 132; 
etymology of the title, i6. 
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Diogenes the ^oaoplier, his reply to 
Alexander, iii. 252. 

Dion, the disciple of Plato, iv. 240; is 
calumniated to the king, 242; and 
fiadls under his displeasure, 247; is 
banished, and retimes to Athens, 248; 
undertakes the liberation of ^cily, 
252 ; and socceeds, 256 ; meets with 
a great want of confidence in the 
Syracnsans, 259 ; who drive him to 
Lieontium. 264; the return of Dio- 
nysius and his severe slaughter of 
the Syracusans induce them to soli- 
cit Dion's return^ ib. ; he defeats the 
troops of Dionysius, 267; his mag- 
nanimity, 268 ; is opposed by Hera- 
clides and his party, 269; a conspi- 
racy being formed against him oy 
one Callippus, he is murdered, 272. 

DUmutius tne tyrant, after ten years' 
exile, returns to Syracuse, and re- 
stores his af^TS, iL-S ; is conquered 
by Timoleon, 11 ; retires to Corinth, 
15; where, through poverty, he 
opens a school, ib. ; his education, 
to. ; his conduct to Plato, 16. 

Divorce, law of, i. 81. 

Dolopes, or pirates, expelled by Cimon 
from Scyros, ii. 403. 

Draco, severi^ of the la<irs of, i. 182 ; 
repealed by Solon, ib. 

Earthquake at Athens, iii. 16. 

Eclipse of the moon, variously regard- 
ed as a ^ood or bad omen, iii. 31. 

Elysian fields, where situated, iii. 8^. 

Envy^ malicious stratagems of, i. 247. 

Epaminondas, his friendship for Pe- 
lopidas, ii. 78 ; commands the The- 
ban army, which defeats Oleombro- 
tus, king of Sparta, 10 ; attacks La- 
cedsemon, iii. 153 ; his death, 157. 

Ephesus prospers under Lysander, ii. 
32o. 

Ephori^ their office, i. 104. 

jE§7£m«ntt2ef contracts friendship with 
Solon, i. 177 ; instructs the Atheni- 
ans, to. 

Eumenes, his birtib, i. 103; is made 
secretary to Alexander, i&.; kills 
Neoptolemus in single combat, 110 ; 
is besieged by Antigonus in Nora, 
113; receives succours from the 
Macedonians, 115; is betrayed by 
his own troops to Antigonus, 121 ; 
by whose order he is murdered, 122. 

Faba^ family of the, why so called, i. 
334. 
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Fabmu Maxhmu, created dictator, i. 
337; his prudent maimer of con- 
ductiofftbe war, 339 ; the last hope 
of the Komans after their dreadful 
defeat at CaDnas, ib. ; his mild con- 
duct towards one who had endea- 
voured to seduce his army, 340 ; re- 
covers Tareotum by stratagem, 
354; his death, 360. 

Fable of the body and its members, i. 
406. 

FaJbriciui^ his probity and magnani- 
mity, ii. 967 ; and honour, ib. 

Faiths swearing by, the greatest of 
oaths,!. 152. 

Falerii, city of, taken bv Camillus, i. 
267; anecdote of a schoolmaster of, 
t&. 

JPome, bow far to be regarded, i. 138. 

Fatnme in the army of Mithridates, 
u. 437. 

Fear, worshipped as a deity, iv. 11. 

Fedales, duty of, i. 147. 

Feretrnu^ a sumaine of Jupiter, 
whence derived, ii. 113. 

JVre, sacred, introduced by Romulus, 
i. 81; ever-hving, ib.; an emblem 
of purity, 145. 

Flaminitu, the consul, his rashness 
and death, i. 336. 

, Lucius, his cruelty, ii. 241 

, Titus Quinctius, his gene- 
ral character, ii. 225 ; defeats Phi- 
lip, 228 ; with whom be concludes 
a peace, 230; restores liberty to 
Greece, 234; is appointed censor, 
241; improperly interferes on be- 
half of his brother. 242. 

Fltitej playing on, oojected to by Al- 
cibiades, i. 128. 

Fortunate Itles, now the Canaries, 
supposed to be the Elysian fields, 
iii. 85. 

fhrtvne and Chance, difference of, ii. 
33 ; mutability of, ib. 

Fortune ^ Women, temple of, occa- 
sion of its erection, i. 433. 

Friendship of Theseus and Pirithous, 
origin of, i. 52; of Epaminondas 
ana Pelopidas, ii. 78. 

Fulmus^ the friend of Caius Grac 
chus, iv. 59. 

Gaiha, the richest private man that 
ever rose to the unperial dignity, 
iv. 380 ; is solicited to take the com- 
mand of the Gauls, 381 ; is nomi- 
nated by the senate and the army, 
3H3: is influenced by the counsels 



of Vinica, ib.; his avarice, 366; 
gives himself up to be governed by 
corrupt ministers, 389; adopts Piso 
as his SOD. 395 ; but the soldiers re- 
volting, tney are both slain, 396; 
his character, 399. 

OauU, origin of the, i. 269; take 
Rome, 376. 

Genu, existence oi, believed bv Plu- 
tarch, L 89; their offices, iv. 240. 

Gordian knot, account of, iii. 357. 

GracchuM, Tiberius, his character, 
apd that of his brother, compared, 
iv. 36; his good fame, 37; con- 
cludes a peace with the Nuraan- 
tians, 38; as tribune he proposes 
the Agrarian law, 40 ; which, after 
much opposition, is passed, 44 ; and 
foUowea by ereat commotions, 45; 
during a vi^ent tumult Gracchus 
is slain, 49 ; he is greatly lamented 
by the people, 51. 

, Cains, his early ekM]aence, 

iv. 52 ; goes out as quaestor to Sar- 
dinia, to.; his popularity and the 
consequent jealousy of the senate, 
53 ; several laws proposed by him, 
55 ; is opposed by the senate and 
nobles, t6.; and ultimately killed, 
64. 

Gratitude, instance of, i. 433 ; in the 
Acheans towards Flaminius, ii. 337. 

Gylwmu, embezzles the money sent 
by Lysander to Lacedemon, h. 339. 

GymnoiopkiHs, or, Indian Philoto- 
phert, their conference with Alex- 
ander, iii. 304. 

Hair, offering of, to ApoUo, i. 32; 
cutting it off a token of mouniing, 

Hannibal defeats Minucius, i. 345; 

and the consuls iEmilius and Varro 

at Canna?, 350 ; endeavours to ea- 

trap Fabius, 353; kills himself in 

fiitbynia, ii. 243. 
Helen, rape of, i. 49. 
Helotet, cruel treatment of, at Spaita, 

i. 126. 
Hej^uBittion, is attached to Alexander, 

ill. 104 ; his death, 310 ; is lamented 

by Alexander, ib. 
Hind, the favourite one of Sertorius, 

iii. 88. 
Hipparele, wife of Alcibiades, i. 269. 
Htpponicut, conduct of Alcibiades 

towards, i. 269. 
Homer, his wrilinjrs made generally 

known to I^ycurgus, i. 100. 
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Jonttt, temple of, shut in peace, open 

in war, i. 156. 
Icetesy k opposed by Timoleon, seized 

and cooaemned, ii. 30; his wife 

and daughter are executed, 31. 
Ichneumon, description of the, iii. 284. 
Idleness punished oy the laws of Solon, 

i. 188. 
Jeahusv of the Persians, i. 250. 
Hindj Homer's, valued by Aristotle, 

iii. 266. 
Images of the gods, worn in the bo- 
som, i. 141. 
Interreges^ Roman magistrates, their 

duty, i. 134. 
Iren, office and duties of, i. 116, 117. 
Iron Money, introduced by Lycurgus 

into Sparta, i. 106. 
Jugurtha betrayed by his father-in 

law into the hands of Sylla, ii. 292 ; 

is led in triumph by Marius, 295 ; 

his wretched end, ib. 
Juno, statue of, conrerses with Camil- 

lus, i. 263. 

Lamia the courtesan, iv. 148. 

Lamprias, grandfather of Plutarch, 
character of, iv. 196. 

LaurentiOy the nurse of Romulus, i 
60. 

Lavmiunu the depository of the gods, 
besieged, i. 82. 

Laws (^Lycurgus, not to be written, 
i. 110. 

Lawsuits unknown at Lacedsemon, i. 
123. 

LeucoViea, rites of the goddess, i. 262. 

Leuctra, battle of, fatal to the Lace- 
daemonian supremacy in Greece, ii. 
93. 

Zrictnia, wife of Caius Gracchus, begs 
him to avoid the public dissension, 
iv. 62. 

Life, not to be needlessly exposed by 
the ^neral, ii. 76. 

Lucaman Lake, its peculiar nature, 
iii. 48. 

lAicullus, his general character, ii. 
417; is entertained by Ptolemv, 
king of Egypt, 419 ; permits Mith- 
ridates to escape, 430 ; whom he af- 
terwards most signally defeats, 429 ; 
providentially escapes assassination, 
433; Jgains an important victory 
over Tigranes, 450 ; his troops mu- 
tiny, ib. ; for want of attachment to 
his person, 451 ; he obtains the ho- 
nour of a triumph, 455 ; his domes- 
tic trials, 456; his luxury, pomp, 



and magnificence, 457; his patron- 
age of literature, 460 ; his death, 

LupercaUa, feast of, i. 80. 

Luxury, laws of Lycurgus against it, 
i. 107. 

Lycurgus, uncertainty of the history 
of, i. 96; saves the life of his ne- 
phew, 98; collects the writings of 
Homer, 100; consults the Delphian 
Oracle aboi^t altering the laws of 
Sparta, 101 ; his new laws, 104, &c. 
&c. &c. ; exacts an oath for their 
observance, 128 ; starves himself at 
Delphi, ibn ; and is deified at Spar- 
ta, 130. 

Lysander makes Ephesus a naval 
depot, ii. 328; defeats the Athenians 
at sea 333; his subtlety, 341; is 
killed by tlie Thebans, at the siesre 
of Haliactus, 350 ; his poverty, 352 ; 
and general depravity, ib. 

Macedonia conquered by the Romans, 
ii. 62. 

Mamercus defeated by Timoleon, ii. 
31 ; endeavours to destroy himself, 
32 ; <ut failing so to do, is taken 
and punished as a thief and robber, 
ib. 

Manipuli, origin of the term, i. 64. 

Manfius, why surnamed Capitolinus, 
i. 280 ; is condemned to death, 289. 

Marcellus, his general character, ii. 
107; defeats viridomarus, king c^ 
the Gesatze, whom he slays in oat- 
tle« 112; his triumph, ih. &c. ; at- 
tacks and takes Syracuse, 118; is 
accused of cruelty and oppression 
by the Syracusans, and honourably 
acauitted by the senate, 130; is 
killed in reconnoitring Hannibal's 
camp, 137. 

Marcius Coriolanus, his early love 
for every kind of combat, i. 404; 
takes Corioli, 408 ; his disinterested- 
ness, 410 ; obtains the name of Co- 
riolanus, 411 ; is refused the consul- 
ship, 414 ; accused by the tribunes, 
4 id; condemned by them to death, 
and rescued by the patricians, 417 ; 
is banished, 419 ; and goes over to 
the Volscians, 421 ; ravages the Ro- 
man territory, 425 ; rejects repeat- 
ed entreaties and embassies, 427; 
but is, at last, won upon by the 
prayers of his mother and wife, 433 ; 
IS murdered by the Volscians, 435; 
and mourned for by the Romans, 436. 
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Mnrdoniuit, (he Persian genmJ, tends 
ambassadora to Athens, to detach 
tbem from the cause of Greece, by 
promiaes of future peace and power, 
ii.154. 

Jtfartttf, his obacnre birth, ii. 366 ; is 
appointed consul, 991; and after- 
wards a second, third, and fourth 
time, 293 ; defeats the Cimbri, 397 ; 
quarrels with Sylla, 314 ; by whom 
he is driven from Rome, 315; he is 
taken, but set at liberty, 317 ; joins 
Cinna, and marches to Rome, 321 ; 
massacres the citizens, 322; terrified 
at the approach of Sylla, he becomes 
sick, and dies, 324. 

Marriage^ regulations of, at Sparta, 
i. 113; laws of Solon concerning, 
188. 

J^curtha^ a prophetess, attends Mari- 
iis, ii. 298. 

JffcUronalia^ feast of, i. 80. 

Menetthetu, the first demagogue, i. 
52. 

Jderchandite, honourableness of, i 
168. 

Jtfeton, the Tarentine, dissuades his 
countrymen from war with the Ro- 
mans, and alliance with Pyrrhns, 
ii. 260. 

Metelltu refuses to take an oath re- 
quired by the Agrarian law, and 
leaves Rome, ii. 210; is recalled, 
211. 

JHEinoiaur killed by Theseus, i. 37. 

Mmtcius upbraids Fabius, i. 340; 
his rash conduct, i5. ; is invested 
with power equal to that of Fabius, 
342; en^ag^p with Hannibal, is 
re&cued by TaKius from defeat and 
disgrace, 345; noble conduct of, 
towards Fabius, 347. 

Jduforttmes, effect of, on the minds 
of men, i. 350. 

Mihridateg, defeated by Sylla, ii 
365; who grants him peace, 378; 
routed by LucuUus, 433; sends 
Bacchides to see his wives and sis- 
ters put to death, 434; his death, 
iii. 198. 

Jlfodetty, the praise of, i. 164. 

JHoney, of sold and silver, first intro- 
duced at Sparta, byLvsander, i.l29. 

JIfoon, eclipses of, unknown to the 
Athenians, iii. 31. 

Mountains, their greatest height, as 
known to the Romans, ii. 51. 

Jfoumingj regulations of Numa con 
ceming, i. 146. 



Jdvcumuin heroic coodnct ni, it. 

403. 
•Wtiret, the aaciifioes oflered to, b^ 

fore battle, ii. 37S. 
Mine cultivated at Sparta, i. 119; 

united with valoor, tb. ; used heSan 

battle, 120. 

JVamef , the three in use among the 
Romans, ii. 285. 

JVearcAiMj the philosopher, his doc- 
trines, ii. 175. 

JWtrfra^, in tiroes of danger, in&- 
mous, i. 185. 

^cagorasy duplicity and treachenr 
of, IV. 30. 

JVtciof opposes Alcibiadea, iiL 17; hn 
regulations respecting Deloa, 8; his 
veneration for the gods, ib.; op- 
poses the proposed expedition to 
Sicily, of which he is appointed 
commander, 20 ; his timidity, 30; is 
defeated by the Syracnsans, 34; 
by whom he is taken prisoner, ib. ; 
and stoned to death, 36. 

Jfichomachtu^ the painter, anecdote 
of, ii. 33. 

fATuma, character of, i. 132; is solicit- 
ed to become king of Rome, 137; 
affects a veneration for religion, 
139; reforms the calendar, i53; 
dies, 158; and is hononred by the 
nei^bouring nations, as well as hit 
own people, ib, ; is compared with 
Lycurgus, 161. 

Jfumitor dispossessed of his longdom 
by his brother Amulius, i. 59 ; re- 
cognises his grand-children, Romu- 
lus and Remus, 63. 

Mirsegy Spartan preferred, i. 114. 

^ymphanmiy account of, ii. 380. 

Oath, the great, its nature, iv. 273. 
OUhacttt fails in his attempt to assas- 
sinate Lucullus, ii. 433. 
Omen* regard^ by Alexander, iii. 

253 et passim. 
Opimoy spoils, why so called, ii. 113. 
€^[rimiu», the coiuml, opposes Caios 

Gracchus, iv. 59; his OMrraption 

and disgrace, 65. 
OpltKutyhiB valour, ii. 264. 
QrckomentUy plain of, both hacge and 

beautiful, ii. 88. 
Orodei sends ambassadors to CnuMn^ 

iii. 55. 
Oromatdes, the antixar of «Q good. iii. 

271. • 

(hchopkoriay feast ai^ i. 43. 



OHracitm, its nature, i. 373 ; object, 
374. 

Otho commeDces his reign with mild- 
ness; and in a manner cakulated to 
conciliate the affections of his new 
subjects, iv. 401 ; is opposed by Vi- 
tellius, 403 ; by whom ne is defeated, 
405; and kills himself, 413 ; is la- 
mented by his troops, 414. 

OvaHonj the lesser triumph, the na- 
ture of it, ii. 128. 

PaauUherwMy feast of, i. 45. 

Petntewy interesting account of the 
death of his wife, w, 33. 

ParmeniOj the friend and counsellor of 
AIexander,iii.259; puttodeath,291. 

Partleyj wreaths of considered sacred, 
ii. 25. 

Parthenon, built by Pericles, i. 309. 

Parthiansy their mode of conunenciog 
an action, iii. 65. 

Parysaiis, mother of Artaxerxes, her 
cruelties, iv, 324; is banished to 
Babylon, 328; is recalled, 331. 

Patriciansy etymology of the word, i. 
68. 

PatroM and clients, i. 69. 

Pawanias kills Cleonice, ii. 401 ; his 
haughty conduct, iii. 250. 

Pelopidasy his birth and early virtues, 
ii. 77; his friendship for Epami non- 
das, 78; encourages the exiled The- 
bans to regain their liberties, 80; 
defeats the Spartans, 88 ; seized by 
the tyrant Alexander, 98; and re- 
covered by Epaminondas, 99 ; un- 
dertakes a successful embassy to 
the king of Persia, 101 ; killed in a 
battle against Alexander the tyrant, 
103; is Donoured and lamented by 
the Thessalians, t&. 

Pericles^ his parentage, i. 298: con* 
duct, 299 ; eloquence, 301 ; banishes 
Cimon, 305 ; his prudence, 306; mi- 
litary conduct, 314; falls into dis- 
grace, 328; is recalled, 330; his 
praise, 332. 

Perpenna conspires against Serto- 
rius, whom he muriters, iii. 100; 
and is himself taken and put to 
death bv Pompey, 102. 

Perteus, king <k Macedonia, defeats 
the Romans, ii. 44; his avarice, and 
its iU effects, ib. ; deceives Gentius, 
48 ; defeated by ^milius, 54 ; sur- 
renders himself to the Romans, 61 ; 
and is led in triumph by ^milins, 
67; his death, 70. 
Vol. IV. 3 I 
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Phamabaxutj duplicity of, towards 
Lysander, ii. 342. 

PMdiaay the statuary, i. 325. 

Philip, the Acamanian, his regard 
for Alexander, iii. 258. 

Philip, king of Maoedon, assassinated 
by Pausanias, for refusing him jus- 
tice under a great injury he had re- 
ceived, iii. 250. 

Philopcanen, his general character, 
ii. 207; is invested with the com- 
mand of the Acheans, and defeats 
Machanidas, 214; is defeated in a 
naval battle, 217; his contempt of 
money, 219; is taken prisoner and 
put to death, 222, 223; is worthily 
lamented by the Acheans, 224. 

Pkocion, his general character, iii. 
375; his obligations and gratitude 
to Chabrias, 378; differs in opinion 
with Demosthenes, ib. ; successfully 
pleads with Alexander on behalf of 
the Athenians, 386; whose gifts he 
refuses to accept, 387; the excel- 
lent character of his wife, tb. ; re- 
fuses to be corrupted by Harpalus, 
389 ; defeats the Macedonian forces, 
392; his integrity, 395; and justice, 
3Q6; is uniuSy accused and put to 
death, 400; but is honoured after 
death, 402. 

Pirates, their depredations and auda- 
city, iii. 181 ; subdued by Pompey, 
183. 

Pirithous and Theseus, friendship of, 

• 1.50. 

Pisistratus, ostentatious conduct of, i. 
197. 

Plague, at Athens, i. 328. 

PlrUtsa, battle of, most fatal to the 
Parian arms, ii. 162. 

PUUo, seized by Dionysius, and sold 
as a slave, iv. 242; is invited by 
Dion to Sicily, 245 ; his return, 246. 

Plynteria, ceremonies of, i. 396. 

Ponuixcethret kills Cras-sus by trea- 
chery, iii. 71. 

Pompey, his general character, iii. 
165; is honoured by Sylla, 167; his 
domestic misconduct, 169; his in- 
humanity, 170; subdues Africa, 172^ 
conducts tlie war in S|>ain against 
Sertorius, 176 ; and obtains a second 
triumph, 179 ; appointed witU unli- 
mited power to subdue the pirates, 
183; his success, 185; quarrels 
with Lucullus, 187; conquers nu- 
merous nations and armies, 192; his 
spleodid triumphs, 201; is appoint- 

37 
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edflole coDBoljSU ; leavM Borne to 
oppose Csrsar, S19; by whom he is 
conquered , 227; his death, 234; and 
funeral, t5. 

Panenna, his greatness of roiiid, i. 
217. 

Portia^ wife of Bnitua, her heroic 
conduct, iv. 284. 

Porut^ defeated and taken prisoner 
by Alexander, iii. 301. 

Prteoa, her character and influence, 
ii.422. 

ProcruMUi, slain by Theseus, i. 35. 

PnfUiy a pei^le who obviate the bite 
of serpents, iii. 444. 

Ptolemy^ son of Pyrrfaus, his death, ii. 
979. 

PvbUiCola assists Brutus in expeUins 
Tarqnin, i. 201 ; is made consul, 
206; defeats the Tuscans, and tri- 
umphs, 906 ; his magnanimity, 200 ; 
makes many salutary laws, ib.; 
death and character of, 220; com- 
pared with Solon, 911. 

PyrrhuMy is rescued from the M olos- 
sians, ii. 249; and protected by 
Glaucias, by whose aid he regains 
his kingdom, 250; kills Neoptole- 
mus, who conspires against him, 
252; his great militair skill, 254 ; is 
declared king of Macedoo, 258; 
defeats the Koman army, 263; of- 
fers peace, which the senate refhse, 
965; invades Sicily, 270; is defeat- 
ed bv the Komans, 282; is killed by 
an old woman, 283. 

QwrinvUy a surname of Romuhis,!. 87, 
QvArUes^ an appellation of the Ro- 
mans, whence derived, i. 78. 

JF2a<#, squeaking of, an unlucky omen, 

ii. 100. 
Remui^ brother of Romulus, i. 61; 

discovered by Numitor, 62; death 
of, 66. 

Bhea Sylvia^ mother of Romnlus and 
Remus, i. 59. 

JUchet, true use of, ii. 77. 

Jlcnnej origin o^ uncertain, i. 58; 
taken by the Gauls, 276; retaken 
by CamUlus, 278. 

Homuhuy brother of Remus, and 
grandson of Numitor, i. 57 ; builds 
flome, 64 ; steals the Sabine women, 
(9 ; kills Acron, king of the Ceci- 
nentians 73; makes peace with 
Tatius, 77 ; becomes arrogant, 84 : 
dies suddenly, 86. 



Sobine tDomen, rape of, i. 71 ; mediate 
between their countrymen and the 
Romans, 77. 

Sacred 6<ilfaAon, a part of the Theban 
army, ii. 90. 

SalamiwUm gaUtfy^ uses of, i. 9ri2. 

Salamiiy i. 173. 

So/tt, an order of piieathoo^, eMa- 
biishmeotof, i. 148. 

Samian toar, eanried on an^ tarmi- 
nated by Pericles, i. 391. 

Sardonic iaug^h, what so called, iv. 61 . 

Saiwmintu proposes an Agrarian law, 
ii. 908. 

Scijfna^ Africanus, his humane oon- 
duct to Hannibal, ii. 360. 

Sct^ttUe^ its nature and usee, ii. Z4SL 

Senate^ Roman, institution of, i. 68; 
increased by Romulus, 78. 

, Spartan, introduced by Ly- 
curgus, i. 102; mode of filling up 
vacancies in, 124. 

SertoritUy his general character, nu 
80; serves under Marius, and is 
wounded, 81 ; loses an eye, 82 ; vi- 
sits the Canary Isles, 86; harasses 
the Roman armies, 67 ; subdues the 
Characitani by strataran, 93; re- 
jects the offers of Mithridates, 100 : 
IS murdered by Perpenna, one of 
his generals, 101. 

Servimu^ Marcus, his speech in de- 
fence of Paulns JEmilius, ii. 65. 

Sicinku, one of the Roman tribonea, 
accuses Marcius Corioianns, i. 417. 

Sidntmf a spy, employed by Tliemis 
feocles, i. 238. 

iSt/0mi», the pret en ded son of Apollo, 
ii. 346. 

SUHngy a posture of monraing, iiL 
445. 

Solon convttrses with Anacharsis and 
Thales, i. 170; writes a poem to 
persuade the Athenians to reacind 
a foc^ish law, 173; takes Salamis, 
174; settles disputes between the 
rich and the poor, 181; rep«ds the 
laws of Draco, 182 ; varioas regu- 
lations, 186; sfljls to Egypt, Cyprus, 
and Sardis ; has an interview with 
CrcBSUs, 192. 

Sophoclet gains the prize as a tragic 
writer, at Athens, ii. 404. 

Sparta becomes corrupted by te in- 
troduction of money, iii. 458. 

SpariacuSi war of, its origin and suc- 
cess, iii. 45 ; and termination, 49. 

Slarg, opiniun of the Peloponnesians 
concerning them, ii. 334. 
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Siancraletf the architect, employed 
by Alexander, iiL 311. 

Straioclesy his impudence and efflron 
tery, iv. 145. 

Sucro, battle of, iii. 177. 

SulpUhu, his great deprayity, ii. 314; 
and death, 364. 

SurenOj his dignity and honour, iii. 
59; defeats Crassu& 71. 

Sylla receives Joffiirtha as a prisoner 
from Boochus, king of Nurnidia, ii. 
356; etymology of his name, 355; 
his character, 355; enters Rome, 
and indiscriminately massacres the 
innocent and the guilty, 363; de- 
feats the army of Archdaus, 365 ; 
his cruelties, 367; depravity, 389; 
and death, 390. 

Syracuse^ the nature of the town of, 
ii. 7; is attacked and taken» sec 
Marcellui* 

TturenHnet, their character and con- 
dition, ii. 259. 

TarerUum taken by Fabins, by stra- 
tagem, see Fabiut. 

Tasmekiy treachery and punishment 

Thait persuades Alexander to destroy 
tiie^^aces of the Macedonian king, 

7%efr«, wife of the tyrant Alexander, 
conspires against her husband, ii. 
105. 

ThemiitocUM is opposed by Aristides, 
i. 5228; his ambition, to.; defeats 
Xerxes, 235; is greatly honoured, 
243; is banished, 247; seeks pro- 
tection from Admetus, king of the 
Molossians, 249 ; throws himself on 
the generosity of Xerxes, 5251 ; es- 
capes assassination, 2S4; his death. 



ThueuMy life of, i. 29; and Romulus 

compared, 92. 
ThucydideM opposes Pericles, L 306. 
TimmeMy his pride, ii. 438; is oom- 
^metdy defeated by LucuUos, 445. 
TfeuRM the historian^ character of, 

iii. 5 



Ttffio/eon, his parentage and charac- 
ter, ii. 7 ; prefers his country to hi» 
family, and saves his brother, ib, ; 
conquers Dionysius, 14; is attempt- 
ed to be assassinated, 18; dofeats, 
the Carthaeiniaas, and sends im- 
m^ise spoils to Corinth, 22; extir- 
pates tyranny, 32; his death and 
magnificent burial, 35. 

Timon the misanthropist, iv. 225. 

Tohnideit imprudence of, L 314. 

!7Vt6et, etymology of the word, i. 78. 

Tribunei of the people, occasion of 
their election, i. 406. 

Trcyy the name of a Roman game, iii. 

T\dhu Aufidku receives Coriolanus, 

i.421. 
TSMtUus is put to death felsely, ii. 

ThucuUmiy artful conduct of, i. 291. 
TidulOy her prudent counsel, i. 90. 

Valeria intercedes with the mother 
and wife of Coric^nus on behalf of 
their countiy, i. 430. 

Varro^ is completely defeated at Can- 
nae, by Hannibal, i. 349. 

VeixUeMy defeated by Romulus, i. 84. 

Venuiy Paphian, hiffh honour of her 
priesthood, iii. 429. 

Vmdicku discovers the oonroiracv of 
the Aquilii and Vitellii to Valenus, 
i. 203 ; and is made free, 206. 

Viniut^ Titus, urges Galba to accept 
the unperial purple, iv. 381; his 
character, 388. 

VUeUa conspire with the Aquilii in 
fevour of Tarqoin, i. 5i03 ; are dis- 
covered and punished, 204. 

War J not to be often made against 
the same enemy, i. 110. 

Waier^ springs oi, boir fenned, ii. 
49. 

Wommj Tarkms laws of Solon's con- 
cerning, i 187* 

Xsrxei if defeated by Theoiislocles, 
i.935. 



THE END. 
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